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Art. I.—MONEY. 


Tue power of man over matter is limited to effecting changes of place 
and of form. To enable him to accomplish the first, he requires wagons, 
horses, ships, and railroads ; and to do the same by the latter, he requires 
spades, plows, mills, furnaces, and steam-engines. Among men, changes 
of ownership are to be effected, and for that purpose they require the 
aid of some general medium of circulation. 

In the early periods of society man has little to exchange, ana there are 
consequently few exchanges. The few that are made, are by direct bar- 
ter, skins being given for knives, clothing, or food. By degrees, however, 
with the progress of population and wealth, all communities are seen to 
have endeavored to facilitate the transfer of property by the adoption of 
some common standard, by help of which to measure the value’ of the 
commodities to be exchanged, and thus cattle were used among the early 
Greeks ; while slaves and cattle, or “living money,” as it was then denom- 
inated, were commonly in use among the Anglo-Saxons, as now among 
the negro tribes of Africa. 

Under such circumstances, however, exchanges were tedious of negotia- 
tion, and were attended with vast waste of labor consequent upon the diffi- 
culty of finding persons who at one and the same time stood in need of a 
commodity and possessed some other one that the holder of the first was 
willing to accept in return for it. 

The diversity of employments was then exceedingly small. Where 
all are farmers or shepherds, all have the same commodities with 
which they desire to part, and all find it difficult to sell preparatory to 
making a purchase. With further progress, we find man everywhere to 
have been engaged in removing the difficulty, and for that pres adopt- 
ing successively iron, copper, and bronze, preparatory to obtaining silver 
and gold to be used as the machinery for effecting exchanges from 
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hand to hand among the members of the several communities, and among 
the communities themselves. 

The recommendations of those metals for the purpose are great. Being 
scantily diffused throughout the earth, and requiring therefore much labor 
for their collection, they represent a large amount of value, while them- 
selves of little bulk, and therefore capable of being readily and securely 
stored, or transported from place to place. Not being liable to rust or dam- 

, they may be E qorady uninjured for any length of time, and their sup- 
ply is consequently mych less liable to variation than wheat, corn, or any 
other of the fruits of the earth, whose crops are so largely dependent 
upon the contingencies of the weather, and Cannot for any length of time 
be preserved. Capable of minute subdivision, they can be as well used for 
the performance of exchanges to the extent of a single cent as for those 
of millions of dollars; and the readers of a penny paper know how vast 
an amount of exchanges is performed by help of a coin of one cent, that 
could not be performed at all were there none in use of less value than 
even five or ten cents. 

To facilitate their use, the various communities of the world are accus- 
tomed to have them cut into small pieces and weighed, after which, they 
are so stamped as to enable every one to discern at once how much gold 
or silver is offered him in exchange for the commodity he has to sell; but 
the value of the piece is in no manner due to this process of coinage. In 
the early periods of society all the metals passed in bars, requiring, of 
course, to be weighed, and such is now the case with much of the gold 
that passes between California and Europe. Gold dust has also to be 
weighed, and allowance has to be made for the impurities with which the 
gold itself is connected; but with this exception, it is of precisely the 
same value with gold passed from the mint and stamped with an eagle, 
a head of Victoria, or of Nicholas. 

The machinery of exchange in use among men is, therefore, of three 
kinds—that required for producing changes of place, that required for ef- 
fecting changes of form, and lastly, that used for effecting changes of owner- 
ship; and if we now examine the course of proceeding with regard to 
them, we shall find it to be the same in all, thus furnishing proot of the 
universality of the natural laws to whose government man 1s subject. 

In the early periods of society, the obstacles to changes of place are 
numerous and great. Roads are then but Indian paths, and transportation 
is effected by help of the shoulders and backs of men, and the value of 
the commodity at market is but little more than the charge for trans- 
portation. The producer of the grain then receives for his share a very 
small proportion of the cloth given for it by the weaver, while the latter 
receives but b small proportion of the wheat given by the cultivator of 
the earth, and both continue poor, while the transporter grows rich, as is 
shown by the vast wealth accumulated by the Fuggers, the Medici, and 
other “merchant princes” of the middle ages. The real parties to all 
exchanges are the producers and the consumers, both of whom are led at 
length to see how greatly their condition would be improved by diminish- 
ing the power of the machine by which exchanges are effected, even where 
it cannot be altogether eliminated by bringing the two together and 
enalling them to maintain their commerce free from any charge for in- 
termediate agency. 

With this object in view, the path is gradually converted into a road, 
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which next is paved with stone, and is at length superseded entirely by 
the railroad, cite the slow-going mule is superseded by the rapidly- 
moving engine. With every step in this direction, we find a diminution 
in the proportion of the transporter, and consequent increase of that di- 
vided between the producer and the consumer. Increased power of asso- 
ciation, increased motion manifested by a great increase of production 
and consumption, and increased individuality among the members of the 
community, are then accompanied by a rapid increase in the power of ac- 
cumulating machinery to be used in aid of further progress. 

So, too, in the work of conversion. In the early periods of society, the 
quantity of labor that intervenes between the production of grain and the 
consumption of bread, is very great. The producer has to grind his rye 
or his wheat between stones, and a considerable portion of his time is thus 
occupied when it could be better employed in increasing the quantity of 
grain. By degrees, the grist-mill comes nearer to him, and he saves 
much time by going to it, although it is still far distant. Population and 
wealth, however, increase. A new mill is established in his immediate 
neighborhood, and he now exchanges directly with the miller, saving 
nearly all the time that before he had wasted on the road, and the con- 
sumers of food by whom he is surrounded now obtain nearly all the wheat 
given for the cloth, while its producer obtains nearly all the cloth given 
for the wheat. 

We have here precisely the same results as those obtained from the im- 
provement of roads, but on a larger scale, because the savings are of a 
more minute character, and therefore more operative throughout the 
various portions of society. The miller and the cloth-maker require help, 
and as their operations are less severe than those of the field, they brin 
into use the labor of many persons who would otherwise be idle, and render 
useful many commodities that would otherwise be wasted; and thus it 
is that increased power of combination is seen to be so invariably attended 
with increased motion and increased production and consumption, with 
rapid increase in the power of accumulation. 

Nevertheless, with all these improvements, without some standard for the 
comparison of values in general estimation, and susceptible of being readily 

laced away in security until required, exchanges would still be very small 
indeed. The farmer would not need wheat from his brother farmer, and 
yet the latter might have nothing else to offer him for his cow or calf. 
The miller might not need cloth from the clothier, though always ready 
to receive wheat. 

To remove these obstacles between producer and consumer, gold and 
silver are purchased, and they are then divide into small pieces, by help 
of which the farmer, the miller, the clothier, and all other members of 
society, are enabled to effect exchanges, even to the extent of purchasing 
for a single cent their share of the labors of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of men employed in making railroads, engines, and cars, and trans- 
porting upon them annually hundreds of millions of letters; or, for another 
cent, their share of the labor of the hundreds, if not thousands, of men who 
have in various manners contributed to the production of a penny news- 
paper. The small coin is thus a saving fund for labor, because it gives utility 
to thousands of millions of minutes that would be wasted did not a de- 
mand exist for them at the moment the power to labor was produced. 
Labor is the first price given for everything we value, and it is the com- 
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modity that all have to offer in exchange; and the progress of all commu- 
nities in wealth and power is in the direct ratio of the presence or absence 
of an instant demand for the labor of each and every man in the commu- 
nity resulting from the existence of a power on the part of each and every 
other man to offer something valuable in exchange for it. It is the only 
commodity that perishes at the instant of production, and that, if not then 
put to use, is wasted. 

The reader of this articlé is momently producing labor power and con- 
stantly taking in the fuel by whose consumption it is produced, and that 
fuel is wasted unless its product be on the instant usefully employed. 

e most delicate fruits or flowers may be kept for hours or days; but 
labor power cannot be kept even for a second. That the instant power of 
profitable consumption may be coincident with the instant production of 
this universal commodity, there must be incessant combination, followed 
by incessant division and subdivision, and that in turn followed by as in- 
cessant recomposition. This is seen in the case referred to,where coal, iron 
ore, and lead miners, furnace men, machine makers, rag gatherers, carters, 
bleachers and makers of bleaching powders, paper makers, railroad and 
canal men, type makers, compositors, pressmen, authors, editors, publish- 
ers, newsboys, and hosts of others, combine their efforts for the production 
in market of a heap of newspapers that has, at the instant of production, to 
be divided off into portions fitting the pockets of hundreds of thousands 
of consumers. Each of these pays one cent, and then perhaps subdivides 
it among half a dozen others, so that the cost to each of its readers is per- 
haps no more than a single cent per week; and yet, each obtains his 
poe of the labors of wah and all of the persons by whom it was pro- 

uced. 

Improvements in the modes of transportation are advantageous to man, 
but the service they render is very small when compared with their cost. 
A ship that has cost forty or fifty thousand dollars cannot effect exchanges 
between men at opposite sides of the Atlantic to an extent exceeding five 
or six thousand tons per annum, whereas a furnace of the same cost will 
effect the transmutation of thirty thousand tons weight of coal, ore, lime- 
stone, food, and clothing, into iron; but the exchanges effected by its aid 
will not exceed a value of a hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Let these be compared with the exchanges effected in a year by the 
help of fifty thousand dollars’ worth of little white pieces representing !a- 
bor to the extent of three or five cents—labor which by their help is 
gathered up into a heap, and then divided and subdivided day after 
day throughout the year, and it will be found that the service rendered to 
society in economizing labor by each dollar’s worth of money is greater 
than is rendered by hundreds, if not thousands, employed in manufactures, 
or tens of thousands in ships or railroads; and yet there are able writers 
who tell us that the money which circulates throughout a country is so 
much “ dead capital,” and that is “an important portion of the capital of 
a country that produces nothing for the country.” 

Others mourn over the cost of maintaining the currency, as if it 
were altogether lost, while expatiating on the advantages of canals and 
railroads—not perceiving, apparently, that while the operations of the 
two are identical in character, the removal of obstacles between the 
producer and the consumer, the money that could be carried in a bag 
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and that would scarcely lose in weight with a service of half a dozen 
years, would, and does, effect more exchanges and economize more labor 
than could be effected by a fleet of ships, many of which would at the 
close of such a period of service, be rotting on the shores on which the 
had been stranded, while the remainder would already have lost one-h 
of their original value. 

If we now look to those countries in which roads are best and most 
numerous, we shall find that it is there that new roads are most readily 
made. The reason why it is so is, that by reason of the great power 
of association, there is great economy of labor, accompanied by a constant 
decrease in the proportion required for present food and clothing, and cor- 
responding increase in the proportion that may be applied to the produc- 
tion of machinery required for further improvement. In such countries 
motion increases in a geometrical ratio, because of the removal of obstruc- 
tions to direct association between the producer and the consumer, the real 
parties to all exchanges, the trader and transporter being only the instru- 
ments by help of which the exchanges are effected. 

It is here, as everywhere, that the first step is the most difficult. Rus- 
sia finds it difficult to obtain her first railroad, whereas England makes 
them when she pleases. India is totally unable to make a road for her- 
self, and Ireland is little better; whereas Belgium has been made a net- 
work of roads. New England and New York make roads by thousands 
of miles; while Arkansas has, perhaps, her first mile of railroad yet to 
make, 

So is it with the machinery of conversion. The first step is here again 
the most difficult ; and hence it is that we see communities so often aid- 
ing in its establishment. Mills and furnaces can readily be built in Eng- 
land, because of the great economy of labor resulting from the existence 
of previous machinery of similar kind; and yet India cannot build 
either furnaces or mills, although she has fuel, ore, and cotton in great 
abundance. New England, where mills exist, can build more mills; but 
Illinois and Wisconsin cannot, and their people are therefore forced to de- 
pend on machinery of transportation, of all others the most costly in pro- 
portion to the service rendered. 

So again with money, in regard to which the first step is, everywhere, 
the most difficult. Those nations which have it, find little difficulty in in- 
creasing their store ; while those which have it not, can scarcely obtain or 
retain any of it; and this is quite as true of them as it is of individuals. At 
an early period, and indeed until within the last century, it tended towards 
India, which then was rich; but India now is poor, and the tendency is in 
a contrary direction. 

In default of metallic money, the Anglo-Saxons used slaves and cattle ; 
but now the tendency of the gold of the world is towards England, and 
through that country, to the richer of the communities of the continent. 
Money gravitates towards money, and the faster the accumulation of the 
precious metals in any country, the greater is there the power to purchase 
more to be used for the various purposes for which they are required in 
the arts; for with every step in this direction, there is increased power of 
association, increased production and consumption, and increased power 
of accumulation, resulting from the increased facility of exchange. That 
such was everywhere the case, was remarked a century since by Hume, 
who told his readers that— 
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-“In every kingdom into which money begins to flow in greater abundance 
than formerly everything takes a new face: labor and industry gain life; the 
merchant becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer more diligent and skill- 
ful; and even the farmer follows his plow with more alacrity and attention,”— 
Essay on Money. 

This is in accordance with the observation of every one who will read 
this article. When money flows in everything is animated and every man 
can sell his labor, because exchanges are then rapid. When, on the con- 
irary, it flows out motion diminishes and labor is wasted. At one place 
in which hundreds of men have been accustomed to combine their effort 
for the production of commodities to be divided among the owners of one, 
two, and three cent pieces, work ceases, and the people before employed 
in it cease to have such pieces to offer, and this produces stoppage else- 
where; and if the outward flow of the metals be long continued, the stop- 

e of motion gradually extends itself to all poston of society until at 
ength paralysis takes place, as was so nearly the case among ourselves, in 
1842—in England in 1847—and as may now be observed in various parts 
of this country at the present moment. Let the flow be reversed and 
establish an inward current of the precious metals, and at once motion 
will be reproduced, commencing with one description of trade and gradu- 
ally extending itself to all others, as was the case with us in the period 
between 1843 and 1847. All power results from motion, and whenever 
the latter decreases there must inevitably be a decrease of the former, as 
is here now seen to be the case. From day to day machine shops are 
being closed, and men are rendered unable to exchange their labor, and 
of course deprived of the ability to aid in furnishing a market for the labor 
of others, and thus is being produced a vast waste of that labor power 
which results from the consumption of food, while the necessity for food 
continues as great as ever, and even increases from day to day with the 
steady growth of population. Were the directors of a railroad company 
to keep all their engines fully supplied with fuel, producing steam to run 
to waste, ruin would be predicted as likely to be the result of such mis- 
management, and yet nations permit millions of human engines to be 
ony consuming fuel while applying to no use the power that is pro- 

uced. 

Of all the machinery in use among men there is none that exercises upon 
their actions so great an influence as that which—as money—gathers up 
and divides and subdivides, and then gathers up again to be on the instant 
divided and subdivided again, the minutes and quarter hours of a com- 
munity. It is the machinery of association, and the indispensable machinery 
of progress, and therefore it is that we see in all new or poor communities 
so constant an effort to obtain something to be used in place of it, as is shown 
in many of the states of Europe where irredeemable paper constitutes the 
sole medium of exchange. Throughout the states of the West we see an 
unceasing effort to obtain something that can be used as currency, and 
whole communities using it even when of somewhat questionable charac- 
ter. So well is this want understood that many Eastern banks supply 
notes for the express purpose of Western circulation, and the people dhere 


receive them and pass them from hand to hand because any money is 
better than none, and good they cannot get, for the reason that metallic 
money always flows from the place where the charge for its use is high to 
that at which it is low, as is now seen to be every day the case. The rate 
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of interest in the West is at present enormous, but every day witnesses 
the export of gold to New York, where it is somewhat cheaper, and yet 
even the high interest of that city—now ranging from one to two-and-a- 
half per cent per month—cannot prevent it from going to France and 
England where it can command only four or five per cent per annum, 
Money thus obeys the same law as water. The latter falls on the hills, 
but from the moment of its fall it never stops until it reaches the ocean, 
nor does the gold of California or the silver of ‘Mexico stop until it reaches 
the great ocean of trade, where interest on money is always low. Why this 
is So, we May now examine. 

Where roads are good, new ones, as has been shown, can be cheaply 
made, because of the facility of transportation on the old ones. Where 
machinery of conversion abounds new machinery may be cheaply made. 
Where the machinery of exchange, called money, abounds further supplies 
may be cheaply bought, because of the wonderful effect produced by that 
combination of labor which results from association. It is where money 
is cheap so far as regards interest, that it is dear as regards all the finished 
commodities required for the use of the men who ah gold mines or cul- 
tivate the earth. A piece of gold will buy far more cloth in Britain than 
in California, and it goes to the former to yield four per cent interest when 
it might stay in the latter to pay thirty or forty per cent. For the same 
reason it goes from Illinois to elon. from Mississippi to Providence, from 


New York to Belgium and Germany, from Brazil to Paris, and from India 
to Manchester and Birmingham, and the faster it goes the stronger is the 
tendency towards the acceleration of its passage. 

The greater the quantity of gold sent to the great manufacturing 


centers of the earth, the lower will be the rate of interest there, the 
greater the facility of constructing new roads and mills, and the greater 
that of making those exchanges from hand to hand for accomplishing which 
money is so entirely indispensable. Directly the reverse effect is produced 
in the country from which it is exported, and in which, by reason of its 
export, the supply diminishes. With every day old mills and old fur- 
naces are closed, and with each there is a diminution in the power to make 
exchanges of labor, as a consequence of which more of that great com- 
modity is wasted than is profitably used. With every step in this direc- 
tion there is an increase in the necessity for going to the great centers of 
trade with the few rude products of the earth that will bear transportation 
to distant markets. 

We are told, however, that the only effect of an increase of the supply 
of gold and silver is that of “heightening the price of commodities and 
obliging every one to pay more of those little yellow or white pieces for 
every thing he purchases.” Were that really the case, it would be 
somewhat aitewners to see money always, century after century, pass- 
ing in the same direction, to the countries that are rich from those that 
are poor, and so poor that they cannot afford to keep as much of it as is 
absolutely necessary for their own exchanges. The gold of Siberia leaves 
a country in which so little circulates that labor and its products are at 
the lowest prices, to find its way to St. Petersburgh, where it will purchase 
much less labor and much less of wheat or hemp; but even there it cannot 
stay, and it travels abroad so rapidly that the people of Russia are com- 

elled to use paper roubles to enable them to make their exchanges. So 
is it in all the countries that export raw produce; and so it must be, be- 
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cause it will go to those countries that buy such produce and finish it 
to be.ready for use; and in these latter money will always be at a low 
‘ rate of interest, while its owner will be enabled to purchase cheaply 
clothing and other of the conveniences and comforts of life. It would 
seem thus that increase in the supply of money, so far from having the 
effect of causing men to give two pieces for an article that could before 
have been had for one, has, on the contrary, that of enabling them to ob- 
tain for one piece the commodity that before had cost them two, and that 
such is the case can readily be shown. 

Money tends to diminish the obstacles interposed between the producer 
and the consumer, precisely as do railroads and mills, and all of them tend 
to the raising of the value of labor and land, while cheapening all the 
finished products of labor, and largely increasing the rewards of the agri- 
culturist. Every diminution in the competition of railroads tends to lessen 
the value of labor and land. So does every diminution in the number of 
mills and furnaces, and so in a still greater degree does every diminution 
in the supply of money—whereas, increase in one or all of these tends to 

roduce exactly the reverse effects. Why such is the case is, that with every 
improvement in the character of the machinery of exchange, the pro- 
portion of the transporter, miller, or owner of money is diminished, and more 
is left to be divided between the producer and the consumer, both of whom 
obtain larger wages, and are enabled to accumulate capital to be applied to 
the improvement of the land, or the conversion of its products; and the more 
that is thus applied the cheaper will be the products of the garden and the 
factory. It is within the knowledge of all, that manufactures of all kinds 
have greatly fallen in price, and that the quantity of cotton cloth that can 
now be obtained for one dollar is as great as would formerly have cost five 
dollars, and that the reduction has taken place in the very covntries into 
which the gold of the world has steadily flowed, and into which it now is 
flowing, from which it would seem that prices of commodities tend to fall 
as money comes in, while land and labor tend to rise in price. The gold 
of California and Australia now goes to Germany, France, Belgium, and 
Great Britain, where money is plenty and interest is low, because there 
manufactured commodities are cheap and money is valuable when mea- 
sured by them. It does not go to Spain, Italy, Portugal, or Turkey, be- 
cause there manufactured goods are dear, and land and labor are cheap. 
It does not stop in Mississippi, Arkansas, or Texas, because there too manu- 
factures are dear and land and labor are cheap—but there it will stop at 
some future period when it shall have been ascertained that the plow and 
the harrow should always be the near neighbors of the spindle and the 
loom. 

It has been said above that garden vegetables and green crops tend 
steadily to decline in price in all those countries into which money is 
flowing, and the reason for this is, that improvements in agriculture always 
accompany manufactures, and manufactures always attract the precious 
metals. It is within the knowledge of every one familiar with the opera- 
tions of the West that while corn and pork are there always cheap, cab- 
bages, peas, beans, and all green crops are invariably scarce and dear, and 
so continue until, as around Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and some few other 
places, population and wealth have given a stimulus to agriculture. In 
England the increase of green crops of all kinds has been immense, attend- 
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ed with decline in price, and in France a recent writer* informs us that, 
notwithstanding the increase in the quantity of money, the price of wine 
is scarcely more than one-fourth of what it was at the date of the discovery 
of this continent. By another, we are told that “every man in France of 
forty years of age must have remarked the sensible diminution in the price 
of garden produce, fruits of all kinds, flowers, d&c., and that most of the 
oleaginous grains and plants used in manufactures have fallen in like man- 
ner, while beets, carrots, beans, &c., have become so common that they 
are now fed to animals in the stable.”t 
In further confirmation of this view, we may take the average prices of 
labor and wheat in France for the last century and a half, as given by Mf. 
de Jonnes, one of the highest authorities of that country :— 
Annual wages of 
an agricultural Average price 
of wheat per hectoliter, 
francs, 
18.85 


13.05 
16,00 


Napoleon ...... PAST TITTY ety 21.00 
Louis Philippe. ..........05. es 19.038 


We see thus that while the money price of labor has almost quadrupled, 
the price of wheat at the close was scarcely more than at the commence- 
ment. We are also assured that the wages of artisans have quadrupled 
within a century, and that the utmost increase in the price of wheat has 
been twenty-five per cent.{ In the same period the increase in the price 
of land has been immensely great. 

Food thus becomes more abundant in those countries into which gold is 
steadily flowing, and it becomes less abundant in those from which the 

ld flows, as is seen in Virginia, which has steadily exhausted her land— 
in Turkey—in Portugal—in India—and in all those countries land and 
labor are low in price. Give them manufactures, thus enabling them to 
combine their efforts, and they will obtain and retain gold, and then civ | 
will make roads, and the supplies of food will steadily increase as clot 
and iron become cheaper, and land and labor will then rise in price. The 
most necessary part of the machinery of exchange is that which facilitates 
the passage of labor and its products from hand to hand, and any diminu- 
tion of its quantity is felt with tenfold the severity of a diminution of the 
quantity of railroad-cars or steamboats, because of the enormous amount 
of the exchanges that may be made from hand to hand compared with 
those that are made between men that are distant from each other; neverthe- 
less writers who congratulate the nation on the building of new ships, look 
with indifference upon a constant and increasing drain of the precious 
metals, attended by a cessation of motion throughout the community that 
promises, in the end, to be as perfect as was that which existed in 1842. 

We see, thus, that there is a constant tendency to decline in the value 
of gold as compared with labor and land in all those,countries in which 
the supply of gold increases, and to a rise in that value in all those in which it 
detaches, which latter is fully exhibited in several of the older Southern 
States. Why it declines in the former is that, from day to day, as manu- 
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factures and agriculture improve, there is found constantly increasing facil- 
ity for obtaining further supplies, and the value of the old stock cannot 
exceed the cost of reproduction. For the same reason there is a decline 
in the value of old roads and old steam-engines. With each new ono 
there is increased facility in obtaining newer and better ones, and the value 
of those existing can never exceed that of the labor and skill required for 
producing others of equal power. Precisely so is it with money. In the 
early periods of society, gold and silver were obtained from the poor soils 
of Europe, but now they are yielded by the rich ones of Asia, America, 
and Austraiia, and while the supply of the precious metals tends steadily 
to increase, and to raise prices, the steadily increasing power of associa- 
tion in all the manufacturing communities of the world causes so large an 
increase of the supply of manufactures and of food, that the tendency to 
rise in their price is counteracted, and prices fall instead of rising—and 
the only real advance i3 in labor and land. The harmony of interests be- 
tween the miner and his customer is, therefore, complete, and all. benefit 
by the increased supplies of the precious metals—of all others the most 
important instruments by which exchanges are effected. 

Interest, however, tends to fall as money becomes more abundant, and 
here there might seem to be opposition of interests, but, as we have seen, 
the constantly increasing supply of the necessaries of life produces a de- 
crease of prices, that compensates for the apparent loss to the man who 
has money to lend. So is it everywhere. As railroads and canals increase 
there is a constant diminution in the proportion of the goods carried on 
them that is absorbed by freight, and yet with every step in the progress of 
that diminution we see an increase of both ability and inclination to make 
new ones. So again with mills, furnaces, and steam-engines, all of which 
require for their services a constantly diminishing proportion of the com- 
modities produced by them, with constant increase in the disposition and 
the ability required for the construction of new ones. Reverse the case, 
and diminish the supply of money, and all is reversed. The rate of in- 
terest rises and motion diminishes. The transporter must then increase his 
proportion of the goods he carries, and the miller must take larger toll on 
the grain he grinds, or the wool he converts into cloth, and with this in- 
crease of proportion there is a daily diminution in both ability and incli- 
nation to increase the quantity of machinery for making cloth or flour. 
The freights of ships and the profits of mills must rise in their proportion 
as the interest of money rises, or the owners of ships and mills will suffer, 
and if they do rise, they can do so only at the cost of the producer and 
the consumer. 

They cannot, however, rise, for when the interest of money rises, it is 
always occasioned by a decline in production, and in the quantity of goods 
to be carried, as well as in the demand for cloth, axes, m par and steam- 
engines—and it is upon the owners of permanent improvements of all 
kinds that the diminution in the supply of money falls with greatest se- 
verity. The man who buys and sells from hour to hour, finds a diminu- 
tion of his business and his profits, but the owners of mills and mines, 
lands and ships, find a large diminution of their capital, and thus it is that 
so large a proportion of the most useful men in society are ruined in the 
financial crises that in every country follow the adoption of a system of 
trade that tends to diminish the supply of the precious metals. 

Money is often spoken of as capital, and thus we are told that interest 
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is high because “ capital is scarce,” but there would be as much proveioty 
in saying that freights are high because capital is scarce. Interest is hig 
when money is scarce, and then freights and profits are always small in 
amount, even when large in proportion to the value of the goods carried 
or manufactured. Interest is paid for the use of money alone, and it 
moves in an opposite direction from profits and freights. Anything that 
causes diminution of production, as droughts, fires, or freshets, catses an 
advance in the price paid for the use of money, and a decline in that paid for 
the use of ships or mills; whereas anything that causes increase of produc- 
tion causes a decline in the price of money, and an advance in that of the 
machinery required for production and conversion, and to cause the 
creation of more ships and mills until the equilibrium is restored. We 
are often told that the high profits of this country are the cause of the 
high rate of interest that is paid, whereas it is the scarcity of money that 
causes interest to be high, and enables those who have it to obtain Targe 
profits by standing between the producer, who has to obtain advances, 
and the consumer who desires to obtain cloth and iron, to be paid for 
when his crop is harvested. Interest is always high in the countries from 
which money flows, and it is always low in those to which it goes, and 
therefore it is that the producer and consumer of the former are taxed so 
heavily by high charges for the use of the machinery of exchange, while 
so lightly taxed in the latter. 

This mistake of confounding money with capital appears in a recent 
work by one of the leading economists of France, who regards it as an 
error but too common to say that “money is plenty, or money is scarce, 
to indicate that state of things which exists when the artisan seeking for 
a obtains it with facility, or finds it difficult to be obtained.” 

e is of opinion that the English expression “ money market” should 
be changed to “capital market,” and that when the former complains that 
“money is scarce, he is the dupe of a metaphor, in virtue of which, in 
ordinary speech, capital is termed money, because money is the measure 
of capital.” 

The error here is, as I conceive, on the side of the economist, and not 
on that of the farmer, whose daily experience teaches him that when 
money, the machine by help of which exchanges are made from hand to 
hand, circulates freely, he becomes more prosperous from day to day ; 
whereas, when it is scarce, and circulates slowly, he becgmes daily less 
prosperous, It is not capital that is needed, but money, the machine by 
help of which the products of labor and capital are kept in motion, and 
without which they cannot move except in the fashion of primitive times, 
when skins were traded for knives and cloth. The actual capital of this 
country in houses, lands, factories, furnaces, mines, ships, roads, canals, and 
other similar property, has, in the last three years, been increased by the 
application of labor to the extent of at least a thousand millions of dollars, 
and yet we see in all directions roads half finished and unlikely soon to 
be finished although laborers are seeking employment—mills likely to be 
stopped for want of demand for their products—laborers unable to sell 
their labor—and men of business everywhere compelled to curtail their 
operations, because of the difficulty experienced in collecting their debts. 
Why is this so? Why should gloom and almost despair have everywhere 
taken possession of men who but two years since deemed themselves so 
highly prosperous? Not, certainly, because of any diminution of capital, 
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for that is greater than it has ever been. Look where we may we see new 
houses, roads, and farms, and almost States, created since the date of the 
last census, and in the last two years alone, the addition to the population 
cannot have been much less than two millions. Capital and labor, the 
things to be moved, have increased, but with that increase there has been 
a steady export of the machinery by which they were to be moved, and 
the results we now observe are precisely those which might have been ex- 

ted from such a course of operation. The export of some thirty or 
orty millions of dollars in gold has produced this state of things, and to 
produce an almost entire stoppage of motion it is needed only that the 
export from the Atlantic States should, in the next twelve months, 
exceed by ten, fifteen, or twenty millions the import from California. The 
little capital required for making a railroad adds many millions to the 
value of the land through which it runs, because it produces rapid cireu- 
lation of their products. The very little required for building furnaces 
and mills gives great value to land and labor, because it produces motion 
among the labor and its products that seek to be exchanged—but the very 
minute quantity employed in maintaining the machinery of exchange from 
hand to hand, produces results fifty-fold greater in proportion to its amount. 
The wealth of the country in 1845 was but little greater than it had been 
in 1842, yet prosperity reigned everywhere in the former year, because 
money was flowing in and motion was being produced, whereas in the lat- 
ter it was flowing out, and motion was being suspended and the power of 
association was being destroyed. Were it possible this day to announce 
that by reason of any change of policy the export of gold would be 
stopped, and that the quantity in the country would steadily be increased 
by retaining the imports from California, money would almost at once 
again become abundant, motion would recommence, and prosperity would 
reign throughout the land—and yet the difference in the next year would 
not amount to one-quarter of one per cent of the value of the land and l.bor 
of the country. Capital would be increased by a portion so minute as 
scarcely to be discernable, and yet the money value—the value at which it 
would be exchanged—would be augmented by many hundreds of millions. 
At present all is stagnant, and there is little force. Then, all would be 
life and motion, and the force exerted would be great. 

France exhibits the effect of the want of money in the low rate of average 
wages, due, as Mons. de Jonnes* informs us, to the frequent and prolonged 
suspensions of labor, (chommages,) and to the competition of laborers, both 
of them consequences of want of the necessary machinery of circulation. 
In that country there are few local institutions to furnish any substitute 
for metallic money, and what there is of the latter in circulation is, to a 
great extent, absorbed by demands for the payment of taxes, and has first 
to be collected in the Departments, then transmitted to Paris, whence it 
finds its way slowly back to the place from whence it came, the consequence 
of which is, that money is scarce, combination of action exists in a very 
small degree, and but little motion is produced. The manner in which 
such suspensions of activity as those described by Mons. de Jonnes, would 
be terminated by a small amount of money, is well exhibited by another 
distinguished French economist in the following passage :— 
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“On one side we see a mechanic, a blacksmith, and a wheelwright, whoso 
shops are closed, not perhaps because of any want of raw materials, butbecause 
of absence of demand for their products, Elsewhere are manufacturers in want 
of machinery, and farmers in need of agricultural implements Why, now is it 
that these latter do not give to the former the orders for want of which they 
continue idle? Beeause they must be paid in money, and that money they can- 
not at the moment pay, and yet they have in their shops, or their barnsy abund- 
ance of commodities that they desire to sell, and by the possession of which 
many of the neighboring people would be greatly served. Why do they not 
exchange? Becanse direct exchange is impossible, and they must commence by 
selling, and as they in their turn must demand money, they cannot find purchas- 
era. Here we have a suspension of labor on both sides, and it is in such cases 
as this that production is languid and society vegetates, although surrounded by 
all possible elements of activity and prosperity. 

“ Means might, however, be a for removing this difficulty. If the me- 
ehanie, the blacksmith, and wheelwright refuse to deliver their products except 
for ready money, it is not because of any doubt on their part of the future sol- 
vency of the farmer or the manufacturer, but because it is not convenient to 
them to make sales on credit that would diminish their active capital, and per- 
haps prevent them from continuing their business, Let each one, then, in deliv- 
ering his articles, as he has confidence in the future ability of those who now 
require them, require only, in place of money, a note that be can use in his turn 
with those who furnish him. On this consideration, circulation will be re-estab- 
lished, and labor will be resumed. True, but we must first be sure that these 
notes when accepted will again be received by others, or otherwise it becomes at 
once a simple sale on credit. This certainty, however, cannot be obtained, and 
therefore they refuse the notes, not beeause of any suspicion of their ultimate 
walue, but because of doubts of the possibility of parting with them. At this 
moment a bank intervenes, and says:—‘ You mechanic deliver your machinery ; 
you black+mith your instruments; you plowman your raw materials; you man- 
ufucturer your manufactures ; accept with confidence notes payable at a future 
time, provided you have confidence in the goodness of those who will thus be- 
come your debtors. I will take charge of all those notes and hold them until 
they shall become due, giving you in exchange other notes issued by me, that 
you will be certain to find universally acceptable.” Forthwith all difficulty is at 
an end, sales are made, goods circulate, and production becomes animated. There 
are no longer raw materials, instruments, nor products of any description that 
remain even for a moment uremployed.”— Coguelin. 


We have here no change whatever in the quantity of capital owned by 
the community, and yet its members are seen passing from a state of 
apathy and unproductivenes to one of activity and productiveness, enabling 
every man to part with his labor, and to receive in exchange the commodi- 
ties required for the consumption of wives and families, who before were 
like to suffer for want of the common necessaries of life. What, however, 
is it that gives value to these bank notes, and why is it that they circulate 
so freely while those of the blacksmith and the farmer would remain so 
stationary? Because there existed in the community a confidence that 
behind them stood a pile of money sufficient to redeem each and every one 
of them, whenever and however presented. Without such confidence they 
could not have circulated, and that they could not would soon be seen if, 
because of the adoption of any particular course of policy, there were 
established a drain of gold, producing a steady diminution of the quantity 
in the possession of the bank, until at length even a single note tailed to 
be paid on presentation. From that moment their circulation would be 
stopped; and the suspension of movement would again take place, and 
the blacksmith, the mechanic, and the wheelwright, would again mourn 
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over the machines they could not convert into food and cloth, while the 
farmer and the manufacturer would suffer from the difficulty of obtaining 
machinery for the better production of food and clothing. Money is to 
society what fuel is to the locomotive and food to the man—the cause of 
motion, whence results power. Withdraw the fuel, and the elements of 
which water is crocs pith to move, and the machine becomes station- 
ary. Withdrawal of the food from man is followed by paralysis and death, 
‘and such is precisely the effect of failure of the necessary supply of money, 
the producer of motion among the elements of which society is composed. 

When, therefore, the farmer complains that money is scarce, and the 
laborer, mechanic, and manufacturer, repeat the complaint, they are right. 
It is money that is needed, and their common sense does not in any man- 
ner deceive them. In every country of the world, and in every part of 
such countries, pleasant feelings are excited by hearing of the incoming of 
gold and silver, because with its coming are associated ideas of activity 
and energy—while the contrary ones are excited by the outgoing of those 
metals, because with that are associated ideas of sdiniat inactivity, suffer- 
ing, and death. To this it is due that in almost every nation of Europe 
we see laws to have been enacted having for their object the prohibition of 
the export of the coin of the realm. The end sought to be accomplished was 
a right one, and the law makers failed only in discerning the proper mode 
of seeking its accomplishment. They required to attract money by giving 
to their subjects the peace and security, and the exemption from taxation, 
that would have enabled them to appropriate more of their labor to the 
accumulation of the machinery required for the cheap production of the 
commodities with which it was to be purchased. Money is capital, but 
capital is not necessarily money. When a man negotiates a loan, he ob- 
tains money for which he pays interest; he borrows the use of a house, 
for which he pays rent—or that of a ship, for which he pays freight ; and 
there would be no more propriety in calling the “ money market” a “ cap- 
ital market” than in calling a history of France an encyclopedia. 

The motion described by Mf. Coguelin in the passage above quoted, 
proceeded, as the reader has seen, from the substitution of bank notes for 
those of individuals, but the use of such notes, we are informed, tends to 
the expulsion of the precious metals. How far this is really the case may 
be judged from the fact that in no country of Europe has the use of such 
notes been so universal as in Great Britain, and yet it is to that country 
that the precious metals of the world have heretofore tended, and the 
reason why such has been the case has been that those metals have there 
been rendered more useful by the help of the note. A hundred thousand 
pounds is by the use of such notes made to perform the work that without 
them would have required half a million, and the effect has been to lower 
the rate of interest for the use of money, to the great advantage of those 
who required to borrow it, while increasing the production aud diminish- 
ing the cost of the commodities required to be used by the owner of the 
gold, to the great advantage of both. Such, too, are the effects observed 
in France and Germany. In the former bank notes have only recently come 
into use, but the import of gold increases with the extension of credit and 
the decline in the rate of interest. Such, likewise, is the case in Germany, 
in which the habit of association and the extension of credit are now so 
rapidly growing by help of the Zoll-verein, established with a view to bring 
together the producer of food and wool and the consumers of food, cloth, 
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and iron. It is through this increase in the utility of the metals that there 
has been a decline in their labor value, because of the increased facility of 
purchasing them with the cheaply produced food and manufactures, giving 
increased power to apply them to the various uses in ,the arts, So is it 
with all other commodities. As improved steam-engines enable us to 
obtain constantly increasing power from the same quantity of coal, the 
utility of coal increases, but its value declines because of the increased 
facility of obtaining more coal, and more iron for the construction of new 
engines. As the old road becomes more useful from the increased use 
that is made of it by a growing population, its value declines because of 
the growing facility of obtaining new and better roads. Utility is the 
measure of the power of man over nature, while Value is the measure of the 
power of nature over man—of the obstacles to be overcome before a com- 
modity can be acquired—and this declines as the former grows. With 
every step in the increase of power to obtain food from the earth by reason 
of passing from the poorer to the better soils, man obtains a constantly 
increasing power to subjugate to the plow still richer soils, and the more 
rapid this increasing “ai! the more rapid will be the growth of the value 
of labor and the decline in the /abor value of the soils first cultivated. 
Such, precisely, is the case with the precious metals, whose value declines 
as their utility increases, The vast mass of gold and silver hoarded in 
France is useless to the community, and the fact that it is hoarded tends 
largely to increase the value of the precious metals in labor or its prod- 
ucts. Were it all set free, money would become more abundant, and in- 
terest would tend to fall while labor and land would tend upward in price, 
because of the increased power of the community to apply the one to the 
improvement of the other. If we look around we shall see everywhere, 
that it is in those countries in which the precious metals render the small- 
est service to man, that they are the most valued, and that their value in 
labor and land declines as we pass towards that community in which they 
render the largest service—New England, and especially the two manu- 
favturing States of Rhode Island and Massachusetts. Such being the case, 
we éan readily see why it is that they tend everywhere from those coun- 
tries in which interest is high and to those in which it is low. In the 


latter their value is steadily diminishing, and those who have labor of 


mind or body to sell experience a constant increase of power to apply them 
to the various purposes for which they are fitted—in gilding books and 
pictures, converting them into knives, forks, spoons, and into other forms 
calculated to serve the use or gratify the tastes of their owners. It is 
where and when interest tends downward that their use for all such pur- 
poses most rapidly extends, thus proving that with increased utility value 
diminishes; and where and when interest tends upward that their use 
most rapidly declines, furnishing further proof that utility and value are 
always in the inverse ratio of each other. 

With the increase in the supply of money there is everywhere seen a 
steady increase in the tendency towards an equalization of the price paid 
by the poor and the rich for the services of this great instrument of asso- 
ciation. A century since the price of the British three per cents was 
higher than it now is, and of course the rate of interest on such securities 
was lower, but the rate of interest paid by men of small means was higher. 
So in France, when the government could borrow at five per cent, the 
weekly charge in the retail operations of the markets of Paris, was two 
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sous per cent for a credit of sixty, or nearly 175 per cent. So is it every 
where even now among ourselves. The wealthy man can borrow at twelve 
or fifteen per cent, but the small trader can scarcely do so at any price, 
while the poor laborer is happy to obtain credit at the rate of 100 per 
cent, Whenever and wherever money is scarce and credit is consequently 
impaired, there is great inequality. So soon, however, as money becomes 
again abundant, the prices charged for its use are seen to tend gradually 
towards a level, and the small operator of good chara¢ter for punctuality 
is seen to pbtain loans at nearly, if not quite, as low a rate as his opulent 
neighbor. With the growth of wealth in whatsoever form there is a 
tendency towards equality, manifested by a constant increase in the pro- 
portion of the laborer or artisan, and corresponding diminution in that 
retained by the landowner or other capitalist, but in none of the operations 
of life is that tendency so frequently or so clearly manifested as in the trans- 
actions connected with the use of money, of all the machinery of exchange 
in use by man, the one that renders the jargest amount of service, and at 
the smallest cost. 

With every increase in the supply of money there is, too, a diminu- 
tion of the burden imposed by pre-existing capital liable to be demanded 
in money. It is within the knowledge of every man who reads this paper, 
that mortgages become more and more oppressive with every diminution 
in the supply of money, and that as the supply increases, the weight of the 
mortgage, both as regards the payment of interest and the repayment of 
the capital, diminishes. In the former case, if the diminution be continued 
for a sufficient length of time, it generally results in the forced sale of the 
encumbered property, as was seen to so great an extent in this country in 
1842, The rich are thus made richer, while the poor are ruined. Every 
step towards increase in the facility of obtaining money is therefore demo- 
cratic in its character. 

Again, with every increase in the supply of money, taxes become less 
oppressive to those who pay them, and less beneficial to those who receive 
them, except in so far as the increased production of the commodities re- 
quired for their consumption makes amends for any decline in the value 
of the one in which their salaries are paid. ‘The men of fixed incomes, 
whether soldiers, judges, generals, or sovereigns, lose now by the substitu- 
tion of gold for the dearer—silver ; but the farmer, the laborer, and the 
other tax payers of the country, gain; and here again we have evidence 
of the highly equalizing and democratic tendency of an increase in the 
power of man over those great deposits of the only commodities capable 
of being used with advantage in the transfer of property from hand to 
hand. 

That such is the tendency of the recent greatly inereased facilities for 
obtaining those metals which stand at the head of all others in their ca- 
pacity for facilitating that combination of effort required for increasing 
the productive power of labor, is clearly seen by the men of Europe who 
derive their means of existence from the public treasury, or from money 
rents, or interest, as is shown by the ingenious efforts in France and Hol- 
land for excluding gold from circulation as money. The public debt of 
the latter is immense, and the men who look to the treasury for dividends 
being great in number and in power, they, of course, desired to be paid 
in silver as the metal of greatest value, while the tax payers preferred to 
pay gold as the ono of least value. The former triumphed, and gold was 
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formally excluded from circulation as money. In France, as yet, the ef- 
fort has failed of success. Taxes, rents, and interest are there enormous in 
amount, and the people who live out of them are very numerous and very 

werful. The annual receipts and disbursements from the treasury are 
about 1,700 millions of francs, while mortgage debts require nearly half 
as much, and rents of houses and lands perhaps as much more; and thus 
we have an amount of more than $600,000,000 to be collected in money, 
and then again divided among the most influential members of society, all 
of whom deem themselves likely to be largely benefited by limiting the 
circulation to the dearest of the precious metals, to the great injury of the 
tax payers and the payers of interest. 

The abundance of gold is democratic and equalizing in its tendeney, and 
therefore would they repudiate it; yet the i inyaty would ultimately be se 
verely felt by themselves. Such a measure could not fail largely to in- 
crease the tendency in that country towards the state of things so well 
described in the extract above given from Afons. Coguelin’s excellent little 
book—that of constant suspension of labor, because of the difficulty of 
finding means of disposing of its products, everywhere a consequence of 
deficiency in the machinery of circulation from hand to hand. Llsewhere 
he reminds his readers of the French proverb, which says that “the diffi- 
culty is not to produce but to seil,” and without desiring to assert its ab- 
solute truth, he says that it is impossib! e to deny that it is true to a great 
extent. “If” as he continues, “ the difficulty of selling did not arrest pro- 
duction, the people of France would carry the 2mount of their production 
very far beyond its present limits.” Not one in ten of them, as he assures 
his readers, produces as much as he could; and yet, everywhere, “the 
great question is to find a market for those that are produced.” Henee it 
is that he finds himself compelled to describe the condition of the French 
workman as “comparatively wretched.” The difliculty, however, is not 
confined to them; the discomfort resulting from this state of things is 
universal, extending to all classes of society.* 

The capital in labor and land exists, but it needs motion, and the only 
way to produce that is to have a suflicient supply of the machinery, by 
help of which exchanges are made from hand to hand. “ What is really 

wanted by the French farmer,” says AZ. Coguelin, “is not capital, but the 
power to pay for what he needs. It is that capital that he requires, and 
wanting it he finds himself compelled to deny himself and his land 
the advantages that would result from the possession of cattle, seeds, and 
agricultural instruments that would enable him largely to increase his pre- 
duction.” Adiitting, as he further says, that credit would give him power 
to pay, he would be seen giving his orders “ to the wheelwright, the black- 
smith, the cattle grower, the manufacturer of manures, all of w hom would 
be set to work, and in a little time agricultural capital would abound 
throughout the country.” In order, however, that this credit may exist 
there must be a base upon which it can rest, and th: at base can be nothing 
else than money, for every man who accepts a nole does so because he be- 
lieves he can have money for it when he will, and the power to establish 
that base throughout France must increase with every step tending to di- 
minish the weight of taxes and interest, as is nasal case with the one which 
substitutes gold for silver in the payments to receivers of dividends — 


* Le Credit et les Banques, p. 167, 
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State debts, bank stocks, and mortgages. Every increase in the facility of 
making these payments is, as has been said, democratic in its tendency, 
and therefore it is that the ran ma aristocracy of France has manifested 
80 great an anxiety to confine the circulation exclusively to the dearer 
metal—silver. What is remarkable, however, is that among those who 
seem most to appreciate the “ evils” that, as they say, must result from an 
increase of the supply and diminution of the value of money, and who 
manifest the greatest anxiety for the passage of laws restricting the people 
from determining whether they will or will not use gold in their various 
‘transactions, are the leading advocates of the system commonly known as 
free trade—and the leading opponents of all governmental interference 
with the operations of the individual members of society.* 

That such should be the case is the consequence of a want of proper 
appreciation of the services performed by the precious metals—services 

ater by far than can be obtained from any other employment of a sim- 
‘lar amount of capital. They constitute the indispensable machinery of 
motion from hand to hand, and the power to obtain them increases with 
every diminution of the necessity for their use—with constantly increasing 
value of labor and land. That power grows now in every country in 
which the plow, the loom, and the anvil are being brought into closer 
connection with each other, as in Germany, Belgium, and France, towards 
which now tends nearly all the produce of the mines of California and 
Australia, and in which the rate of interest tends steadily downwards, to 
the vast advantage of the laborer and land-owner. It declines in all coun- 
tries in which the plow, the loom, and the anvil are being separated, as in 
‘India, Ireland, Turkey, and Jamaica, this country, and in Great Britain 
itself, since the adoption of a system that tends to render the British loom 
and anvil dependent on the distant plows of Germany and of Russia. It 
is a startling fact, says a London letter-writer of the day, that although 
the receipts of gold in the present year have amounted to $105,000,000, 
the quantity in the bank is less now by $15,000,000 than when the year 
commenced. It grew in this country in the period from 1830 to 1834, 
and all then was life and motion. It declined from 1835 to 1842, and 
the decline resulted in stagnation and commercial death. It grew again 
from 1842 to 1847, and it commenced to decline in 1848, so soon as the 
plow, loom, and anvil tended, under the tariff of 1846, to separate. For 
a brief period the decline was arrested by the discovery of California gold, 
but the effect of that discovery is now passing away, and the decline of 
power is now more rapid from day to day, with constant diminution in the 
motion of society, in the extent of exchanges from hand to hand, and in 
the power of production. Should that decline not be speedily arrested, it 
must end in paralysis similar to that witnessed in 1842. Of all the ma- 
chinery in use among men, there is none whose yield is so great in pro- 
portion to its cost as that employed in effecting exchanges from hand to 
hand—none whose movements inward or outward are so strong an evi- 
dence of increase or decrease of the productive power of the community 
—none, therefore, whose movements afford the statesman so excellent a 
barometer by means of which to judge of the working of his measures— 
and yet is of all others the one whose movements are, by modern politica! 
economists generally, regarded as totally unworthy of consideration— 


* See Journal des Economists. Article of M. Molonari, on the depreciation of gold. 
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while by many of them we are taught that the only effect of an increase 
in the supply of that commodity, the possession of which is so anxiously 
sought by all mankind, is that, instead of having the labor of counting out 
one, two, or three hundred pieces, we should be forced to count three, six, 
or nine hundred of them, and that, therefore, there is economy in being 
forced to perform the work of exchange with a small quantity of the ma- 
chinery by whose aid alone it can be performed. All theeteachings. of 
modern economists on this subject are in direct opposition to those of the 
common sense of mankind; and as is usually the case, that to which all 
men are prompted by a sense of their own interests, is far more nearly 
right than that which is taught by philosophers who look inward to their 
own minds for the laws which govern man and matter—and refuse to 
study those laws as exhibited in the movements of the people by whom 
they are surrounded. 

It is by means of association and combination of effort that man ad- 
vances in civilization. Association brings into activity all the various 
powers, mental and physical, of the beings of which society is composed, 
and thus it is seen that individuality grows everywhere with the growth 
of the power of combination. Association enables the many who are poor 
and weak to triumph over the few that are rich and strong, and thus it is 
that we see man becoming more free with every advance in wealth and 
population. To enable man to associate, there is required an instrument 
by help of which the process of composition, decomposition, and recom- 
position of the various forces may readily be effected, so that while adé 
unite to produce the effect desired, each may have his share of the benefits 
thence resulting. That instrument was furnished in those metals which 
stand almost alone in the fact that, as Minerva sprang fully armed from the 
head of Jove, they, wherever found, come forth ready, requiring no elabora- 
tion, no alteration, to fit them for the great work for which they were intend- 
ed, that of enabling men to combine their efforts for fitting themselves worth- 
ily to fill the post at the head of creation for which they were intended. 
Of all the instruments at the command of man there are none that tend 
in so large a degree to promote individuality on one hand and association 
on the other as do gold and silver, properly, therefore, denominated the 
precious metals. 
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Art. 11.—PROGRESS OF POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CHAPTER Iv. 








IMMIGRATION, 


Reavar and accurate returns from the custom-house of the number of 
our foreign ifnmigrants have given us more authentic information on this 
interesting branch of statistics than we ever before possessed. Their num- 
ber within the last ten years has not only, as hitherto, been greater than 
in the preceding decennial term, but the ratio of increase has far exceeded 
that exhibited by the census of 1840. Between 1830 and 1840 the im- 
migration was not estimated at half a million, and was 136 per cent moro 
than that exhibited by the census of 1830, but between 1840 and 1850 it 
had reached to between three and four times that amount, as may be seen in 
the following table :— 























aerrn Immigrants, 

To June Ist, 1841.......... 84,504 | To June 1st, 1846 ......... 147,651 
“ Pas viesiceidne 101.107 “ i 225,182 

” Ey RRS SES Us atl gala o> Ch uavian 296,887 

“ 1844..... tie’. 74,607 FOO Skelea’s 296,208 

“ 1845.......... 109,416 | To June Ist, 1850 ......... 228,984 
TN cid iia aeona ann sitblianke o ch:caddeieds Wim onceieé ih avine ded: sioteeee b 






Taking the average of the immigrants for three years, they were dis- 
tributed, according to sex and age, in centennial proportions, as follows :— 







PU 5s sacs ccccscinss percent 58 Number between 20 and 30.. 37 

POMS oe ccceceen ee voce NS “ 80 and 40.. 16 
pines * upwards of iiss ses 10 
100 . Ages unknown....... 1.5 










Number under 10 years of age . 15 100 
“ between 10 and 20... 20.5 

















{t further appears that although the number of female immigrants is 
less than that of the males, the proportion of the former within the pro- 
ductive ages, is 25 per cent of the whole number, which exceeds the pro- 
portion in the whole white population by 5 to 4, This fact, and the much 
smaller proportion under ten years of age, (less than one-half,) may com- 
pensate, or more than compensate, the supposed greater mortality of for- 
eigners in the first years of their new residence. 

For the first time the late census has enumerated the persons in the 
United State ’s who were not natives. They amounted on the Ist of June, 
1850, to 2,240,535, about one-ninth of the white population. Of these— 















The natives of Ireland were................ vib eviews Misetednoanes 961,719 
“ Englaud, Scotia ind. and W ales . EOC. ren” 879,093 
oa British America...... i ekas ooh bee ‘chm w ewe 147,711 
* Germany, Prussia, Austria, and Sw itzer lend . i ib ah a oo aias 598,078 
S PUN cis Gals a s0lg babe eWeek ce ee ke eee saekne 54,069 
“ Sweden, Norw ray. Denmark, and Russia........e.ee-0: 19,489 
“ Holland and | OD bi S e's vs Cin ckcekhd coe cide bile 4,161 
- STEERER PS Me SE Oe a eereesreccesecssece 18,317 
n Spain, Portugal, and Italy . BRE ESE et ON 8,032 
” WN as ocd asus bk04 605 eck ts oak chokes 6.772 
” Other countries, including those whose places of birth 

sinlnn  l oe nck iach buaektkan kena 62,411 







2,240,535 
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From which it appears that of the foreigners in the United States more 
than two-thirds are natives of the British dominions, and that more than 
two-thirds of the remaining third, are Germans. 

They are very unequally distributed among the States, the Southern and 
South-western States scarcely containing a fifteenth part, as may be seen 
by the following table :— 


NUMBER OF ALIENS BY BIRTH IN THE DIFFERENT STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


PE, BOE oc chenccances 651,801 , In California......... eeeaay 22,358 
Pennsylvania........++++ 294.871 Ginkeaaqene tests 21,232 
PD cenhae ehaaen ws ¢ 218,512 ds 16,774 
Massachusetts 160,9'9| New Hampshire ......... 13,571 
ities ib cane och 0 110,593 South Carolina. . 8,662 

106,695 Alabama 7,638 

72474 Georgia....... Bal ER Bed 5,907 

ERMOIIBDE oc ccc cece cccce 66,413 Tennessee. .......ecesees 5,740 
New Jersey............. 58,364 Delaware ...... .... f.21: 
Maryland 55,288 District of Columbia 4,967 
Michigan............ eee 54,852|  Mississippi.............- 4,958 
Indiana. ..... <duainied aoa 54,425 Florida ee 2,757 
Connecticut 87,4738 North Carolina... 2,524 
$2,831 New Mexico. ..........+- 2,063 

$1,456 Minnesota, ......e.ee005- 2,048 

DED Sv cassccsuees 29,189 1,990 
Rhode Island............ 23,111 Arkansas.......... gs dA 1,628 
ND cin i aie tinitn cine 22,894 Oregon.........+. 1,159 





But great as is the foreign immigration to the United States, yet with 
the roving and locomotive propensities of the American people, their em- 
igration from their own respective States to other States is much greater. 


By the last census it is found that the number of immigrants who are na- 
tives of other States is more than four millions, and that, widely separated 
as are many of the States by distance, emigrants from each State contrib- 
ute to the population of every other. Though every State has gained and 
lost inhabitants by this migratory habit, the oldest and first settled States 
have been the greatest losers, and the new States of course have propor- 
tionally gained, as may be seen by the following table :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE NATIVE FREE POPULATION, WHITE AND COLORED. 


Residing Residing Immigrants 
in their native in otber from other 
State. States. States. 


BITI17 67,193 84,012 
New Hampshire 263,591 109,878 42,6386 
Vermont.... , 232,086 145,655 48,880 
Massachusetts 695,286 199,582 134,830 
Rhode Island.............. Pi 102,641 43,300 21,658 
Connecticut. 292,653 154,891 39,872 
ew Weel wis ie vei ces i 2,151,196 547,218 288,100 
New Jersey ates 385,429 133,381 45,012 
Pennsylvania......... edie ae ‘ 1,844,672 422,055 169,947 
Delaware 72.351 31,965 11,617 

400,594 127,799 88,322 
District of Columbia ........ 24,967 7,269 17,989 
Virginia 872,923 888,059 53,281 
North Carolina ........-.+e2% 556,248 283,077 21,602 
South Carolina 262,160 186,479 12,653 
Georgia.... . EE PEER en ee 402,666 122,954 115,413 
PONUR. ei hose ee cae ehieis : 20,568 4,784 24,757 
Alabama ........ gio oud wedts 237,542 83,388 182,490 
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Residing Residing Immigrants 
in their native in other from other 

States and Territories, State. States. States, 

pi a 140,885 RENE 150,229 

EES OE SEIS pig 9 145,474 14,779 60,447 

POS ckccudetcveticvvess 49,160 2,481 87,893 

Fo mere eee er rN 63,206 10,916 97,139 

Tennessee ....... 585,084 241,606 170,577 

Kentucky ........ : 601,764 257,618 139,117 

) i Pere EL PET tire 277,604 87,824 248,222 

te in ec os oh obat daiemaiel 343,618 45,889 $93,813 

be 00: ‘came 541,079 92,088 $90,313 

oe 1,219,482 295,453 538,124 

Michigan cee we ccc ecceecnions 140,618 12,409 200,948 

SOMES occ cccounsumetewen 68,015 8,775 134,897 

Towa..... 50,380 6,858 120,240 

California .........ccce0. 6,602 96 63,008 
Minnesota Territory......... oe 1,334 

New Mexico Territory........ 58,421 949 

Oregon Territory .......s0+ 8,175 
Utah Territory.........esce0. 1,281 


Total.. eeereesereeeoee 13,624,897 4,112,681 





In the preceding numbers there is some variance between the different 
publications made at the Census-Oflice. I have followed Mr. De Bow’s 
Compendium as the safest guide. 

The last column in the preceding table, which shows the number of 
free persons who have migrated from the respective States of their birth 
to other States, should be precisely equal in its total number to the pre- 
ceding colunin, but there is a variance of about 1} per cent by reason of 
errors which, in such a multiplicity of enumerations, it is almost impossi- 
ble to avoid. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PROBABILITIES OF LIFE. 


In executing the act of Congress for taking the Seventh Census, it was 
intended to have direct evidence of the rate of annual mortality in the 
United States, as an enumeration was ordered of all persons who had died 
within the year preceding June, 1850; but that part of the census has 
been so imperfectly executed as to be valueless. So many deaths have 
been omitted by the carelessness of the census takers, or rather of their 
informers, as to show a degree of salubrity such as has never been reached 
in any country; nor is there that regularity in the errors which would 
enable us to estimate the comparative mortality of the States—seme of 
the least healthy showing by the returns the smallest number of annual 
deaths. 

The details of the census of 1850, compared with those of the census 
of 1840, fortunately afford us materials for making this interesting esti- 
mate with a near approximation to the truth, as we shall thus see. 

It is clear that the difference between the whole population of 1840, 
and the part of the population of 1850 over ten years of age, would show 
the number of deaths in ten years, if the country had neither emigration 
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nor immigration. The emigration, however, is insignificant, and the number 
of immigrants with their increase, we have now the means of ascertaining. 
But as our numbers in 1850 were augmented by the accession of Texas, 
New Mexico, and California, as well as by immigration, the pontiation 
thus acquired must also be deducted. Having found the mortality of the 
whole population of 1840, that of those who have since come into exist- 
ence, and are of course under ten in 1850, will be the subject of separate 
estimate, for which the census also furnishes materials. Let us now see 
the result :-— 


Of the whole population of 1850.......0..ceeeeeeeeceecs 23,191,876 
Tae sumber ander ten is... vs cinsidc dsc cstbiear sieved sea 6,780,044 





















The number over ten is..... cenit lke ila tit a ninminn pict 16,461,832 






To ascertain the number of immigrants to be deducted from the 
16,461,832, we must ascertain—1I. The number of immigrants under ten 
on the Ist of June, 1850. 2. The number over ten who had died between 
their arrival dnd June, 1850. These numbers are exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table :—* 






Whole No.ofchildren No. of No. ofchil- No. of 
















No. of — under ten years dren under deaths No. over 

immi- when they to ten to ten 

grants. arrived. June, 1850. June 1, 1850. June 1,50. June 1, ’50. 
1840-1........ 83,504 12,825 9} 642 10,110 72,752 
1841-2........ 101,107 15,166 84 2,275 11,105 87,727 
1842-8....... ° 75,159 11,274 ve} 2,817 7,299 65,043 
1848-4........ 74,607 11,190 64 8,916 6,182 64,509 
1844-5.... ... 102,415 15,362 54 6,912 7,068 88,435 
1845-6........ 147,051 22.057 44 12,131 8,167 126,753 
a IOS 220,882 $3,027 84 20,867 9,384 190,631 
1847-8........ 296,487 44,450 24 24,760 9,185 262,492 
1848-9........ 296,938 44,540 14 87,783 §,215 253,940 
1849-50....... 223,984 33,597 + 22,270 2,857 199,357 

























1,622,084 243,488 134,378 1,411,639 









If, then, we deduct from the 16,461,832, the population of 1850 over 
ten years of age, the number of immigrants over that age equal to 
1,411,639, and also the number over ten in the newly acquired territories 
of Texas, &c., which by computation is about 135,000, the difference will 
be 14,915,193, which is the number of the survivors of the population of 
June 1, 1840. As this population was 17,069,453, a deduction of the 
14,915,193 survivors shows the number of deaths in ten years to have been 
2,154,258, averaging 215,425.8 a year. As in computing the rate of mor- 
tality the deaths are compared with numbers beginning with 17,069,458, 
and gradually descending through the ten years to 14,915,193, we must 
take the medium between those numbers, which is 15,992,324. Now, if 
this number be divided by the annual deatlis, 215,425.8, it will show the 
average annual mortality to be ] in 74.2 in that part of the population 
which is over ten years of age. 

To ascertain the mortality of those under ten, our data are somewhat 
































* In the computation of deaths contained in the above table, I have, with some hesitation, allowed 
& somewhat greater mortality than is warranted by the life tables of Carlile, Quetelet, and others, 
since | have assumed one-tenth of the children of the immigrants to be under one year, which prob- 
ably greatly overrates their number at an age when the rate of mortality is far greater than at any 
other age, 
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less precise. According the census of 1850, the number of white and free 
colored persons who died under one year of age was 43,055, which, it 
must be recollected, included the children of immigrants since 1840, with 
the increase of the population generally for the year 1850. Let us deduct 
10 per cent for this portion ; for though the children of immigrants appear 
not to have exceeded an eleventh or twelfth of that class, yet in considera- 
tion of the admitted greater mortality both of immigrants and their chil- 
dren, 10 per cent does not seem too much for their proportion of deaths. 
If to ‘the number, thus reduced to 38,149, we add the number of slaves 
who die at that early age, 10,481, we ‘shall have 49,230 deaths of children 
in the first year after their birth. 

What is the number of deaths for the other nine years? It may be 
approximated in this way. The whole number of white persons from 5 to 
10 years of age and from 10 to 15 is 5,106,257, one-tenth of which may 
be presumed to give the number whose age is about ten. If one-tenth of 
this tenth be deducted, the remainder, equal to 459,563, will exhibit the 
number of children ten years old in 1850 of the population of 1840, and 
5,620 in the last, the mean equal to 27,425, gives us the average annual 
number of deaths of one-tenth of the children under ten, or 274,250 for 
the whole number. By adding this number to the deaths of persons over 
10, we have 489,676 for the whole number of deaths in 10 years on the 
population of 1840, and their increase, excluding all accessions from 
foreign sources. The population of 1850, with the like exclusion, is as 
follows :— 


Gross amount........ é jis 23,191,876 
From which deduct the number of immigrants, ‘with their i increase, at 
the rate of 3 per cent per annum.... : 1,840,223 
The accession from Texas, &c 200,000 
2,040,233 


21,151,648 


Their annual number of deaths we will assume to be 1 in 120, which 
supposes a greater mortality than is estimated at this period of life 
by the most approved life tables of Europe. This would be 3,998.7 for 
the annual deaths of the whites of 10 years of age, and 853.2 for those of the 
colored race, in all 4,852. But as there were 49,230 deaths of both classes 
in the first year of the decade, and 4,852 in the last, the mean—27,041— 
gives us the average annual deaths of one-tenth of the children under 10, 
or 270,410 for the whole number. To this, if we add 215,425 for the 
deaths of persons over ten, we shall have 485,836 for the annual deaths 
of the population of 1840, and their increase, excluding all accessions from 
foreign sources, 

The population of 1850 with that exclusion, is as follows :— 


Gross AMOUNE.....- cee eeeeceeeeeeeees POTTITE TTT 23,191,876 
From which deduct the immigrants, with their increase, at the rate of 
3 per cent per annum from the time of their arrival.... 1,840,233 


Accession from Texas, &C....ccccecesscescccssesceees 200,000 
2,040,238 


21,151,643 


The mean between this number and the 17,069,453, the population of 
1840, is 19,110,548, which, divided by 485,836, the total number of an- 
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nual deaths, we have an average mortality in the year of 39.3 for the 
whole population, white and colored, bond and free.* 

There are two facts by which the preceding estimate would be slightly 
affected, but which we have no means of ascertaining with precision. 
These are the immigrants who come into the country overland, and that 

rtion of the colored population who emigrate to foreign countries. But 
as they tend to counteract each other, they probably little affect the re- 
sult. A correct estimate of the probabilities of life in these States is of 

eat. importance in several of the practical concerns of life; but the 
eon a is unattainable without a strict registry of deaths, or more 
precision and accuracy in this part of the census than has been hitherto 
exhibited. 

By a similar process, the annual deaths of the slaves, together with the 
number who have been manumitted or have been fugitives abroad, is found 
to be nearly 7 in 33} (33.48.) According to the returns of the census, 
the number of fugitives and manumitted slaves in the year preceding the 
census was about 3,000, which, if deducted, would not reduce the mortal- 
ity of the slaves as low as one in 35. But this difference arises from the 
greater number of deaths in the children. Thus, the number who die in 
the first year after birth is 10,481, which is nearly one-fourth of the num- 
ber of white and free colored; while the proportion bétween the gross 
amount of the free and the slaves is between a sixth and a seventh. Be- 
sides, the deaths of the slaves above 10 is very nearly 1 in 77, which is a 
less proportion than in the same description of whites, which would be 
farther reduced by a deduction of the manumitted and fugitives. The 
greater mortality in the children of slaves is probably not attributable to 
any difference of race, but solely to the difference between those who have, 
as most of the whites, and those who want, as must many of the slaves, 
good nursing and attendance at that tender age. A correspondent excess 
of deaths is likely to be everywhere found in the indigent classes, espe- 
cially in the first year after birth. 

We have no means of ascertaining the mortality of the free colored 
class under 10, their deaths in the publications from the census office be- 
ing blended with those of the whites; but by reason of the number of this 
class who emigrate, the diminution of the portion over 10, between 1840 
and 1850, was as great as | in 50. 

In the cases of extreme longevity, we continue to perceive a great supe- 
riority in the colored classes over the whites, and in the free colored over 
the slaves, though in both cases less than was shown in the censuses of 
1830 and 1840. We perceive, also, a similar advantage of temales in 
advanced age, until it exceeds one hundred years, when the males prepon- 
derate. 
















































* It may be objected to the above estimate, that it greatly underrates the number of deaths of 
children under 1 in following the returns of the censos, as that class of deaths is not more than 
one half the proportion estimated by the life tables of Europe. The error of this part of the cen- 
sus, so grossly inconsistent with other parts, is readily admitted; but itis probably compensated by 
the rule here adopted (for want of materials for a better) of taking the mean between the deaths of 
those under | and those who are between 9 and 10, since the number who die under 10 is so dispro- 

ortionately large as greatly to overrate the average annual deaths in the ten years. Notwithstand- 
ny the acknowledged error, the number of dexths in persons under ten exceeds those of the 
European tables of mortality. The result is, therefore, probably not far from the truth, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, THE BLIND, THE INSANE, AND THE IDIOTIC, 


In all the preceding enumerations of those who were deprived of hear- 
ing, sight, or reason, the free colored part of the population was confound- 
ed with the slaves, and the insane with the idiotic, but in the seventh 
census they have been separated. The result may be seen in the following 
table :— 


NUMBER OF THE DEAF AND DUMB, BLIND, INSANE, AND IDIOTIC PERSONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JUNE Ist, 1850. 
Deaf and dumb. * Blind, Insane. Idiotic. 
Free Free Free Free 
Whites, cold. 81. Whites. col’d. Sl. Whites. col’d. Sl Whites. col’d. SI. 

Maine.:.«. 965 1... 108 . ‘ # 675 ee 
N. Hamps’e 180 «- 182 . ¢ ee, BBQ 
Vermont... 147 os an ay 5 , 297 
Massachus’s 356 ae eet fot 186 
R. Island... 62 > OF 
Connecticut 3898 -. 174 
N. York... 1,256 »- 1,187 
N. Jersey . 184 od 878 
Penneylv’a. 1,130 -. 941 
Delaware... 48 25 
Maryland. 197 215 
D. of Col.. = =17 15 
Virginia... 540 497 
N. Carolina. 889 879 
8. Carolina. 134 150 
Georgia... 224 
Florida. ... 15 
Alabama.. 156 
Mississippi. 112 
Louisiana . 3 72 
Texas..... Fg 61 
Arkansas... 78 
Tennessee. 883 
Kentucky . 419 
Missouri... 191 
Tilinois.... 259 
Indiana... . 
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Michigan... 
Wisconsin . 
Towa ..... 
California . 
Minnesota.. és A al ve 
N. Mexico.. SIG wi is ie 
Oregon.... aici days ices 5 

on ja ae - 5 


Total ... 9,136 136 5681 7,978 429 1,387 14,972 311 327 14,257 348 1,182 50,994 


For the sake of better comparing this part of the census with the cor- 
respondent parts of the census of 1840, we shall again unite the free col- 
ored with the slaves, and the idiotic with the insane. By this comparison 
it appears that— 

OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
In the white population the proportion in 1840 was as 1 in 2,123 
ag “3 3 1850 . 2,140 


In the colored population the proportion in 1840 was as 1 in 2,933 
7. . Ks 1850 © LT By cocvccecccs 5,455 
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OF THE BLIND, 





In the white population the proportion in 1840 was as 1 in.. ........ ose 2,821 
3 e: - 1850 oo 5 atneee 2,450 
In the colored population the proportion in 1840 was as 1 in...... $0 oa 1,509 
- . rm 1850 WD wees cackies 1,929 











OF THE INSANE AND IDIOTIC, 





Tn the white population the proportion in 1840 was as 1 in.............. 977 
“ - = 1850 we OSs petune eases 668 
In the colored population the proportion in 1840 was as 1 in.......... ove 978 
. ‘ . ee Eas hoes ve cuces 1,929 





We here perceive great discrepancies between the last census and that 
of 1840. In the white population while the number of deaf and dumb is 
nearly the same, the proportion of the blind has increased about 13 per 
cent, and that of the insane and idiotic more than 30 per cent. But in 
the colored race, in all three of the privations, the proportionate number 
is greatly diminished. In the class of the blind the proportion is reduced 
more than one-fourth; in the class of the deaf and dumb it is reduced 
nearly one-half, and in that of the insane and idiotic the reduction is more 
than one-half. 

The suspicions entertained against the accuracy of that part of the cen- 
sus of 1840 which respected the insane of the colored population, have 
been justified by subsequent investigations, but on the other hand, in cor- 
recting the error, the correspondent part of the seventh census seems 
hardly entitled to our entire confidence. We know that much sensibility it 
was excited by the greater frequency of insanity among the colored race a 
which resulted from that census, and it is possible that the interest thus 
felt may, in more ways than one, have biased the judgment of the 
census takers in placing individuals under this class. Though the census 
of 1840 unquestionably overrated the number of the colored insane in 
the Northern States, yet when we saw the proportion gradually increase 
as we proceeded on the Atlantic coast from Georgia to Maine, and in the 
West from Louisiana to Michigan, it was not to be believed that the di- ' 
versity was produced by a correspondent variety and gradation of errors ; i 
and reasoning on probabilities, we were compelled to admit that there was ; 
somé@ solid foundation for the difference exhibited, though it might be 
greatly exaggerated. We may add that there is intrinsic evidence in favor 
of the census of 1840 on this point, which that of 1850 does not possess. 
Nor is this all. That census itself affords grounds for questioning its ac- 
curacy. It shows that while in the white population the proportion of the 
insane and idiotic is as much as 1 in 668, in the colored population it is 
only 1 in 1,929; and though we cannot admit that in New England, 
where the colored population shows a small increase, the number of insane 
and idiotic has fallen from 383 to 45, as the census shows; neither can 
we readily believe that, contrary to all previous enumerations, the propor- 
tion of the white race thus afflicted is three times as great as that of the 
colored. We must, then, look to future enumerations to decide whether 
the liability of the last-mentioned race to these mental maladies, which 
the census of 1840 has confessedly exaggerated in some States, has not 
been generally underrated by the census of 1850, and whether truth does 
not occupy a middle point between them. 
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CHAPTER VII, 


ON THE FUTURE INCREASE OF POPULATION, 


If we deduct from the population of 1850 the numbers gained by immi- 
gration, and by the acquisition of Texas, New Mexico, and California, with 
their increase to June Ist, 1850, we shall ascertain the present increase by 
natural multiplication. Thus :— 


The whole population was ..... sceccceserseeeeeeseres 23,191,876 
Deduct the number of immigrants and their in- 
crease between 1840 and 1850............ 1,840,227 
Gain from Texas and their increase.......... 200,000 
_ 2,040,227 


Population exclusive of immigrants. ..........2sse00% 21,151,649 


The difference between this number and 17,069,453, the population of 
1840, showing an increase of 23.9 per cent in ten years, or 2.16 per cent 
a year. This is far below the ordinary estimates. but it cannot be materi- 
ally increased without a great reduction in the computed number of 
immigrants; and if we merely take their number as returned from the 
custom-house, and allow nothing for their increase, supposing it not more 
than suflicient to compensate their mortality, then the increase in ten 
years would be raised only to 25.58 per cent, or 2.82 per cent in one year. 

This implies a great diminution in the rate of natural increase, but the 
census exhibits abundant evidence of the same fact, in accordance with the 
census of 1840. Thus the number of children under ten of the white 
population—6,600,586—bears to the white females—9,523,511—the pro- 
portion of 58.81 per cent, whereas in 1840 it was 64.63 per cent. If we 
deduct the immigrants, who, from the greater proportion of adults, tend 
to lessen the proportion of children, we shall find the same evidence of 
decrease. Thus by deducting 750,000* for the immigrant females, on the 
ist of June, 1850, computed from the custom-house returns and the prob- 
able mortality, and 350,000* for the immigrant children, the proportion 
of the residues of children to females, would be less than 60 per dent— 
(59.93.) 

On examining the rate of increase of the children in the several states, 
in the last ten years, we do not find the same uniformity of result as was 
exhibited during forty years, (see ante, page 104;) but if some of the 
States exhibit an increase in the proportion of children, a large majority 
—20 States out of 29—show a diminution, as may be seen in the follow- 
ing tables. 

In six of the States, given below—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Pennyslvania, Delaware, and Maryland, the proportion of children 
has increased in the last ten years, What has made these States excep- 
tions to the general rule, either in increasing the proportion of their chil- 
dren or in lessening that of their females, is not obvious; but the united 
increase of the whole five States is but 1.3 per cent. 





* These numbers, being deduced from data that are partly conjectural, have no claim to accurecy, 
but no presumable amount of error can materially affect the result. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE PROPORTION BETWEEN THE WHITE CHILDREN UNDER TEN YEARS OF 
AGE, AND THE WHITE FEMALES IN TWENTY STATES, IN THE YEARS 1800, 1840, anv 1850. 


Proportion 
1800, 1840. 1850, per cent. 

Females, Children. Females. Children, Females, Children. 1800, °40. °60, 
Maine........ 74,069 64,869 247.449 148,846 285,068 163,465 74.0 60.1 57.8 
N. Hampshire 91,740 60,465 143,932 70,887 161,496 173,593 65.9 48.5 45.4 
Vermont..... 74,580 57,692 144,840 80,111 153,744 82,808 77.8 55.3 53.7 
Massachusetis 211,299 124,566 868,351 178,057 501,257 240,835 58.9 46.9 48.0 
Rhode Island.. 88,579 19466 654,225 25,384 73,535 386,071 57.9 468 49.1 
Connecticut .. 123,528 78,682 158,556 71,783 183,215 85,422 696 46.7 46.6 
New York ... 258,587 195,840 1,171,583 681,091 1,508,836 844,761 75.7 58.1 56.2 
New Jersey... 95,600 67,402 174,533 103,802 232,057 138.500 705 59.1 59.7 
Pennsylvania . 284,627 270,283 831,845 524,189 1,115.426 712,673 71.2 63.0 63.8 
Delaware .... 24819 15,878 29,302 17,406 85,423 22,1385 639 59.4 62.4 
Maryland .--» 105,676 69,648 159,400 98,072 206,756 120,962 65.9 584 614 
Virginia ..... 252,151 179,761 869,745 240,843 448,500 290,010 71.8 65.0 56.5 
North Carolina 166,116 122,191 244,833 162,282 280,003 188,708 73.5 66.2 65.5 
South Carolina 95,339 72,075 128,588 86,566 186,816 88,5388 75.6 67.8 64.8 
Georgia wives - 48,298 38,248 197,161 160,317 265,829 187,602 81.1 76.2 73.4 
Mississippi hn 2,262 1,962 81,818 65,269 139,431 104,688 86.7 79.7 75.1 
Tennessee.... 44,529 87,677 815,198 284,700 374,601 268,817 84.6 74.4 71.6 
Kentucky.... 83.915 72,284 250,664 204,978 360,609 259,451 83.9 71.9 704 
Ohio ........ 20595 18,276 726,762 509,088 950,983 650416 88.7 73.3 68.4 
Indiana....... 2,003 1,645 825,925 248,127 470,976 853,699 82.1 76.1 75.1 


If we extend the comparison to all the other States whose population 
was known in 1840, we shall find in the greater number a correspondent 
diminution of their natural increase in the last ten years, as may be seen 
in the following table :— 


1840. 1850, Proportion per cent, 

Females. Children. Females, Children. 1840, 1860. 

pO Ee ee 11,487 8,404 21,498 peep ew 13.2 7.0 
pO Fae 158,403 125,547 207.081 16,558 789 ‘3.1 
TAAIIMNE, s+ 0 vtsae. « 68,716 48,684 114,248 151,846 70.9 67.6 
Arkansas ........... 84,863 28,899 76,815 77,268 83.9 80.9 
Mississippi........... 118,572 118,572 279,017 260,797 78.8 75.5 
Illinois ....... ee or 217,019 165,329 400,490 209,898 76.2 14.8 
Michigan. a: ..0206+ 98,165 69,036 186,606 299,896 70.5 69.2 
Wisconsin. .......... 11,992 8,690 140,405 129,890 72.5 73.8 
an gts-oe ead 18,668 14,562 90,984 41,297 [7.5 78,3 


The steady diminution in the rate of natural increase thus exhibited by 
the whole United States, and by most of the individual States, for fifty 
years, as well as by those States that have afforded the means of making 
the comparison for a shorter period, shows that the laws of population, as 
laid down by Malthus, must be considerably modified. It proves incon- 
testably that while in every country the means of attainable subsistence is 
a necessary element in the increase of its numbers, it is not an all-suflicient 
cause of such increase, nor so powerful a cause as Malthus seems to sup- 
pose; since we find the rate of increase declining in a country and at a 
period when subsistence is as easily obtained as it ever was, and where the 
labor of a month—and often that of a fortnight—would be sufficient to 
procure as much wholesome and palatable food as the laborer consumed 
m the year. It is clear, then, that moral causes— probably by producing 
a slight retardation of marriage—constitute the operative check in the 
United States, and that the extraordinary facility of subsistence which 
exists here, seems to exert no influence on that check. 

It follows from the preceding views that the period of duplication, in 
our progressive increase, must be steadily increasing, unless the deficiency 
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should be compensated, as it hitherto has been, and sometimes more than 
compensated, by immigration. 

The population of the United States consists principally of two races— 
the white and the African, and partly of a mixture of the two—the mulatto, 
which is first specially noticed in the seventh census. Though the natu- 
ral increase of the colored race, or at least of the servile portion, is greater 
than that of the whites, yet, by the aid derived from immigration, the 
white population is always gaining on the colored, so that the proportion, 
which in 1790 was as 4.19 white to one colored, was, in 1850, 5.37 to 
one; and the proportion of whites to slaves had increased in the same 
period from 4.5 to 7.2 to 1. 

The opinions which were hazarded in the first part of this work, (page 
116,) of the period when slavery would probably terminate of itself in the 
United States, must now be qualified by important changes in the condi- 
tion of the United States since 1840. The termination of slavery was, in 
those speculations, made to depend on the density of population, which 
again depended on the extent of territory. Since that time the United 
States have acquired about 800,000 square miles of almost vacant terri- 
tory, 237,000 of which, being added to the slaveholding States by the 
annexation of Texas, is one of the contingencies which would tend to pro- 
long the continuance of slavery. With this qualification as to time, the 
views presented by the author in 1843 remain unchanged, as he has met 
with neither fact nor argument to atfect their soundness. 

What may be the increase of the mixed race of mulattoes cannot yet be 
known, as they have been now enumerated for the first time. Their whole 
number, in 1850, was 405,754, of whom 159,095 were free, and 246,656 
were slaves. Tere is thus about one mulatto to every eight of the col- 
ored population, about one out of twelve of the slaves, and more than one 
out of two of the free colored. Some physiologists are disposed to regard 
mulattoes as hybrids, and as exhibiting in their greater shortness of life, 
the degeneracy of that class; but a comparative table of the blacks and 
mulattoes in two States—Connecticut and Louisiana, and two cities—New 
York and New Orleans, disproves this hypothesis. 

There is within the limits of the United States a third race—the Indians, 
who are not considered to be a part of the population. They have no 
share in the government, and contribute nothing, either by personal serv- 
ice or tax, to its support. They are not amenable to the laws except for 
crimes, and have no relation to the government, except as grantors of the 
lands they occupy, and as pensioners, in consequence of those grants. The 
number in this anomalous condition is estimated at something more than 
400,000, a part of whom occupy the territory set apart for them, and seem 
to be advancing in civilization; but the greater portion continue in their 
aboriginal habits and pursuits, and though considered to be within the 
jurisdiction of the States or Territories, are admitted to have the sole 
property in the soil of their ungranted territory. With regard to the 
ultimate destiny of this race, those who are advancing in civilization may 
retain their independence and be finally incorporated with the States of 
the Union, while those who are still in their savage state may be encour- 
aged by the success of the former to follow their example, or gradually 
dwindling in number as their lands diminish, the remnant may become 
paupers and pensioners of the government; or lastly the whole of those 
who survive their exterminating wars and their free use of ardent spirits, 
may become gradually amalgamated with the other two races. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ATLANTIC AND WESTERN STATES-——-THE SLAVEHOLD- 
ING AND NON-SLAVEHOLDING STATES COMPARED. 


By the last eensus it was found that the Western States continued to 
gain on the Atlantic States, and the States prohibiting slavery or those 
which permit it, though in a diminished ratio from that which was an- 
ticipated in 1840, as may be seen in the following tables of their respective 
populations, representatives in Congress, and presidential electors, in 1850. 
As we now have more accurate estimates of the extent of the States and 
Territories than was before published, and have acquired a large accession 
of territory since 1840, the areas, as corrected, are here given :— 


ATLANTIC STATES, 
I. Non-slaveholding Area in eq. Represen~ Elect- 
States. miles. Population, _ tatives. ors, 
POI 6 Ssls4 ass 0 ok ou ane 0 eee 81,755 583,169 6 8 
New Hampshire............-. 9,280 817,976 5 
WHERBODE 66 5 occc cde én cb saaners 10,212 814,120 5 
Massachusetts Ae 7,800 994,514 13 
OY NS 0. vce cvs dutadetees 1,806 147,645 4 
Connecticut....... eaweesdi een ve ge 4,674 870,792 6 
BT TAN. cs khan sv ated sthenesad 47,000 3,097,394 35 
ST CENUEE cnn c'en thneehbieseee's.e 8,320 489,555 7 
Fy POOOPIVRDI. oc cc vercvcpeccece 46,000 2,311,786 23 


SRA Hp 





160,747 8,626,851 106 


Il. Slaveholding Area in sq. Represen- Elect- 
States. miles, Population, tatives, ors. 
DN a 6 aes sue cages Npéice 2,120 91,532 1 8 
DTM s wins v0 ovccceesds cosas 11,124 583,034 6 8 
3. Virginia 61,352 1,421,661 13 15 
4, North Carolina... ....... eld sigh 869,089 10 
5. South Carolina ...... etcae tae 668,507 8 
ET Ce POET Jickemae nae 906,185 10 
he  aae a+ SaED on eves i 87,445 8, 
District of Columbia.............. 51,687 : 





MU Sis cn cnib's'nc es cedvece aes 272,018 4,679,090 57 


WESTERN STATES. 


I, Non-slaveholding Area in sq. Represen- Elec- 
States. tiles, Population, tatives. tors. 
Arne Crecerccoces 39,964 1,980,329 21 23 
11, Indiana .... ° 33,800 988,416 11 13 
12. Illinois 55,405 851,479 9 
13. Michigan ......... me 56,243 897,654 4 
14, Wisconsin ........ coe cover 53,024 805,391 3 
15. Iowa .. eveeccccrece 50,914 192,214 2 
2 

52 


11 
6 
5 
4 
4 


16. California......... F 155,980 92,597 
EN avis ba vad 0 bce k'ee 1,472,661 92,298 





Total, ciccccvevccvosecrvccces 1,417,991 4,900,369 66 








* The areas of these Territories are thus given in De Bow’s Compendium, ou whose authority 
the areas of the States are also given :— 


71,127 | Oregon 

114,798 | Utah 

166,025 | Washington 

335,882 

207,007 | ‘Total 
VOL, XXXI.—NO. I. 4 
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Il, Slaveholding Area in sq. Represen- 
States, miles. Population. tatives. Electors. 


ose as oh ok nmin le 41,255 517,762 
De nce ckbdeccbeenddoccsiccess “SRO 212,592 
10. BOSON 6 Ss ks. Sak i as 50,722 171,628 
11. SECS RR Ore Ee 47,156 606,526 
BE, Mo Sb cca eek dds « scocvbecs 52,198 209,897 
18. Tennessee ......... ccc cee ceees 45,600 1,002,717 1 
14. Kentucky ........ceeeeececesees 87,680 982,405 ) 
PcG so shes'ne cnbbnvuncs nadbads 67,380 682,044 


WUEn dae peccaccavucedea.css  Oneeead 4,985,566 © 47 


INCREASE OF POPULATION OF THE PRECEDING DIVISIONS OF STATES IN 80 Yraks, 
Decennial inerease, 


1830. 1840. 1850. 1830. 1840. 1850. 
Atlantic States ........... 9,188,133 10,686,381 13,205,941 28.8 16.3 245 
Western States ........... 8,692,569 6,378,972 9,885,935 63.7 73.6 54.5 
Non-slaveholding States.... 7,012,300 9,728,922 138,527,220 85.8 38.7 36.2 
Slaveholding States........ 5,848,303 7,334,431 9,664,656 29,9 25.4 318 

If the same rate of increase should continue with the Atlantic and the 
Western States respectively, when will the latter attain the preponderance 
to which they are ultimately destined by reason of their far greater extent 
of territory? Their respective numbers, which had been in 1840 in the 
ratio of 60 per cent for the Atlantic States and 40 per cent for the Western 
States, had changed, according to the census of 1850, to 57.4 per cent for 
the Atlantic States and 42.6 per cent for the Western; thus showing that 
as they approached at the rate of only 5.2 per cent in 10 years, it would 
require three more decennial terms, or be 1880, before the Western States 
would have a preponderance, which would then be less than 1 per cent. 

By this time the progress of railroads, canals, and manufactures, may have 
so increased their commercial intercourse as to overcome the influence of 
local jealousy and narrow local interests. Experience may teach the mass 
of both divisions, that on all great national questions—such, for example, 
as the policy of supporting a respectable navy—their interests are identi- 
‘eal. It must, however, be recollected that the increasing immigration, 
both foreign and domestic, to the new States and Territories in the West, 
may accelerate the progress of the Western States beyond the rate here sup- 
posed ; and that, on the other hand, the States on the Pacific, now reckoned 
in the Western division, may form a class by themselves, and be neutrals 
between the other two divisions, or, perehance, incline to throw their 
weight into the scale of the Atlantic States, under the influence of their 
commercial connections. 

In the other twofold division of the States, growing out of the institution 
of slavery, it happens that the division which already has the preponder- 
ance of numbers, also increases the fastest. What effect this growing 
ascendancy may have on the agitating and perplexing topic of slavery, 
cannot now be foreseen. It may infuse a new heat and bitterness in the 
strife that has been thus engendered ; or it may produce more moderation 
when the disparity is more seen and felt by both parties than at present ; 
or, lastly, in the alternate ebbs and flows which the tides of popular feel- 
ing are ever undergoing, the subject that now fills the land with discord, 
and threatens it with consequences as serious as lasting, may come to be 
regarded as of no higher concern to the General Government or the Amer- 
ican people, than the extent of parental or marital authority in a State, or 
its penal code, on all of which both man’s moral sympathy and his reli- 
gious creed may be brought to bear as directly as on domestic slavery. 














CHAPTER IX, 
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RELIGION—-JUVENILE AND POPULAR INSTRUCTION. 





In consequence of the entire freedom of religion in the United States, 
their different sects are more diversified in tenets and character, and are lesa 
unequal in numbers than in any other country. The principal denomina- 
tions, with the number of churches and value of the property belonging 
to each, may be seen in the following table :-— 








No. of Value of No. of Value of 

Denominations, churches. property. Denominations, churches, property. 

1. Methodist....... 18,280 $14,822,870 /|12. Free........... 886 268,305 
2. Baptist ........ 9,875 11,020,855 | 13. German Reform. 338 975,080 
2. Presbyterian.... 4,824 14,453,789)|14. Dutch Reformed. 330 4,096,880 
4, Congregational... 1,706 7,970,195 | 15. Moravian....... 828 417,667 
5. Episcopal...... 1,450 11,375,810|16. Unitarian ...... 249 3,178,822 
6. Roman Catholic.. 1,221 9,250,758/17. Menonites....... 113 93,845 
4. Lutheran....... 1,217  2,884,286/18. Tunkers........ 51 87,625 
8. Christians....... 863 847,036 |19. Jews.......... 80 830,600 
9. Friends.......-. 726 1,718,767 | 20. Swedenborgian .. 16 108,600 
10. Union ...... -e- ©6608 644,715 Minor sects...... 418 985,180 
11. Universalist..... 529 1,752,816 — 
NGG 6-4 case< peed eee eee eed shee enw e k 6s $8,061 $87,328,861 


The sects whose churches throughout the Union exceed 1,000, have the 
following local distribution :— 
Presby- Congre- Episco- R, Cath- 


Methodist. Ba 


Maine....... . 199 
N. Hampshire. 103 
Vermont...... 146 
Massachusetts . 262 
Rhode Island.. 23 
Connecticut... 185 
New York.... 1,281 
New Jersey .. 312 
Pennsylvania . 889 
Delaware,.... 106 
Maryland..... 479 
Dist. of Colum. 16 
Virginia,..... 1,025 
North Carolina. 784 
South Carolina. 484 
Georgia...... 795 
Florida ...... 87 
Alabama...... 587 
Mississippi... . 451 
Louisiana..... 125 
Texas........ 176 
Arkansas..... 168 
Tennessee .... 861 
Kentucky .... 530 


Missouri ..... 250 
SP tscunus:, 3,008 
Indiana...... 7 
Illinois... ... 405 
Michigan..... 119 
Wisconsin. .. 110 
a 71 
California .... 5 
Territories. ... 2 
« attsipila 


Total.... 13,280 


ptist. terian. gatio 


82 180 
1938 13. 176 
102 11 «175 
236 15 «448 
106 ee 21 
114 17 268 
781 671 215 
108 149 8 
220 775 es 
12 26 ee 
45 56 . 
6 6 ee 
649 240 ee 
615 151 ee 
413 185 1 
879 97 1 
56 16 ee 
579 162 . 
885 143 . 
77 18 ° 
82 45 . 
114 52 . 
646 3638 oe 
803 224 ee 
800 125 oe 
551 663 100 
428 282 2 
282 206 46 
66 2 29 
49 40 87 
20 38 14 
1 3 - 
1 2 1 
9,375 


4,824 1,706 1,459 1,221 


It would seem, from the preceding tables, that there is, on an average, 


nal. pal. — olic, 
9 12 
il 2 
26 2 
54 41 
26 7 
104 138 
279 «175 
52 22 
188 = 139 
21 3 
183 65 
6 6 
173 17 
50 4 
72 14 
20 8 
10 5 
17 5 
13 9 
14 55 
8 13 

2 7 
17 3 
19 48 
11 65 
70 130 
24 68 
27 59 
25 44 
19 64 
5 18 

1 18 
79 


Lutheran. 


Othe 


fects. 


212 
128 
137 
428 

45 

14 
700 
155 
807 


4,979 


r 
Total. 
945 
626 
599 
1,475 
228 
4,134 
8138 
8,566 
180 
909 
46 
2,383 
1,795 
1,182 
1,862 
177 
1,373 
1,616 
306 
341 
862 
2,014 
1,845 
880 
8,936 
2,032 
1,228 
899 
865 
193 
28 
94 


ee ee 


38,061 
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a church, or place of worship, for every 610 of the gross population— 
adults and children; that the average property of each is about $2,300, 
though some are ten times as rich as others; and that the churches of the 
Methodists and Baptists united outnumber all the other sects. 

These places of worship are distributed in every part of the Union very 
nearly in proportion to population, showing that the American people, in 
whose spontaneous action these accommodations for public worship origi- 
nated and are maintained, exhibit a remarkable uniformity in the spirit of 
devotion, however great may be the diversity in their manifestations of it, by 
particular tenets and modes of worship, as may be seen in the following :— 
TABLE OF THE NUMBER OF CHURCHES IN EACH OF THE GREAT DIVISIONS OF THE STATES, AND 

OF THE QUOTAS OF POPULATION ASSIGNABLE TO EACH, 


No. of No. of persons 
Local divisions. churches, Population, to each. 


New England RIGROOD x6 40 00s be Vabeee on 4,607 2,628,116 594 
LE a rer re ae er 10,648 - 6,624,928 660 
Southern States 7,899 3,952,538 530 
5,065 8,821,117 620 
10,853 6,379,923 590 
The inequality, small as it is, is increased by the fact that in the South- 
ern States, where the churches are relatively the most numerous, they are 
probably below the average in the number they can ac comnodate. and 
that in the Middle States, where the churches are proportionally the few- 
est, they are above the average in magnitude. 


Of the three classes of Pustic Scuoors enumerated by the census of 
1850, there is no material difference in the number of Colleges from the 
census of 1840, but there is, in the former, a much larger proportion of 
inferior schools. The proportion of illiterate, however, is about double 
that in 1840. 

This seeming retrograde course, of which instances are so rare in the 
United States, ‘and. which is not in ac cordance with the great increase of 
primary schools, may probably be in part attributed to the recent large 
additions to the number of immigrants—the States which received the 
greatest number showing also the greatest increase of illiterates—and a 
part may, perhaps, be ascribed to a smaller number of omissions in this 
class, now that the census takers are required to return each individval 
separately. 

Universities 
States. and Stua- Endow- 
colleges. dents. Endowment. Academies, Scholars. ment. 
ee cevcccese ee 2 282 $14,000 131 6,648 $51,187 
New Hampshire........... ' 278 11,000 107 5,821 48,202 
Vermont....... aS Pesseanedss 464 21.558 118 6,864 48,935 
Massachusetts 1,043 = 107,901 881 12,774 310,177 
Rhode Island 150 8,500 46 1,691 82,748 
Connecticut .......c.cee0. 738 53,620 202 6,966 145,967 


2,950 $211,589 985 40,284 $632,216 


2,673 148,258 8538 49,262 $10,332 
470 79,700 219 9,569 226,388 
8,286 282,205 524 23,751 467,843 
144 17,200 65 2,011 47,832 
992 101,714 225 10,677 @42,2z9 
218 24,000 47 2,383 84,040 
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New England States......... 


Baer York... vsunccesss seve 
New Jersey ...0.ccccedececs 
Pennsylvania 


ca to 
= to 


Maryland 
District of Columbia 





7,788 $653,077 1,962 97,608 $1,878,664 
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Middle States..........0..- 
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Universities 
States. and Stu- Endow- 
colleges, dents. Endowment. Academies. Scholars. ment. 


Virginian... ...cccccccceees 12 1,685 169,790 308 8,982 284,872 
North Carolina.............. 5 6518 40,700 272 17,822 187,648 
South Carolina.............. 8 720 104,790 202 1,467 - 205,489 
GOOPBIA.. .....ccceecvccsees 18 1,636 105,480 219 9,059 108,988 
RRR ok | ERR og ‘ vk Weeds 1,251 12,089 





Southern States.... ........ 4,308 $410,710 } $748,581 


RST Se SRR ear 567 41,255 8,290 164,165 
OR caved oa 6deas's'e 862 42,400 6,628 73,717 
MI oso padicnceiicses 469 76,250 5,328 198,077 
MES eS iech evince. ekecds 165 1,000 8,389 89,3884 
Arkansas............ 150 8,100 2,407 27,937 
Tennessee.............. 1,605 638,507 9,517 156,842 





South-western States........ 8,817 85,559 $655,122 


Missouri... .. Was sees ‘ 1,809 49,528 2 8,829 148,171 
Kentucky A ee Pe ai i ahead 1,873 181,461 12,712 952,617 
as <Siwwn sunadk whee 8,621 125,792 15,052 149,352 
ie han oad wn 604 ba vel 1,069 43,350 6,185 63,520 
here chia ies ces 442 13,300 4,179 40,488 
DG tins daueceadake deo 808 14,000 1,616 24,974 
NNN, sc'es wni.nins paceman’ "5 4,300 2,723 18,796 
SU 4 05 04.0 600s ona Seanced 100 2,000 1,051 7,980 
eB. eR Sei eee ewe 170 14,270 
FOTO. 66 ces Sis sigs He 894 23,078 


North-western States. ....... 8,497 3 1,128 58,421 $247,246 








ion een os... eee 
on , , mee A Ne NIETO tne Ech etn m eee * S 


Total............000+ 284 27,159 $1,916,698 6,032 261,862 $4,653,842 


Primary Uliter- 
States, schools, Scholars, Endowment, ates. 


MN has asks b's boo v8 o Gee bnvuces 1,042 102,815 £815,486 6,282 
New Hampshire db sched Ve wnchaseociann 2.381 75,642 166,944 8,009 
BNE os 6b bAsaba Awad aed oWole de 2,781 93,457 176,111 6,240 
PONMTEG ong codon d void cdpedavnce 8,679 176476 1,006,795 28,345 
ME SO fi. Sa ona 65-60 0 0 ose ae 416 R 100,481 3,607 
Connecticut .. wax oh sun Raeeea Ks 1,656 ‘ 231,226 5,806 


7 EMRE SAAR RAF AR mseRse i tia ES 3 
at HUA NRE RAR PP i ne 





New England States............0++- 11,905 - $1,996,998 


New York Z 11,580 675,221 1,472,057 98,722 
eon hedeire MYTELY Le EE 1,479 78,205 216,992 18,665 
Pennsylvania. .......... . 9,061 413,706 1,414,530 76,272 
NI ond s'nuks die o's'vbSacdcace’ 194 8,970 43,861 10,181 
Maryland hedome overs espeseenees can 907 83,254 229,848 41,877 
District of Columbia........ 222.000: 22 2,169 14,282 4,671 





Middle States...........ceeceeeeeee 23,248 1,211,525 $3,391,520 260,388 


Virginia ee eet CET . 2,987 67,488 $14,025 88,520 
North Carolina. .......-..02- ‘cs 2,657 104,095 158,564 80,423 
South Carolina..........e6-- : 724 17,8388 200,600 16,504 
Georgia. ..... ies Aran 1,251 82,705 182,231 41,667 
Piorida.. 644... Pere erure. Cee ee ref 69 1,878 22,386 4,129 





Southern States. .......ssececeesees 7,638 223,954 $877,806 281,343 
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Primary Iliter- 
States, schools. Scholars. Endowment. ates. 
REIIOG Silica 0's « aig sé s to0% bdo 0 1,152 28,380 315,002 83 992 
BO, hcciied  .  opbbsccsewsenese 782 18,746 254,159 13,528 
EE Bibb «<u eithbnn dhe datdec 664 25,046 849,679 24,610 
NS 0 i Gad 0's oct hbessanbbdiee « 849 7,946 44,088 10,583 
Arkansas . 853 8,498 43,763 16,9385 
2,667 103,651 195,448 48,619 





South-western States ... .....eese00. 5,677 192,262 $1,202,184 118261 


SIND ciel so ctble's c's dnles Hae ee 2,234 41,429 160,770 36,768 
NT 0 ness ss Kale s Cube bese 2,667 103,651 211,852 69,706 
GIES so 6 wktech o'0 s eb'ee oveee 11,661 484,153 743,074 66,020 
Indiana..... End <0 cde <eabhihaes 4,822 161,500 814,467 72,710 
inoi 4,054 425,790 849,350 41,2838 
2,714 110,455 169,806 8,281 

1,423 58,817 118,133 6,453 

742 29,616 51,492 8,153 

California ...........000. Senshi 2 49 3,600 5,235 
Territories .......... ins EA ieawe’ 16 80 15,509 25,994 





North-western States ...........00+-  8¢,885 1,445,540 $2,131,053 870,603 





80,991 2,854,173 $9,591,530 1,053,420 


The scholars of the three classes are in the following centesimal propor- 
tions, by which it appears that the second class and the elementary gained 
to a small extent, while the college class remained as it was :— 


College students....... pawebcccctdesoberece 8 
2 


Academical T. 
Elementary 2 


But the great source of popular instruction in these States is the peri- 
odical press, which has an extent and dispersion known in no vther coun- 
try. Its productions may be classed under the single sheets published as 
newspapers daily, or once, twice, or thrice a week, and pamphlets published 
monthly, semi-monthly, or quarterly. They are thus distributed among 
the States :— 

C7 NEWSPAPERS.--——~, c——- PAMPHLETS.-—-— 
Twice or 
thrice a Quar- Aggre- 
Daily. week, Weekly, Monthly.  terly. 
4 
New Hampshire............ 
Vermont. 


to 
wert 
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Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsy!vania. 

RORWATO FS i5.. 06 RR ES 
Maryland 

District of Columbia. 
Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 
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c—-—NEWSPAPERS.——,, 7 PAMPHLETS.-——-\ 
Twice or 


thrice a Quar- Aggre- 

_ States Daily. week. Weekly. Monthly. terly. gute. 
GOOD: 6 0c bcKecccicidsics 5 3 87 6 eee 61 
Ee RP er aos he 1 9 1 49 10 
Alabama ...........00s00s 6 5 @ Orin. 38. (60 
Mississippi ..........+.0- és 4 46 1 85 50 
Louisiana .......... Steece 11 6 37 ee 209 55 
Wh ov cb Bdcln es ds bees ‘ 5 29 os 19 51 
ATTAINS. oo iecccccctvess és és 9 - 43 9 
Tennessee... ........++00+- 8 2 36 4 428 50 
MII 46 o Whales necddcccce 5 4 45 7 51 62 
Kentucky........... Déduee 9 7 38 8 310 62 
BGS des bide <b v Badu. 26 os “°° 2 119107 
TRAM 2 osc ecccecccccece 9 2 95 1 68 107 
ERT ee 8 4 84 3 118-261 
Michigan.......... seieees 3 2 47 6 87 58 
EP SE oe ne 6 4 35 1 51 46 
See re ee ee .2 25 2 46 20 
California ........ Seen 4 ye 3 os 51 1 
OEE aes ee 254 146 = 1,902 195 19 2,526 


These various periodicals have been arranged under the four heads of 
political, literary, religious, and scientific :— 





sk Fe Fe Se: £ BAe 
States . ae 2 See B13 :.:@f 3 
B , & g gee uae. a 8 
P3ogf eee ae 
: : Yo s A : wi = 
Maine..... 29 15 4 1 £49|Alaboma.. 43 12 31 ~~ 60 
N.Hampsh. 22 10 5 1  88| Mississippi. 40 10 «. . 50 
Vermont... 27 6 3 . 85|Louisian... 34 19 #2=21 271 ~# 565 
Massachus . 82 89 24 14 209 | Texas...... 14 18 - Beas 34 
R. Island .. 12 wie 19 | Arkansas .. 6 8 ; 9 
Connecticut. 8 12 4 1 46 | Tennessee .. 36 q 4 50 
New York.. 263 116 $712 428] Missouri... 42 17 Q 61s 
NewJersey. 44 7 .. 61|Kentucky.. 42 14° 5 62 
Pen:sylvan. 198 83 28 1 9810|Ohio....... 192 48 0«21 «5261 
Delaware.. 8 RET i 10 | Indiana. ... 84 21 :.. "ae 
Maryland... 89 621 6 2 68 | Illinois..... 18 28 8 8 107 
D. of Colum, 15 3 eee’ 18 Michigan ed 39 8614 3 3 58 
Virginia... 62 15 + +$§&§ 1  87| Wisconsin... 42 8 «. 1 = 46 
N. Carolina. 85 610 | aia 51 | Iowa...... 25 3 A 29 
S. Carolina. 24 18 | ie 46 | California. . ne 7 BEN 7 
Georgia.... 20 «24 3 4 651 Territories . 1 3 ee 4 
Florida .... q ‘ 2 10 —_—_- 





Oe ee ee at et 2 oe 


The public libraries of the United States seem to be sufficiently numer- 
ous, considering how dispersed is the greater part of the population—there 
being about 1 for each 1,500 of the population. But there is no instance 
yet of those large and complete libraries which we see in most European 
countries. No library here has yet reached 100,000 volumes, and but two 
or three have attained half that number. 

These libraries may be arranged under the three heads of Public Libra- 
ries, provided by the government or by joint-stock companies, College and 
Theological Libraries—and libraries of Sunday and other schools. These, 
with the number of volumes in each, are thus distributed among the 
States :— 
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logical li- Public School poop 

States. braries, Volumes. libraries. Volumes. libraries. Volumes. libraries. Volumes. 
Maine.... 17 40,317 7 51,489 142 29,211 236 121,969 
N. Hamp. 9 22,425 47 42,017 73 21,317 129 85,759 
Vermont.. 12 23,860 30 21,061 54 19,720 95 64,641 
Massachus. 60 156,157 177 257,787 1,225 270,120 1,462 684,015 
R, Island.. 8 82,756 25 42,007 62 27,579 96 104,342 
Connectic’t 11 83,225 88,609 111 42,084 164 165,318 
N. York... 31 141,577 197,229 10,9389 1,422,023 11,013 1,760,820 
N. Jersey. 6 24,338 43,993 43 12,744 128 80,885 
Pennsylva. 47 104,411 184,686 256 75,192 893 863,409 
Delaware . 1 5,000 10,250 12 2,700 17 17,950 
Maryland... 15 34,642 54,750 92 84,650 124 125,042 
D. of Col’a. 2 66,100 ms eee. 9 98,600 
Virginia... 16 382,595 17 4,681 54 88,462 
N.Carolina 14 k 2,500 20 8,852 88 29,592 
8S. Carolina 7 17,758 3 2,750 26 107,472 
Georgia o% 9 6,500 26 8,788 38 81,788 
Florida... . 1,000 1,660 7 2,660 
Alabama... 8,848 9,275 56 26,628 
Mississippi 7,264 4,380 117 21,737 
Louisiana. . 9,800 12,000 19 26,809 
Texas .... 2,100 2,180 12 4,230 
Arkansas . : eae 250 170 3 420 
Tennessee . 5,878 23 7,598 84 22,896 
Missouri... 23,105 70 31,650 97 75,056 
Kentucky. 49,424 29 4,617 80 19,466 
Ohio. 65,703 261 63,575 852 186,826 
Indiana... 85,982 88 13,065 151 68408 
Illinois ... 25,105 115 18,704 152 62,486 
Michigan . 65,116 18 84,927 417 107,948 
Wisconsin . 12,046 80 7,180 .. 72 21,029 
2,650 4 3,140 32 5,799 


to me OF 
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843 1,484,641 1,217 1,446,015 14,055 2,189,725 15,615 4,636,411 


Art. IIL—A STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 


NUMBER II. 
SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS, 


Tue soil of the State of Illinois is essentially fertile, and her agricultural! 
resources almost boundless. When her entire surface is reduced into 
judicious cultivation, she wilt make a larger return, acre for acre, than 
probably any similar extent of territory on the continent. We have seen 
that her surface is divided into two principal parfs—the prairies and the 
alluvions of the river bottoms. And what are these prairies but alluvial 
deposits, varying in fertility as the waters which once covered them have 
left greater or smaller qnantities of vegetable decomposition at one point 
or another ? 

It is unnecessary for our present purposes to enter into an examination 
of the theories of the formation of the prairies and alluvions, to prove that 
they do or do not arise from the same causes—it is enough for our pres- 
ent purposes to know that the constituents or properties of both are the 
same, or very nearly so. That the prairies were originally covered with 
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water, is perfectly evident; and a depth of water over them was attained, 
remarks Mr. Schoolcraft, “ adequate to the deposition of those successive 
strata of small pebblestones, sand, clay, fine, rich loams, and carbonaceous 
molds, of which they are composed.” Mr. 8. continues :-— 


“On the breaking away of the obstruction which kept the waters upon the 
prairies, the waters would recede gradually into those channels in which it is 
now drained off, sinking }ower and lower as the force of the current carried be- 
fore it new portions of the yielding rock. The margins of these drains would 
remain covered with water until a comparatively recent period, and acquire fur- 
ther deposits of alluvial matter. These new deposits would be highly favorable 
to the afier-growth of forest trees; while the intermediate table lands, being first 
exposed to the sun, would soon be covered with a luxuriant growth of grasses 
and various herbage, that would attract from adjoining regions the innumerable 
herds of large graminivorous animals which formerly inhabited the country. The 
effect of these immense herds of animals feeding upon the nascent plains would 
be to trample down vegetation and prevent the growth of large forest trees—a 
result that may be supposed to have been still further promoted by their annual 
exposure to fire. This hypothesis derives additional weight from an attentive 
consideration of the mineral character of alluvial deposits forming the surface of 
prairies, in which we often observe fine, hard and compacted layers of earth, simi- 
lar to those which are found at the bottom of mill ponds where the water has 
been long stagnant,” &e. 


Who can estimate, then, the agricultural wealth of a region with so fine 
a climate, so well watered, and whose whole surface is mold, or an admix- 
ture of the debris of rocks, clay, sand or gravel, with animal and vegetable 
remains / 

The State contains 35,459,260 acres; of which 12,037,412 are included 
in farms, but only 5,039,545 acres are improved ; yet Illinois is the tenth 
State in the Union in this respect. The States having a larger quantity 
of improved land are— 
Acres of im- Acres of im- 
proved land. | proved land. 
MEE EOUR svascderceess 12,408,968 | Tennessee. ......2+ee00- 5,175,173 
Pennsylvania ........... 8,628,619 | Kentucky ..........06:- 11,368,270 
Ss slaw iia dc eee <ce 16,360,186 5 tO win 5 <0 Gdeenioceces 9,851,498 
North Carolina ......... SAGE OTT Fs 4 < c w'adetitececes 5,046,548 
RS 6,378,479 


' 

Of these 12,037,412 acres of land included in farms, 879,049 acres of 
improved land and 1,487,182 acres of unimproved land lie in the counties 
bordering on the Mississippi ; 183,815 acres of improved land and 287,657 
acres of unimproved land in the Rock River counties; 942,656 acres of 
improved and 1,027,509 acres of unimproved in the Illinois River coun- 
ties ; 317,166 acres of improved and 338,086 acres of unimproved lie in 
the Sangamon River counties; 288,005 acres of improved and 332,345 
acres of unimproved land Jie in the Fox River counties ; 255,223 acres of 
improved and 468,526 acres of unimproved in the Kaskaskia River coun- 
ties; 64,019 acres of improved and 171,707 acres of unimproved land lie 
in the Ohio River counties ; 178,149 acres of improved and 317,773 acres 
of unimproved Jand lie in the Wabash River counties; and in the Little 
Wabash River counties and in the Kankakee, there are 142,335 acres of 
improved Jand and 240,952 acres of unimproved land—that is to say, 
3,298,012 acres of this improved land is genuine alluvion, or very nearly 
so, and 1,741,533 may be regarded as prairie of all descriptions, wet, dry, 
flat, and rolling. 
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TABLE SHOWING AMOUNT OF IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED LAND OF THE COUNTIES ON 
THE PRINCIPAL RIVERS ;-—— 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER COUNTIES. SANGAMON RIVER COUNTIES. 
Acres of Acres of Acres of Acres of 
— unimproved improved unimproved 

nd, and. land. land. 
Joe Daviess..... 60,311 39 | Menard ......... 55,785 55,704 
Carroll ..... sf 82,776 Sangamon..... -. 176,895 146,377 
Whiteside ....... 85,992 Chrislair ........ 27,654 48,412 
Rock Island ..... 24,803 Macon........s+. 38,8380 69,901 
Mercer .......... 34,927 Piatt. 5.5: eves 98,002 22,892 
Henderson ...... 85,796 
Hancock ........ 80,163 Total ......... 317,166 838,086 
Adams ......... 147,278 168,872 
STN 87,957 105,488 FOX RIVER COUNTIES, 

Calhoun ......... 7,295 29,076 | McHenry ........ 159,204 
Jersey ..... 2.00. 56,491 66,858 | Kane.........0- 102,256 
Madison ......... 98,251 165,067 | Kendall... 10,885 
~ Clair .... 183,101 161,061 
ODT0e .....444. 39,687 74,186 cecomsces 288,005 882,346 
Randolph... 50655 tos'4g{ 1 

J ackson, Anne ewe 22,778 40,657 KASKASKIA RIVER COUNTIES. 
Wiss csccces 80,448 65,515 | Washington 47,557 68,276 
Alexander ....... 5,833 16,882 | Clinton... 40,410 66,532 
Fayette 88,258 100,529 
Total......... 879,049 1,487,182 Shelby ....... ia 51,454 109,520 
COE, s ctnnbones 77,644 123,669 











ROOK RIVER COUNTIES, 


Winnebago ...... 67,929 94,325 Total......... 255,223 468,526 
a wobec wake. 77,208 146,848 


ve ee eeeeeseee 88,678 46,484 OHIO RIVER COUNTIES. 








UR Se oe ee REE 7,882 22,809 
83,815 287,657 ae 10571 31,691 
ILLINOIS RIVER COUNTIES. pe 15,629 86,898 
118,574 10,531 84,283 
64,216 | Gallatin. ........ 19,956 52,626 
97,662 
46,732| Total......... 64,019 = 171,707 
73,458 
Schuyler q 60,313 WABASH COUNTIES. 
Fulton x 148,203 White see eee eens 48,548 88,996 
42,201) Wabash......... 24,569 39,648 
92,077 | Lawrence........ 34,684 56,968 
57,842 | Crawford........ 84,697 65,041 
100,790 85,899 67,129 
68,192 
27,965 178,149 817,773 
118,546 
15,916 35,738 LITTLE WABASH. 











2 ‘ Edwards 20,216 $7,212 
Nicene iieremain DOIN <n 4440's aie 7 123,669 
a Effingham ! 43,254 

Iroquois and Kan- 
hakee 38 <cik'es $0,118 86,812 204,140 








About six-sevenths, or 30,451,715 acres of land in the State are out of 
cultivation, and 23,421,848 are “wild” lands, not included in farms. 

The number of farms in 1850 was 76,208, making an average of 66 
acres of cultivated land in each farm. Their cash value was $96,133,290, 
and the cash value of farming implements and machinery was $6,405,561. 
If the whole State was reduced to cultivation under the present imperfect 
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m, the cash value of farms would be a little short of $673,000,000, 
and the value of farming implements and machinery would be $44,808,927. 
It is fair to presume, however, that these figures will be greatly increased 
when the entire State is actually under cultivation. The bringing together 
of so large a population, their separation into different. pursuits, the im- 
proved means of cultivation, and the increased demand for the products 
of the soil, will place the price of land, the value of agricultural imple- 
ments, &c., and the productive wealth of the State, far beyond the results 
of our calculations upon the actual figures of 1850; so that $673,000,000 
can be regarded only as a distant approximation towards the value of the 
real estate in Illinois when her population shall be, instead of 851,470, 
betwéen 5,950,000 and 6,000,000, or seven times the present value of the 
real estate, is but the merest approximation to what it will be when the 
present population is sevenfold greater. 

These calculations do not pretend to verge towards even speculative ac- 
curacy. No account has been taken of the land occupied by roads, streets, 
parks, rivers, lakes, creeks, &c., or by churches, cemeteries, public edi- 
fices, &c.; nor of the extraordinary increase that occurs in short periods 
in prosperous cities and towns—such an increase as occurred, for instance, 
in the city of Chicago from 1839 to 1853. In 1839, property in Chicago 
valued at $1,829,420, was valued in 1853 at $22,929,637, an aggregate 
increase of nearly 1,400 per cent. 

It is a matter of regret that fuller and more accurate information can- 
not be obtained as to the geological formation and character of the State. 
At present there is no source from whence it may be derived. We will 
proceed, then, to examine rapidly, with the imperfect information at our 
command, the natural resources of the State, and will commence with her 
mineral wealth. 

Marble, lime, and sandstone are found, one or the other in every county ; 
secondary limestone forms the basis of the rocks in the whole northern 
portion of the State. At Athens, in Dupage county, fine quarries of milk- 
white limestone, closely resembling marble, and capable of a high polish, 
have been found, and from which many of the most beautiful edifices in 
Chicago have been constructed within the last two years. This stone will 
ultimately constitute the chief material, where it can be procured with 
tolerable convenience, for all of our fine public and private edifices, partic- 
ularly in our cities, and will render them remarkable for the permanence, 
elegance, and beauty of their structures. Near the city of Chicago a 
singular stone has been discovered of a dark-grey color, a species of mar- 
ble, with a granulated fracture, from which there is a constant exudation 
of bituminous matter, which does not, however, injure its value for archi- 
tectural purposes. The Second Presbyterian Church on Wabash Avenue, 
in Chicago, is built of it; and is greatly admired for its antique and ven- 
erable appearance. 

If lime should ever become an important element in our husbandry or 
valuable for export, vast quantities may be procured in a large proportion 
of the counties. Recently, kilns have been built, and large supplies have 
been furnished Chicago from the west bank of the Des Plaines. Sandstone 
suitable for building purposes exists in large quantities in the southern 
counties. When excavated and exposed to the air, it hardens, and is pre- 
ferred to the limestone for many building purposes. : 
There are quarries of fine marble in Randolph, quartz crystals in Gal- 
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latin and the adjacent counties, and plaster of Paris (gypsum) in St. Clair, 
But generally much more importance is attached to metallic minerals than 
to any others; and in this department, though Illinois has no mines of 
gold or silver, she possesses others of far greater value. There are two 
hilly regions in the State—one in the northwestern portion of the State, 
east of Galena; the other in southern Illinois, in the counties of Union, 
Johnson, Pope, Hardin, Gallatin, and Williamson, which seems to be an 
extension of the hilly region embraced upon and between the Cumberland 
and Tennessee rivers. These two regions constitute the metallic mineral 
regions par excellence. 

In Hardin county lead mines have been worked for some years, but not 
so profitably as in other sections of the State, owing to the great hardness 
of the ore, which is due to the presence of silver and zinc. Lead is en- 
countered in vast quanties in the northwestern part of the State. From 
the year 1822, when the mines were first worked scientifically, to 1835, 
the yield had been 70,420,357 pounds. As much as 13,000,000 pounds 
had been smelted in a single year. In 1854, 3,145,613 lbs. were received 
from the Galena region in the city of Chicago. Much of this ore yields 
75 per cent of the metal. 

Iron is one of the greatest productions of the State, and its value can. 
not be over-estimated. It enters, Colton well says, “into every man’s 
wants and into his constant use, and no man can do without it in a variety 
of forms. It constitutes the most prominent necessity of war, of peace, 
of agriculture, of manufactures, of Commerce, and, it may be said, of every 
pursuit of life. It enters even into the finest embellishments of the arts. 
Time, that most momentous of all movements, carrying with it the 
destinies of all nations, cannot be accurately measured in its progress with- 
out it.” 

In 1850 the capital invested in the manufacture of pig-iron was $65,900, 
and 5,500 tons of the ore were consumed. In the manufacture of cast- 
iron $260,400 were invested, and 4,818 tons of pig-iron and 50 tons 
of old metal were consumed. The total capital invested in the manufac- 
ture of iron was $325,400; the value of raw material, coal, &c., consumed 
was $187,830; the annual cost of labor, $153,264; and the value of the 
products, $511,385. 

In the northern counties, particularly atjthe mouth of Plumb Creek and 
and some smaller streams, large quantities of copper have been discovered. 
Small quantities have also been found in the southwestern counties, in the 
bluffs of the Mississippi, and on the Big Muddy River. 

Zine has been found in considerable quantities in several localities; and 
small quantities of silver in the county of St. Clair. 

Fluate of lime has been discovered near Shawneetown, and buhr-stone 
near the junction of the rivers Mississippi and Illinois. 

There are a number of salt springs in southern Illinois. The Ohio 
saline near Shawneetown was once extensively worked. A bushel of salt 
was obtained from between 250 and 300 gallons of the brine. The springs 
have been neglected in latter years; but we are not advised as to the 
facts which caused their general abandonment, except that we know it 
was from no failure in the water or its properties, Twenty years ago, the 
Ohio saline produced 200,000 bushels of salt, the minimum price of which 
as established by law was $1 25 per bushel. Probably the sale of the 
springs by the State, the repeal of the ¢arif” of minimum price, and the 
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active competition from the salt works of the State of Ohio and the 
Great Kanawha salines in Virginia, have prevented these from assum- 
ing the attitude of importance which it was thought they would. On the 
western base of the highlands known as the Oshawaro Mountains, lying 
near the Little Wabash, and extending around the alluvions of Shawnee- 
town, there are extensive saline deposits. 

There are numerous mineral springs in the State, which are resorted to 
for their medicinal properties. The more noticeable of these are the 
springs between Ottawa and Peru and those in Jefferson county. Their 
principal ingredients are sulphur, iron, and sulphate of magnesia. There 
are also fine chalybeate springs in Johnson county. 

In combustible minerals the State is very rich. Anthracite coal is 
known to exist in one of the southern counties, and bituminous in vast 

uantities in every part of the State. Many of the coal mines along the 
Illinois River have been worked for the past few years, and some for a 
much longer time. At Sheffield, in Bureau, large quantities are mined, 
and it is said to be of an excellent quality. Since 1850 this interest has 
been greatly developed. Several companies have been formed, and are 
supplying the St. Louis market from St. Clair county. One or two other 
companies with a heavy capital, and employing large numbers of hands, 
are mining coal extensively on the Saline River, in Gallatin county, for 
the New Orleans market and to supply steamers on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. This stratum of coal is said to be from five to eight feet 
in thickness, and it extends from the low grounds on the Wabash River 
across to the Mississippi, and indefinitely northward. It is supposed to be 
a part of the same stratum that crops out on the Illinois River, and in the 
neighborhood of Danville, in Vermillion county, on the Chicago branch of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, and in some of the other interior counties. 

Though this interest has not assumed any great magnitude and import- 
ance, there are 1,055 colliers and miners in the State; it is destined to 
become one of the most fruitful sources of our wealth. In the year 1853, 
33,046 tons, or 72,705,000 lbs. of coal were received from the States of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio by the Lake, at the port of Chicago, and 2,077 
tons, or 4,569,956 lbs, from the interior of the State by canal and rail- 
roads. The consumption of this article is, however, very small now com- 
pared with what it must become when the number of manufacturing 
establishments shall be multiplied, and when a State with so scanty and 
so unequally distributed a supply of timber shall be teeming with a dense 
population. The consumption in our houses, manufactories, smelting- 
rooms, and laboratories, and on our railroads and steamboats, will be 
enormous; and the attention of an enlightened public cannot be too soon 
turned towards its further development. The increasing necessity of the 
State, as well as the fluctuations in the price of coal and the uncertainties 
of our Eastern market, demand that it should be done without delay. 
Without this powerful agent, there is little prospect of a nation’s rising to 
consequence in modern times; without it, she cannot rank among the 
powerful nations of the earth; she is almost at the mercy of her more 
fortunate neighbors. It has everywhere, when accessible, superseded wood 
and charcoal. It blazes upon the hearths of our smiths; drives the wheels 
of our manufactories ; lights up our cities by night; and sends us forward 
on our journeys by land and sea. It fashions all the implements of peace- 
ful industry ; and forges all the thunderbolts of war. 
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In the vegetable kingdom, the productions of the State are rich and 
varied, and generally resembling those of States in similar latitudes, The 
following list comprehends the forest trees and undergrowth most usually 
seen :-— 

Cotton wood. Black walnut. Honey locust. 
Sycamore. Butter nut. Swamp locust. 
American elm. Pecan nut. Papaw. 

Slippery elm. Shag bark. Hornbeam. 

Red maple. Pig nut. Tron wood, 

Sugar maple. Chesnut. Beech. 

Black maple. Black birch. Coffee tree. 

Soft maple. Yellow birch. White pine. 
Striped maple. White ash. Cypress, 

Black oak. Blue ash. Undergrowth sumac. 
Swamp oak. Bass-wood. Dog wood. 

White oak, Hoop ash. Spice bush. 

Pin oak, Sassafras. London greenbrier. 
Black sack. Persimmon, Red bud. 

Overcup white oak. Wild cherry. Hazel, &e., de. 


The supply of timber in the State is limited, but it is thought that it 
would answer every purpose by economical use, if it were conveniently 
dispersed, for every part, but it is not, and the want of it has been a great 
annoyance and expense'to the farmer. Wire for the purposes of fencing 
has been introduced with tolerable success, but farmers are generally having 
recourse to the Osage orange. This plant makes a thick, impenetrable, 
and beautiful hedge—hundreds of miles of it are now growing along our 
railroads and around the larger and better cultivated of our landed estates. 
In the northern portion of the State large supplies of plank for fencing, 
&c., are procured from Chicago. It is thought, since the conclusion of the 
reciprocity treaty with the Canadas, that lumber from the upper Canadian 
forest will be sold at Chicago much below the prices heretofore prevailing. 
There are many varieties of the grape indigenous to the soil, and the ex- 
periments in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, as well as some few in this 
State, show that the best varieties of the foreign grape may be domesti- 
cated. In 1850, 2,977 gallons of wine were manufactured. 

We come now to consider the agricultural interest of the State, which 
is the basis of all others, and justly held in high esteem among us. 

Corn (maize) and oats are the principal productions, the soil being par- 
ticularly adapted to them. In 1830, the corn crop was 57,646,984 bush- 
els, and the oat crop 10,087,241 bushels. The limits of this article will 
not admit of our entering into a view of the varied productions of the 
soil, with the adaptation of the State, or its different parts, to each. We 
must content ourselves with asimple statement of the amount of each lead- 
ing article produced in a single year, with their value, from which a com- 
prehensive idea will be formed of the agricultural resources and productive 
wealth of the State.* 





* In 1840, there was raised of— 
3,335,393 bushels. 
88,197 “ 


’ 


22,634211 
564,326 pounds, 49.09 per cent increase to 185°. 
164,932 tons, 264.96 per cent increase to 1850, 
650,000 pounds. 
$993,567 
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In the year 1850, there was raised of— 
Est. value, Est. value. 


Wheat....bush. 9,414,575 $9,414,575 4 sugar... 248,904 $24,890 
Rye .rccvccces 83,364 41,682 | Molasses . .galls. 8,354 4,000 
Barley......... 110,795 55,397 | Bees-wax & hon’y 869,444 484,722 
Buckwheat .... 184,504 92,252 | Hops......-..0 8,551 1,775 
Clover-seed..... 8,427 17,1385 | Hay ........-. 601,952. 24,890 
Oth. grass-seeds . 14,280 28,760 | Corn.......... 57,646,984 28,820,492 
Flax-seed...... 10,787 16,000 | Oats.......... 10,087,241 2,521,810 
Potatoes ...... 841,394 420,697 | Orch’d products. ......... 446,049 
Peas and beans. 82,814 41,407 | Garden products, 

Sweet potatoes. 157,433 78,916} exclusive of po- 

Tobacco.....lbs. 2,514,861 150,891 oy iy 127,494 
Wool........... (2,150,188 645,088 | Home manufac- 

Butter ........ 12,526,548 1,262,654] tures......... tek ie RIG R08 
Cheese......... 1,278,225 883,467 ' Wine.........- 2,997 





Total. CUA ris 6. $46,924,716 


There were sixteen woolen manufactories in 1850, employing 174 work- 
men—using 396,264 pounds of wool, at a value of $115,364, and yielding 
products of the value of $206,572. Their numbers, and the amount of 
capital employed in them, has been greatly increased within the past four 
years. Cotton has been successfully raised in small quantities in the south- 
ern portion of the State. Hemp is indigenous, and will become, from the 
facility with which it is raised, a valuable crop. Clover, blue-grass, timo- 
thy, and many other grasses, grow luxuriantly in every part of the State. 
Among the most common fruits may be mentioned the plumb, crab-apple, 
wild cherry, persimmon, black-mulberry, cranberry, huckleberry, goose- 
berry, currant, strawberry, and blackberry, The hickory-nut, butter-nut, 
black walnut, pecan, and papaw; the apple, peach, pear, and quince; the 
turnip, beet, rutubaga, cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, and all the fruits and 
vegetables found in similar latitudes, are seen in our gardens. The castor- 
bean is cultivated to a considerable extent, and the oil used frequently as 
a lubricator of machinery, and for Jamps. 

The relative position of Illinois to the other States of the Union is high, 
as will appear from the following facts :— 

She is the tenth State in the number of acres of improved land, and 
the seventh State in the value of her improved farms, The States having 
a larger quantity of land in cultivation are— 


Acres in Acresin 
cultivation. cultivation. 


Naw Tork iis cee ei 12,408,968 | Tennessee .......... Ruws 5,175,178 
Pennsylvania...........++ 8,628,619 |; Kentucky 11,368,270 
WAR ctv ede corweninns 10,360,185 | Ohio......... 664. 9,851,498 
North Carolina. .......6. 6,458,977 | Indiana. .....cesecccess 5,046,543 
GOORIN, oo ovacceccceces 6,378,479 


Georgia, called in recent times the Empire State of the South, contains 
1,660,800 acres more land than Illinois, and 54,631 more inhabitants, and 
has been a member of the Confederacy since 1788, while Illinois was ad- 
mitted thirty years thereafter, yet the cash value of farms in Illinois is 
$379,833 greater than the cash value of farms in Georgia, and the value 
of farming implements in Illinois is $511,401 more than their value in 
Georgia. Alabama, with a population approximating that of this State, 
and an area of 50,722 square miles, sinks still lower in the comparison. 
The value of her farms is less than ours by $32,010,046! and her farming 
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implements and machinery by $1,279,898. North Carolina, one of the 
Original Thirteen States, with a population of 808,903 souls, and an area 
of 50,000 ona miles, and with nearly as much improved land as Illinois, 
does not make a better figure. The value of our farms exceeds that of hers 
by $28,241,424! and our farming implements those of hers by $2,474,029. 
Similar instances could be advanced by reference to the Southern States, 
but it is unnecessary, to heap Pelion upon Ossa and Ossa upon Pelion. 

In some of the staple products she ranks very high. For example, in 
the article of Indian corn she is the third producing State. In 1850, 
Ohio produced the largest crop, 59,078,693, next Kentucky, 58,675,591, 
and third Illinois, 57,646,984. 

She was the fifth wheat-growing State at that period, the four higher 
being New York, producing 13,121,498, Pennsylvania, 15,367,691, Ohio, 
14,487,351, and Virginia, 11,232,616—and the 13th State in the number 
of her manufacturing establishments producing over $500. She had of 
these 3,099, and the States having more, were— 

al ne 3,682 | Pennsylvania, .... gic slgcaia.|»> $2,086 
New Hampshire............. 3,301 | Maryland........ oocreetvees 3,863 
Massachusetts..........eece0. 9,631 | Virginia....... Pee ceucae 4,483 
Connecticut...... : 8,913 | Kentucky .........0+00 err 3,471 


New York......... a dew ahi « © 728,828 | Obie... 6.65. sy 10,550 
New Jersey.......... o Snetes 4,863 | Indiana...... rece pees cue 4,326 


We proceed now, by an easy and natural transition, to the animal king- 
dom, and commence with the domestic animals. She is the eighth State 
in the value of her live stock. The actual wealth of the State in this de- 
partment consisted in 1850 of— 


267,653 


. - 
Meth teedeks. 2. ‘a 10.573 Increase from 1840 ........ 78,991 


Working oxen 76,156 3 
“ 


Milch cows .... iene ae 294,671 ys Pokies 285,761 
541,209 
894,043 : 

Swine 1,915,907 7 

Of the aggregate estimated value of $24,209,258. The first thimg that 
strikes us with these figures, is the inadequacy of the supply of horses for 
the actual wants of the State—a want increasing every day, and which 
must be supplied either by raising or the more expensive mode of impor- 
tations from abroad. There are but three-and-a-half horses to each farm, 
and this leaves none for the drays, carts, wagons, and other vehicles used 
in transporting produce to the railroads, to market, d&c.; goods, merchan- 
dise, &c., through the streets of our cities and towns; none for our public 
works, or for the saddle, or the equipage of the wealthier classes—a ne- 
cessity which will appear greater hes it is recollected that no allowance, 
in giving three-and-a-half horses to each farm, is made for those that are 
too young for working and those kept exclusively for breeding. This ne- 
cessity has been so seriously felt that a resort has been had to oxen and 
mules, and their inferiority is so great that it is fair to presume that it was 
the necessity alone which brought them into such general use. Of milch 
cows there is likewise a great deficiency—the number of cows and other 
cattle together falling below the number of inhabitants. There is rather 
more than one sheep for each of the inhabitants, and something over 
double as many swine. In the present condition of our prairie pastures, 
30,000,000 more of all kinds of domestic animals might be supported. 
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We have seen that the annual value of the agricultural products of 
the State, so far as enumerated in our table, was by a rough estimate 
$46,924,176, and the value of live-stock $24,209,258, or together they 
were of the value of $71,133,974. This will give to each inhabitant an 
interest in the annual products of the State equal to $84; now, if we add 
to this the value of the animals slaughtered, the value of the farms, farm- 
ing implements, é&c., each inhabitant, if the property were equally divided, 
would be entitled to $210, and if we add to this the value of 23,421,848 
acres of land out of cultivation, and not included in farms, it increases the 
amount of each inhabitant’s share to $292. 

Without taking into our estimate the value of stock or farms, the an- 
nual yield of the State is equal to $55 for each inhabitant. Leaving out 
of view the subject of live-stock of every kind, the yield per acre of all 
the land in cultivation for 1850 was something over nine dollars per acre. 
To each inhabitant there was a yield of a fraction over eleven bushels of 
wheat, and a fraction over sixty-seven bushels of corn. These two articles 
constitute a large part of the support of the population. The rye is prin- 
cipally used in the distilleries of spirits, and the barley in the manufacture 
of beer, a favorite drink with the German population, who make a vast 
consumption of it. The oat crop is, for the most part, fed away to the 
horses, mules, and oxen. 

The average yield of butter from the milch cows was 421 pounds each, 
and the average weight of the fleeces of the sheep was 2} pounds. 

We proceed now hurriedly to give a list of the wild animals. In the 
early days of the State there were many wild horses ranging through the 
forest and over the prairies. They were stout, hardy, and swift, but under 
size, and were much used by the Indians, from which they acquired the 
name of Indian ponies. They were thought to be indigenous, but the 
better opinion is that they were the descendants of the horses introduced 
by the early French settlers. The buffalo was once an inhabitant of the 
State, but has now entirely disappeared ; also the deer, and great numbers 
of these still remain. They constituted a large part of the support of the 
early settlers. The brown bear is another native of the State, rapidly dis- 
appearing before the advance of civilization. 

he following constitute a majority of the wild animals still to be found 
in the State. The grey wolf, the black wolf, and the prairie wolf; the 
panther, wild cat, fox, raccoon, opossum, gopher, and squirrel ; also the 
a otter, and beaver are occasionally found about the rivers and 
akes. 

The birds are numerous and of a variety of kinds, but are principally 
those known in the older States. 

Wild turkeys, geese, ducks, swans, cranes, prairie chickens, quails, and 
partridges are very numerous; so much so, that the farmer has rarely need 
of a poultry yard. 

The rivers and lakes abound in fine fish, the most common of which are 
the bass, pickerel, pike, trout, perch, white fish, &c. 

There are few poisonous reptiles or troublesome insects; snakes are not 
80 humerous as in mountainous States, or so poisonous as further south. 
There are many different kinds of the lizard, but they are generally harm- 
less, There are innumerable frogs in the sloughs and swamps, and some 
are said to be of the genuine species held in such high esteem by the French 
gourmand, because of its rich, rare, and recherche flavor. 
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The silk-worm is found in the State—the honey-bee in every county. 
The most troublesome insect is the musketoe, which makes its appearance 
about the Ist of August and remains till the 15th of October. But it is 
impossible in the limits of an article of this kind to enter further into 
such details. 

Such are our resources, which every day will continue to increase. As 
our meg becomes more and more dense, and the means of support 
more difficult of procurement, the system of cultivation will be improved, 
and with it the yield per acre. The sloughs and swamps will be dried up, 
the alluvial bottoms will be drained, the forests will disappear, the rough 
places be made smooth, and every nook and corner of the State be brought 
into cultivation. The bowels of the earth will give forth their rich treas- 
ures, and the industry, ingenuity, and enterprise of our citizens will turn 
them into a thousand forms, augmenting at each turn their own and the 
wealth of the State. 


Art. IV—MERCANTILE BIOGRAPHY. 
MARSHALL PINCKNEY WILDER, OF DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue subject of this article was born on the twenty-second of September, 
1798, in Rindge, Cheshire County, New Hampshire. His father, Samux. 
Locke Wiper, a highly respectable merchant and farmer in that place, 
was named for an uncle, Rev. Samuel Locke, D. D.,* President of Harvard 
University, and was a native of Lancaster, Mass., a town that was originally 
settled by his ancestors, who performed important military services in the 
suppression of Shay’s rebellion, in the Indian and Revolutionary wars, and 
who filled a variety of civil offices with honor to themselves and their 
country. His grandfather was one of the seven delegates from Worcester 
County, in the Massachusetts Convention in 1787, who voted for the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. Of these venerable men 
the “ Worcester Magazine” says, “Of all the ancient Lancaster families, 
there is no one that has sustained so many important offices as that of the 
Wilders.” + 

His mother, Mrs. Anna Sherwin Wilder, was a lady of quick perception, 
tender sensibility, and great moral worth, and therefore well qualified to be 
“a help meet to her husband in the nurture of their son, the eldest of nine 
children.” 

Nor did his parents neglect his physical and intellectual training. Like 
wise master builders, they looked well to the foundation, not cloistering 
their firstborn in their own habitation, but sending him forth into the fresh 
air to prosecute the labors and sports of the field. Thus they sought for 
him a firm constitution, a commanding figure, and the full development of 
all his energies. In this way they inspired in him a love of nature and 
cultivated a rural taste which has distinguished him in the history of 
American agriculture and horticulture. 

After the advantages of home education and of the district school, his 

arents sent him, at twelve years of age, to New Ipswich Academy, in the 
ope of awakening in him a desire for collegiate and professional studies. 





* Book ofthe Lockes, pp. 31, 99, 198, + Jbid., vol. ii., p. 45, 
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In these branches his p was laudable ; but it was still evident to his 
teachers and friends that his desire was for more active life; and his dom- 
inant passion, for rural pursuits. 

His parents were sufficiently versed in philosophy to understand the 
en of considering the native aptness of their child (not always 
duly regarded) in education and in the selection of business. They wisaly 
studied his constitution, watched his inclination and taste, and learned his 
individuality, that they might ultimately see him settled in the employment 
for which he was best fitted, and in which his prospects of usefulness, suc- 
cess, and is would be the most cheering. They sought to follow, 
not to control nature. When he had nearly completed the studies pre- 
pou for college, they gave him his choice, either to fit for one of the 
earned professions, to engage in mercantile business with his father, or to 
labor on the farm. He at once relinquished all idea of the first. But for 
each of the others he had a fondness; and after deliberating some time 
between them he, true to his instinct, chose the latter, and went into the 
field to practice the arts of cultivation. 

But he had not long pursued them, when duty called him from the 
farm to his father’s store, with the business of which he had long been 
more less or conversant. Never was there a fairer opportunity for a father 
to prefer his son, and at once advance him, as too many do, to a rank 
superior to that of other boys and clerks in the same establishment. 

But the sound judgment of his father yielded not to the solicitations of 
parental tenderness and partiality. It assigned him the place of the 
youngest apprentice, with the promise of promotion with growth in years 
and in the knowledge of trade, thus devolving on him the necessity of 
acquiring a minute acquaintance with business, This was a severe trial to 
his ambition, patience, and perseverance. But it had its reward; it taught 
him to earn money, and therefore to spend it judiciously ; to be the arbiter 
of his own fortune, to serve with fidelity, and, consequently, to rule with 
candor and steadfastness, and to encounter the difficulties incident to a 
large mercantile business, and hence to sympathize with others. 

This training we regard of incalculable importance. Many fail as mas- 
ters, because as boys they were never thoroughly disciplined ; and there- 
fore are unskillful in the direction of others. 

Here may be found the secret of his success as a merchant. This dis- 
cipline burst the bubble which his boyish fancy had inflated, and con- 
strained him to look steadily at the sober realities of life, and to rise by 
personal exertion, step by step, to the elevation which he has attained. 
If, at that period, his father had exalted him to a rank next to himself in 
the store, we might have been called to mourn the suspension of his busi- 
ness, the wreck of his fortune, and the prostration of his energy. But 
this burden taught him to grapple with difficulties, and contributed to- 
wards the formation of a good character, which inspires confidence, makes 
friends, and always insures either success or honorable failure. 

Having served his apprenticeship with ability and fidelity, and attained 
his majority, his father received him into the firm; and together they 
transacted an extensive and lucrative business. On the last evening of the 
year 1820, he was united in marriage to Miss Tryphosa Jewett of that 
town, a most estimable lady, by whom he had six children, and who died 
August 31, 1831. On the morning of August 29, 1833, he was married 
to Miss Abby Baker, of Franklin, Mass., a lady of superior natural endow- 
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ments, of good education, and of great moral worth, by whom he also had 
six children, and who died of consumption in Aiken, 8. C., April 4, 1854. 
Both of his wedded companions rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them. Four of his children are not, for God hath taken them. 
But.in these afflictions he has been sustained and comforted. His uniform 
health is attributable, in no small degree, to the strength and firmness of 
his constitution, to his habit of early rising, and to his daily exercise in the 

air; perhaps, also, to a pleasing variety in his pursuits, and to the 
regularity of his life. 

While he was a partner in business with his father, he filled the office 
of post-master in the town of his birth, and took a lively interest in all its 
organizations and public transactions. At the church, he was the leader 
of the choir; and on days of military parade, he appeared as captain of 
its company of light infantry. He began his military career at the early 
age of eighteen years, in connection with the staff of the twelfth regiment 
of militia of that State. Three years later, he was promoted to the rank 
of adjutant in the same body. After one year, he took the command of 
the new volunteer company above named; two years later he was elected 
lieutenant-colonel ; and the next year, at the age of twenty-five, he took 
the command of the regiment; but soon resigned the station on account 
of his removal from Rindge to Boston. At that time, he was in the line 
of rapid promotion to the highest military post in the gift of his native 
State. For more than a quarter of a century, he has been’ an esteemed 
member of the ancient and honorable artillery company in this city, a 
corps composed of commissioned officers either in actual service or whose 
term has expired. 

As a merchant in Boston, he commenced the wholesale West India 
goods business in 1825, in the firm of Wilder & Payson, Union Street. 
His partner was a son of the Rev. Seth Payson, D. D., pastor of the 
church in his native town. He brought with oo. a small capital, but an 
extensive and enviable reputation for activity, fidelity, and all those quali- 
ties which insure success, and at length took his stand among the mer- 
chant princes of Boston. His partner and place of business were soon 
changed ; and the firm took the name of Wilder & Smith, North Market 
Street, then new and unpaved, but now one of the most thriving parts of 
the commercial Perec of New England. But his desire for an exten- 
sion of his mercantile operations, induced him, in 1830, to remove to 
Central Wharf, where be continued the wholesale and importing trade on 
an enlarged scale, and soon transacted a good and lucrative business. 
Having secured, in a good degree, the confidence and respect of his fellow 
citizens, they began to seek the energy of his action and the wisdom of his 
counsels in their monetary institutions, as a director or other officer in 
their banks and insurance companies. He has been director in the Ham- 
ilton Bank and National Insurance Company, for more than twenty years, 
and also in the New England Life Insurance Co., and ina few kindred insti- 
tutions, He has declined many similar situations tendered him, for it has 
been a maxim with him never to receive a trust to which he could not 
give the attention requisite to a faithful discharge of its duties. He allow- 
ed none of these offices to conflict with his business, for it was another of 
his maxims that one employment steadily pursued through life, will yield 
a better income than many imperfectly followed and frequently changed. 

When, therefore, we speak of variety in his labors, let us not be under- 
stood to imply that his capital and energy have ever been so divided be- 
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tween different pursuits as to preclude one commanding object. When 
we denominate him a military officer, a bank director, a politician, a hor- 
ticulturist, and an agriculturist, we designate not his profession, but his 

ime—his diversion, that to which he turned for relaxation from the 
severity of labor in his appropriate vocation. He is a merchant by educa- 
tion and profession, well bred to trade and thoroughly versed in it. This 
has been his chief business in Boston, for thirty years. To this he has 
made all other pursuits auxiliary and subordinate ; and his success therein 
has contributed largely to his usefulness in other departments in which he 
has sought recreation, health, and comfort, and which have elevated him 
to a position that commands and receives general respect both at home 
and abroad. 

When the storm arose in the commercial world in 1837—a season in 
which the fortunes of many were wrecked, and the hearts of a still greater 
number failed them for fear, it found his ship with sails furled and yards 
braced, ready to encounter the fury of the blast. He was prepared for 
the storm; and when it came, he could take hold of the rudder with 
a firm hand and guide her with undaunted courage and in safety. At 
that crisis, when many contracted their business, he could safely ex- 
pand his. He formed a new mercantile connection, and became a partner 
in the commission house of Parker, Blanchard & Wilder, Water-street, 
subsequently called the firm of Parker, Wilder & Parker; and at present, 
Parker, Wilder & Co., Pearl-street; a firm which ranks among the most 
respectable and extensive commission houses in the department of domes- 
tic manufactures. It either owns or transacts the business of a large num- 
ber of cotton and woolen mills in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
other New England States. In this extensive mercantile house, Mr. Wil- 
der is one the senior partners, acquainted with all the branches of the 
business, and ready to co-operate with the members of the firm, but of late 
years specially devoted to its financial department. 

If you would see him at his private desk, wend your way up the stair- 
case, as the sun approaches its meridian, enter the large ware-rooms ; pass 
the salesmen, and enter the counting-room, where are half a score of clerks 
and accountants—all busily employed under the direction of the junior 
members of the firm. If you inquire after Mr. Wilder, you will be con- 
ducted through his senior partner’s room—one of the elders among the 
merchant princes of Boston—a son of New Hampshire, and a brother of 
Hon. Joel Parker, Royal Professor of Law in Cambridge. In the rear of 
this room a door opens into an apartment, at one corner of which, by the 
window, sits the subject of our narrative. Observe the books and pamphlets 
in his favorite departments of thought and action on your left, and the files 
of papers on your right. Look at his desk—what a quantity of letters to 
be read, their contents noted, and answers rendered! Read his memorandum 
of business to be transacted for the day—enough, you imagine, to employ 
half a dozen men. He is intensely occupied; but he catches the first 
sound of your voice, and rises to greet you in as cordial a manner as if 
you were his familiar friend, and he had been long expecting you. After 
mutual salutations, and when you are seated, you feel as much at home as 
if you were in your own dwelling. If he is too intent on business to de- 
vote to you the time and attention which you desire, he frankly avows the 
fact, and asks you to postpone the subject of your interview to a specified 
hour, At the time appointed you find that his business has been disposed 
of; his letters answered; and that he is in readiness to resume your sub- 
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ject, and to devote to it requisite time and attention. It relates, we will 
suppose, to a branch of horticulture. His habit of conversation you find 
free and unreserved. He communicates with ease and affability the results 
of his reading, observation, and ripe experience. In your interviews you 
may be occasionally interrupted by persons calling upon him for a mo- 
ment, on a great variety of subjects. 

If your inquiry respects plants, under cu’ vation in his conservatories, 
he perhaps invites you to ride out with him and see them. You pass 
through Roxbury to his* place, which is the first house in Dorchester, on 
the road to Milton and Quincy. It is called Hawthorn Grove, and is one 
of the most delightful suburban residences in the vicinity of Boston. 

Here he conducts you to the plants which you are curious to examine, 
and speaks to you of their history and habits. He guides you through 
his conservatories, deservedly ranked among the best furnished in the 
country; and with the plants therein he appears as familiar as Cyrus was 
with the soldiers in his vast army, calling them by name, and giving at 
pleasure their locality and family connections. We will suppose that you 
pass on through these censervatories into his garden, tastefully laid out 
and adorned, and thence into his nurseries, which cover about ten acres in 
the highest state of cultivation, and which contain many thousands of 
young fruit trees, particularly the pear. For the last species of fruit his 
grounds are as distinguished as his green-houses are for the best varieties 
and the most extensive collection of camilias. Of the pear, he has ex- 
hibited, at one time, three hundred and seventy-five varieties. 

When you have accomplished the object of your mission and taken 

our departure, reflection suggests the inquiry how a gentleman engaged 
in a mercantile business so extensive, can have acquired a fund of informa- 
tion so varied and extensive, a knowledge so profound of the sciences of 
horticulture, agriculture, and kindred arts. A word of caution is needful, 
before we answer this question. It may not be wise nor safe for every 
merchant to prosecute so many and such varied subordinate pursuits. Sin- 
gleness of purpose and concentration of energy are the general rules of 
success. All have not the same versatility of genius, the same adherence 
to system, the same inclination, taste, and indomitable perseverance. Each 
must study himself, and thus ascertain what he can attempt with safety, 
and with a reasonable prospect of prosperity and happiness. So much 
variety in the objects of pursuit, while it would pecbably distract or per- 
plex most persons, would utterly disqualify some for business, and insure 
their loss of health, fortune, and life. 

A more familliar acquaintance with Mr. Wilder’s natural endowments 
and private habits, discloses the manner in which he has been enabled to 
make so extensive attainments, and to pursue objects so various. Blessed 
by nature with quick perceptive faculties, and unusual versatility of mind, 
he acquires with ease and rapidity, and readily applies his aequisitions to 
his numerous and varied employments. Besides, he is a rigid economist 
of time, a close adherent to system. Every hour has its appropriate busi- 
ness, which is attended to in its appointed season. In the evening, and at 
early dawn, he is in his well-selected and valuable library, either investi- 
gating subjects which the labors and scenes of the past day have suggest- 
ed, or planning the business of the approaching day. 

When his gardeners, nurserymen, and others employed on his place pre- 
sent themselves at however early an hour in the morning, his rule is to 
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meet them, and assign to each company ite appropriate business, under its 
respective foreman, who receives the requisite instruction and orders. Away 
pr go to their work, and he returns to breakfast with his family, and 
with them to acknowledge the Giver of all their mercies. 

Next he goes forth to see that each man is at his post, performing his 
duty in the best manner, to drop a word of encouragement to the industri- 
ous and faithful, and by his own example to encourage and instruct them, 
now training a vine or giving a finishing touch tg a bouquet, then wielding 
the spade or the pruning knife, hybridizing a camilia, planting a tree, in- 
serting a bud, sketching a flower, or gathering the first fruit of a new va- 
riety of pear for subsequent study, delineation, and description. At ten 
o'clock, or thereabouts, he doffs his garden robes, and is attired—in his 
earriage—and on his way to Boston, where the rest of the day is devoted 
to his mercantile business. This system he has steadily pursued for along 
course of years; and in his strict adherence to it lies the secret of his suc- 
cess, and of his elevation to the distinguished position which he holds as 
a merchant, a horticulturist, and an agriculturist. 

Hitherto we have spoken of him principally in the first of these capaci - 
ties. But we must also notice his progress in the others, related to the 
former in his multifarious business, as the planets to the central orb around 
which they revolve. 

When Mr. Wilder moved from Boston to his present residence, he was 
associated with gentlemen of taste in the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, with such men as Dearborn, Phinney, Fessenden, Lowell, Manning, 
Story, Everett, and Webster, and with others of fair fame who still live. 
The object of this organization was the promotion of horticulture ; and as 
a means to that end, it contemplated the publication of its transactions, a 
library, exhibitions of fruits and flowers, an experimental garden, and a 
rural cemetery. The two latter of these it sought to realize by the pur- 
chase of Mount Auburn. But many of the proprietors in this Pere la 
Chaise of America felt little interest in the legitimate object of the asso- 
ciation. At length it was deemed expedient to give exclusive control of 
the Cemetery, while the original organization should confine its efforts to 
horticulture, 

But a large sum had been invested in this purchase, and a considerable 
annual income was accruing from the sale of lots. On the motion of Mr. 
Wilder, the terms for the separation of the cemetery interest from the Hor- 
ticultural Society were referred to a joint committee, and after much de- 
liberation were agreed upon. By these, the Horticultural Association re- 
ceived one-fourth part of the income of the Mount Auburn Cemetery from 
the sale of lots, an arrangement that has proved in the highest degree 
beneficial to both bodies, and for which the Horticultural Society are much 
indebted to Mr. Wilder and his associate, Hon. Elijah Vose. 

In 1840, he was elected President of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, an office which he filled with honor to himself and to that asso- 
ciation for eight years. During his administration, it greatly increased in 
the number of its members, in its resources, usefulness, and respectability. 
It erected its beautiful hall in School-street, at the laying of the corner- 
stone and the dedication of which he delivered appropriate speeches.* It 
held two triennial festivals in Fanueil Hall, occasions which congregated 





* See its transactions for 1845. 
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the elite of city and country, and which will long be remembered for 
their luxurious entertainments, and for their soul-stirring speeches from 
Webster, Everett, and other chief masters of eloquence. When he re- 
tired from the office, the society accompanied its resolutions of thanks 
with a silver service, as.a substantial testimonial of its gratitude for his val- 
uable labors. 

Both before and since that period, he has contributed largely for the 
advancement of pomology by the annual importation of fruit trees from 
the chief European cultivators, by the encouragement of nurserymen, by 
the cultivation of trees and plants in variety in his own grounds, by his 
extensive correspondence with fruit growers, and by his addresses and 
communications devoted to this interest. Hence, upon the organization 
of the American Pomological Society, a national institution, embracing 
the various States and Territories of our Union, he was elected President 
of that body, an office to which he has been elected for the third time. 

At its session in Philadelphia, September, 1852, he delivered, by ap- 
pointment, a most eloquent eulogy on the life, labors, and death of his in- 
timate friend, Andrew Jackson Downing, the great rural architect and 
landscape gardener of America, who perished in the conflagration of the 
steamer ee Clay, on the twenty-eighth of the preceding July, a gen- 
tleman who was an honor to his country, and was honored by her; and 
was distinguished on both sides of the Atlantic for his numerous publica- 
tions and valuable services. 

The closing paragraph of that production we will quote as an illustra- 
tion of the force of Mr. Wilder's diction, the beauty of his style, and the 
range of his thoughts :— 


Downing is dead! Yet how little of such men can perish! The clayey tene- 
ment may indeed fall and crumble; but to him who dwelt in it, a place is as- 
signed in the firmament of American genius, far above the storms and convulsions 
of earth, in that clear upper sky, where he shall shine forever to illumine the 
path of intelligence, enterprise, and virtue, and henceforth to enkindle in the hu- 
man mind a love of order, taste, and beauty. We rank him with those who start 
improvements which advance ages after they are dead, and who are justly en- 
titled to the consideration and gratitude of mankind. Washington and his illus- 
trious associates are dead; but the liberty which they achieved still lives and 
marches in triumph and glory through the earth. Franklin is dead; but the 
spark which his miraculous wand drew from heaven speaks with tongues of fire 
and electrifies the globe. Fulton is dead; but he awoke the spirit of invention 
which turns the machinery of man—aye, he awoke also the genius of navi- 

ation— 
: “ And heaven inspired 
To love of useful glory, roused mankind, 
And in unbounded commerce mixed the world.” 


Downing also is dead; but the principles of artistic propriety and ornament, of 
rural economy and domestic comfort, which he revealed, await a more full and 
perfect development: and as they advance toward their glorious consumma- 
tion, grateful millions will honor and cherish his name. His memory shall live 
forever.”* 

At the recent meeting of the Pomological Association in Boston, Mr. 
Wilder was re-elected its president, and delivered an able address on the 
arts of cultivation, and other topics, embodying the results of his long and 
valuable experience. 


* Proceedings at American Pomological Congress, 1852, 
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In conclusion, he exhorted the members to diligence and perseverance, 
and said: “Gentlemen, g6 on. Prosecute the work you have so honor- 
zbly commenced. Sow the seeds of your best fruits, raise new varieties, 
ply the arts of judicious cultivation, study the laws of nature, and extend 
your researches and labors, till our beloved land shall be adorned with or- 
chards, vineyards, and gardens, and man shall realize the poet's idea of 
Paradise Regained.”* 

During the sessions, which lasted three days, Mr. Wilder gave a mag- 
nificent Pomological Levee, at which about two hundred gentlemen were 
present, including his Excellency the Governor of the Commonwealth, and 
other distinguished guests, The editors of the Horticulturist, in their 
description of the occasion, say: “The table was the richest and most 
tasteful we have ever seen;” and this was the expression of many who 
have attended the most brilliant affairs of this kind ever given in Boston. 
The occasion was free from formalities. Sentiments were given by the 
host and responded to in brief speeches, At the close of the session, Hon. 
Mr. Benson, M. C., from Maine, proposed the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That the thanks of the society are most cordially presented to the 
President, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, for the prompt, able, and impartial manner 
in which he has presided over its deliberations; and we hereby assure him that 
the members will long cherish a lively recollection of the pleasure enjoyed at his 
bountiful and brilliant festive entertainment with which he complimented the 
society, 

Mr. Lines, of Connecticut, said he was unwilling that this resolution 
should pass with a silent vote. It was due to the gentleman who has pre- 
sided over the discussions of the society with so much dignity and ability. 
He considered that the position in pomology which the president had 
reached conferred more honor upon him than the Presidency of the Uni- 
ted States could do. A gentleman who confers such immense benefits 
upon the whole country—he might say the world—as Hon. Mr. Wilder 
does, is entitled to distinguished honors. He hoped this resolution would 
be passed by a standing vote. Several other gentlemen offered remarks 
in the highest degree complimentary. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, every delegate rising in his 
seat. 

Mr. Wilder’s knowledge of horticulture well qualified him to take a 
leading part in enterprises for the advancement of agriculture. Before 
the year 1849, when he vigorously undertook the work, something had 
been done for the progress of this art in Massachusetts. There was a 
State organization, with kindred associations, in several of the principal 
counties, which had labored with commendable zeal. These, united with 
the exertions of Pickering, Coleman, Lowell, and other distinguished cul- 
tivators, had prepared the way for more rapid progress. A general con- 
viction prevailed that such an effort was demanded, since emigration had 
annually conveyed hundreds of the sons of the old Bay State from the 
farms of their fathers to the rich fields and prairies of the West, and her 
agriculture had not advanced proportionably with her manufactures and 
Commerce. 

He saw and deplored the evil, and resolved to do what he could to cor- 
rect it. He united with others in calling a convention in the shire town 
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of his own county to deliberate on the subject—a convention which 
formed the Norfolk County Agricultural Society, over which he has pre- 
sided from its organization, and which ranks among the best associations 
of the kind in the country. He delivered its first annual address, on the 
subject of agricultural education, in which he was nobly sustained by such 
men as Dearborn, Briggs, Winthrop, Quincy, Everett, Webster, and others, 
who together constituted a galaxy of genius seldom witnessed. Many 
thousands were present, and the county was carried in favor of the cause 
by acelamation. The meeting was faithfully and fully reported; the trans- 
actions published, extensively circulated, and attentively read. A general 
interest was awakened, and public sentiment changed. It encouraged ex- 
isting agricultural societies, and led to the formation of others in counties 
where none had previously existed. 

Its salutary influence was not confined to Massachusetts. In some 
respects this may be considered an era in the history of American agricul- 
ture, for Mr. Wilder has constantly kept the public mind awake to the 
subject, by prosecuting it still further in addresses, delivered the next year 
before the agricultural societies in the counties of Hampshire and Berk- 
shire, and in the State of New Hampshire. On the latter of these occa- 
sions, in the presence of Daniel Webster, and other illustrious sons of New 
Hampshire, who followed him with speeches, Mr. Wilder closed with this 
patriotic apostrophe :— 

My country! let the eagle of thy liberty, which so lately stood upon the cleft 
of thine Atlantic coast, but which stands to-day upon the sunny hight of thy 
rocky mounts, stretch her broad wings from shore to shore, and continue to 
shelter the happy millions of thy sons! And from those wings, year by year, 
may her young eaglets fly to other lands, till the reign of universal freedom shall 
introduce a universal jubilee! My country, my country! glorious prospects are 
before thee | Union, wealth, and power; intelligence, virtue, and immortal 
renown! 


The cause of agricultural education he presented to the Agricultural 
Committee of the Legislature during the succeeding winter, and at his 
instance a bill was reported and finally passed, authorizing the Executive 
to appoint a board of five commissioners, under State patronage, who were 
to examine the subject and report thereon to the next Legislature. At 
that time he was President of the Senate, and subsequently was appointed 
chairman of that commission, whose report, drawn up by himself and 
Dr. Hitchcock, of Amherst, is a document of great and permanent value. 

In 1851 Mr. Wilder, with others, called a convention of delegates from 
local agricultural associations in the State to meet them in the State 
House, in Boston, and of that body he was chosen president. This, with 
the preceding action, led to the creation of a permanent Board of Agricul- 
ture by thé Legislature, sustaining a similar relation to this industrial art 
as the Board of Education does to the system of common instruction— 
having its own laws and secretary, and constituting a co-ordinate branch 
of State government. Of this Board, Mr. Wilder has been a member 
from the beginning, and has taken a prominent part in all its deliberations 
and actions. It has a department in the capitol, with a secretary who 
superintends the farm connected with the State Reform School in West- 
borough, exerts a salutary and powerful influence upon the agriculture of 
the Commonwealth, and promises to do still more for its advancement. 

At that time agricultural societies existed in most of the States of the 
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American Union; but it was generally believed that they needed a confed- 
eration or a consolidation into one organization, co-extensive with the 
land. After much correspondence and conference with prominent agricul- 
turists in other States, he issued, with their concurrence, a circular for a 
National Convention, which met in the city of Washington on the 24th of 
June, 1852, and organized the United States Agricultural Society, of which 
he was elected, and still continues the president. This meeting was at- 
tended by numerous cultivators from all parts of the country, by the mem- 
bers of Congress, by the heads of departments, and by the President of the 
United States. 

This body held its next session in the same city, February 2d, 1853, 
when he delivered an address, which was published in its transactions and 
journal, and in which he paid a just tribute to his illustrious friend, Hon. 
Daniel Webster, who died on the 24th of the preceding October. It held 
its first exhibition in Springfield, Massachusetts, October 19th, 20th, and 
21st, 1853—an exhibition which was confined to that noble animal, the 
horse. It was an occasion which convened from 10,000 to 20,000 people, 
and which the journals of that date pronounced one of the most imposing, 
instructive, and exciting scenes ever witnessed in America. 

“A thousand horse and men to ride, 
With flowing tail and flying mane, 


A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o’er the sea.” 


Several thousands of dollars were awarded in premiums. A full report 
of the services, and of Mr. Wilder’s speech at the agricultural banquet, 
may be found in the journals of the society. 

Its second exhibition, restricted to cattle, was held in Springfield, Ohio, 
October 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1854, an occasion which congregated many 
thousands from the North-western States, in addition to large delegations 
from other parts of the country, and from the Canadas, an occasion which 
brought together the finest display of cattle ever witnessed since the 
beasts of the field were let out of the ark by Noah, or were named in 
Eden by our common father. Over this vast assembly Mr. Wilder pre- 
sided with an ease and appropriateness peculiar to himself. Excellent 
speeches were delivered by Hon. Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, Hon. Mr. 
Campbell, of Ohio, Gov. Wright, of Indiana, and other gentlemen of ce- 
lebrity.* 

Of Mr. Wilder’s speech, the journals of that day and place remark :— 


“ He addressed the assembled hosts in dignified and eloquent style. He spoke, 
as cheered in heart, at the spirit manifested in the great cause of agriculture by 
the hardy yeomanry who had come up hither, and joined in the pleasures as 
well as exercises of the oceasion. His remarks were received with interruptions 
¢ applause, and demonstrations of hign approbation rent the welkin as he sat 

own.” 


We have adverted to the friendship which existed between Mr. Wilder 
and the lamented Daniel Webster. They were alike in their admiration 
of nature, in their rural tastes and pursuits, and in their love of country. 
Their last united efforts were for the promotion of agriculture, dear to 
both of them, and for a closer bond of union between the sons of New 


* Transactions for 1854, 
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Hampshire. Both appeared together upon the stage, and addressed the 
vast assembly in om ee N. IL, at the anniversary of the Agricultural 
Society of that State, in the autumn of 1850. Both contributed toward 
the formation of the United States Agricultural Society, and of the asso- 
ciation in Boston, called “The Sons of New Hampshire.” Of the latter, 
Mr. Webster was the first President, and Mr. Wilder the second, chosen to 
succeed him after his death. One presided at its first festival; and the 
other at its second. 

When the great expounder of the Constitution died, there was no more 
sincere mourner than Mr. Wilder. He noticed the melancholy event on 
four distinct public occasions. The first was on the 30th of November, 
1852, the day of the celebration of the obsequies of Mr. Webster in Bos- 
ton, when at the head of many hundreds of the sons of New Hampshire, 
residents in that city and its suburbs, he received the Executive and Le- 
gislature of his native State, escorted them to the Capitol, and introduced 
them to the Executive and Legislature of Massachusetts, where he said :— 


“ A mighty one has fallen! Our elder brother, New Hampshire’s favorite son, 
is no more. All that was mortal of Daniel Webster, the great expounder of 
constitutional authority, and national rights, has been consigned to the bosom of 
his mother earth. The loss to us, to the country, and to the world, is irrepar- 
able. The whole nation mourns. Oar city is hung in the drapery of woe, and 
the mourners go about the streets.”* 


The second was at the anniversary of the United States Aghecikare! So- 
ciety in the city of Washington, February 2, 1853; when he thus intro- 
duced the subject :— 


“ The Marshfield farmer is numbered with the mighty dead. He was a farmer 
—the son of a farmer, and the noblest product of American soil.” 


And concluded with this beautiful apostrophe :— 


“ Yes, sainted patriot! T'here, in those celestial fields, where the sickle of the 
great Reaper shall no more cut down the wise and the good, we hope at last to 
meet thee—chere, in those pure realms, where the rainbow never fades, where 
thy brilliant star shall shine with pure effulgence, and where the high and glori- 
ous aspirations of thy soul shall be forever realized.”’¢ 


The third was at a meeting of the Sons of New Hampshire, October, 
1853, when he was elected to succeed Mr, Webster as President of that 
body. 

“My Heart will never cease to rise in praise and thanksgiving to the Giver of 
all good for the immaculate mind of Webster—a mind towering like the heaven- 
piercing summits of his native hills—but unlike them never clouded. His intel- 
lect shone clear as the blue ethereal of the upper sky.” ° 


The fourth was at the second festival of that body, in the same city, on 
the second of the succeeding month; when and where he presided; and 
after rendering just tributes to the memory of Judge Woodbury and other 
worthy sons of New Hampshire, and after alluding to Mr. Webster's 
former connection with that association, and to his masterly speech at its 
previous festival, he asked :— 


* Webster Memorial, p. 220. 
+ See address in Journal of the United States Agricultural Society, vol. i., p. 21. 
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“Who of us can forget his majestic form and mountain brow, as he then stood 
before us, the very impersonation of greatness and power ? 


‘ Like some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm.’ 


And in view of the closing scenes of his life, fringed with the rosy tints of a 


fairer to-morrow ; in view of the serenity of his mind, his Christian resignation, 
and his hope of a glorious immortality, may we not, with little modification, add 
the other lines of this beautiful stanza ?— 


‘Though round his breast the rolling clouds were spread, 
Eternal sunshine settled on his head.” 


Mr. Wilder has been honored with seats in both branches of the Legis- 
lature, and in the Executive Council of the Commonwealth. 

He is still in the midst of his days, and on the flood tide of success. As 
a merchant, he possesses a fair and enviable reputation. His valuable ser- 
vices in horticulture have made him extensively and favorably known on 
both sides of the Atlantic, while his contributions to the cause of agricul- 
ture, have rendered him a favorite with the common people, espeosally 
with the yeomanry of the whole country. In concurrence with this judg- 
ment, one of the standard periodicals of the city of Boston justly re- 
marks :— 


“Mr. Wilder has been for the last quarter of a century one of the ‘ solid men 
of Boston,’ whose virtues have a practical existence, benefiting and ennobling 
the community of which they are members. But though engaged in the mer- 
eantile profession, he has, by extensive experimental practice, applied his ac- 
quired Retutulige of rural arts, and has made large and valuable additions to 
the common stock, by his various discoveries, and improved modes of cultiva- 


tion. 
“His name, as the zealous patron and promoter of the noblest of all sciences, 


will fill a luminous page in the history of human progress and improvement—a 

age that will suffer no detriment by the lapse of years, and which will have its 
interpreter on every hillside, and in every valley where rural taste and refine- 
mentare found. Long may he live, the benefactor of his race, and the noblest 
type of honorable manhood.” 


His publications evince much study and research ; his style is concise, 
clear, and often elegant; his diction, pure and forcible; and his elocution, 
dignified and impressive. As a presiding officer over large deliberative 
assemblies, he has few equals, and probably no superiors, being in manner 
affable, in personal appearance commanding; and in both thought and 
speech peculiarly apt and appropriate. May his example excite our youth, 
especially our young merchants and our noble yeomanry, to a more hope- 
ful emulation; and may the sequel of his history be as auspicious as its 
beginning! The time has not yet arrived (may it come late!) to analyze 
his character, and to pronounce his eulogy. 


ei ite eg rami ch tan Nappa tess 
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SHIPOWNERS—-GOODS DELIVERED AND ACCEPTED, 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench, May 26th, 1854. Brown vs. Byrne. 

Lord Campbell gave judgment in this case. He said this was a special case, 
extremely well argued tee my brothers Vignes, Erle, Crompton, and my- 
self, at the sittings after last term, by Mr. Millish and Mr. Blackburn; and the 
question for decision is shortly this:—Whether, in an action by a shipowner 
against the indorsee of a bill of lading, to whom goods have been delivered at 
Liverpool, and who has accepted them, the bill of lading making them deliver- 
able, “ he paying pine for them five-eighths of a penny we pound, with five 
per cent primage and average accustomed,” the latter may lawfully claim to re- 
tain for Liss 11s, 3d., the amount of the freight at rate specified, £1 16s. 3d.; 
on the ground that, by the custom of Liverpool, he is entitled to a deduction of 
three months’ discount from the freight. It is admitted that the custom exists 
in f€et, in regard of shipments from New Orleans, and some other ports in the 
southern States of the American Union, to Liverpool; but it is objected to as 
bad in law, because it is inconsistent with the written document, the bill of lading. 
Five-eighths of a penny on the weight of a cargo equals, it is said, £138 11s. 34, 
the bill must be read as if that sum were specified in it, and this custom, if 
allowed, will change it to £136 15s. The principles on which this case is to be 
decided are perfectly clear; the difficulty lies in the application of them to the 
facts. Mercantile contracts are very frequently framed in a language peculiar to 
merchants; the intention of the parties, though perfectly well known to them- 
selves, would often be defeated if this language were strictly construed according 
to its ordinary import in the world at large; evidence, therefore, of mercantile 
custom and usage is admitted in order to expound it and arrive at its true mean- 
ing. Again, in all contracts as to the subject matter of which known usages 
prevail, parties are found to proceed with the tacit assumption of these usages ; 
they commonly reduce into writing the special particulars of their agreement, 
but omit to specify these known usages, which are included, however, as of 
course by mutual understanding; evidence, therefore, of such incidents is re- 
ceivable. The contract, in truth, is partly express and in writing, partly implied or 
understood and unwritten. But in both these cases a restriction is established 
on the soundest principle; that the evidence received must not be of a particular 
which is repugnant to, or inconsistent with, the written contract. Merely that it 
varies the apparent contract is not enough to exclude the evidence; for it is im- 
possible to add any material incident to the written terms of a contract without 
altering its effect more or less; neither in the construction of a contract among 
merchants, tradesmen, or others, will the evidence be excluded, because the 
words are in their ordinary meaning unambiguous, for the principle of admission 
is, that words perfectly unambiguous in their ordinary meaning are used by the 
contractors in a different sense from that. What words more plain than “a 
thousand,” “a week,” “a day ?” yet the cases are familiar in which “a thousand” 
has been held to mean twelve hundred, “a week,” a week only during the the- 
atrical season, “a day” a working day. In such cases the evidence neither adds 
to nor qualifies, nor contradicts the written contract, it only ascertains it by ex- 
pounding the language. Here the contract is to pay freight on delivery, at a 
certain rate per pound; is it inconsistent with this to allege that, by the custom, 
the shipowner on payment is bound to allow three months’ discount? We 
think not. The written contract expressly settles the rate of payment; the cus- 
tom does not set this aside, indeed it adopts it, as that upon which it is to act, 
by establishing a claim for allowance of discount upon freight to be paid after 
that rate. The consignee undertakes to pay freight on delivery «fter that rate ; 
the shipowner undertakes to allow three months’ discount on freight paid after 
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that rate: the latter contract is dependent on the former, but is not repugnant 
to it. If the bill of lading had expressed, or if from the language of it the in- 
tention of the parties could have been collected, that the freight, at the specified 
rate, should be paid free from all deductions customary or otherwise, then it 
would have been repugnant to it to set up the custom, and the case would have 
been brought within the restriction mentioned above. Webb rs. Plummer, 2 B., 
and A.,'746; and Hutton vs. Warren, 1 M. and W., 466, are cases which illus- 
trate this principle. In the first of these, by the custom of the country, the out- 
going tenant was bound to do certain acts, and entitled to receive certain com- 
_ pensation ; but the lease, which formed the written contract, bound him to do 
the same acts in substance, and specially provided for his payment as to some of 
them, omitting the other, and the court held that the expression as to some ex- 
cluded the implication as to the remainder, and that the language of the lease 
was equivalent to a stipulation that the lessor should pay for the things men- 
tioned and no more. The custom, therefore, would have been repugnant to the 
contract. But in the latter case, in which the former was expressly recognized, 
the court held that a specific provision as to a matter dehors the eustom. left the 
custom untouched and in full force. This latter case appears to us like the 
present; the contract settles the rate of freight; whether or not discount is to be 
allowed on the payment it leaves open, and to that the custom applies. Our@e- 
termination on this point makes it unnecessary to say anything as to a difference 
which was contended for by the defendant, between the original shipper and the 
indorsee of the bill of lading. We are of opinion that judgment should be en- 
tered for the defendant. 


ASSIGNEES, 


In the Supreme Court, New York, July, 1854. Pearce and other vs, Beach 
and others. 
The argument in this case, it is conceded, is not void on its face. Its invalid- 


ity is argued from circumstances, the principal of which are the irrelevaney and 
berate of the selected assignees. Both were clerks of the failing house, and 

oth were men of very limited means, and being embarrassed by an antecedent 
failure of his own. The answer, however, and I think it is sufficient, to these 
objections, which prima facie might be indicated fraud, is, that although elerks, 
the chosen sssignees were men of mature years, of unimpeachable integrity, and 
business capacity, perfectly acquainted with the character of the property as- 
signed, and such as the creditors themselves would probably have selected, as is 
evinced by their subsequent approbation, had they been previously consulted. 
Although the assets amount nominally to the large sum of nearly $500,000, 
the great majority of those interested in them express no wish for a change in 
the trusteeship; but, on the contrary, strongly urge that it shou!d remain as it 
is. Under these circumstances, there being no danger to the fund, and no suffi- 
cient ground, after the explanation which has been given, to impeach the good 
faith of the assignment, the injunction must be dissolved, and the receiver de- 
nied. 

It is proper that I should add, that the supposed necessity of wailing six 
months to divide the assets, is an error, and that a distribution may and ought, 
in the present state of moneyed affairs, to be immediately made. An early divi- 
dend, although possibly not quite so large, is more important than a slight in- 
crease to result from protracted recovery. 


BOTTOMRY BOND BY BRITISH CONSUL-—-SHIP DESERTED. 


A British ship, whose master and officers had been murdered in a mutiny 
came into a foreign port, (Campeachy,) where the British consul took Sooma. 
of her, appointed a master, arid gave a bottomry bond on the ship. The Court 
of Admiralty held this bond to be good, though admitting that there was no 
precedent for such a bond, which is ordinarily granted by the master of the ship. 
—The Cynthia, 16 Jurist, 748. 
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SUPPLIES FURNISHED A COASTER—LIEN—WAIVER. 
In the United States District Court. Before Judge Sprague. Isaac Boss vs. 
schooner General Jackson—S. C. Hunt claimant. 
This was a libel for ss furnished to the schooner General Jackson while 
in the en of Boston. 


t appeared that the schooner was a coasting vessel, 
sailing between various ports in Maine and Boston, and the supplies were fur- 
pr a at various times during which the vessel was owned by persons resident 
and citizens of Maine. The last item in the libelant’s account was for articles 
delivered September 24, 1852. It was agreed that the vessel was purchased by 
the claimant in May, 1854, of her former owners in ignorance of the present 
claim; that the present claim had been assigned by the libelant as collateral se- 
Se for a debt, which debt has been paid and the claim now belongs to the 
ibelant. 

Ist. It was contended by the claimant that the libelant, after a delay of nearly 
two years, could not have this lien enforced against a bona fide pe, with- 
out 7 and, 2d, that the assignment of the claim operated as a waiver of 
the liéh. 

Spracvue, J.—In regard to the first point, the rule is, that the lien shall be en- 
forced within a reasonable time, and what constitutes a reasonable time depends 
upon the cireumstances of each case. It is generally held that a lien of this 
character should be enforced as soon as the expirati6n of the first voyage after 
supplies or materials furnished. That it is only under peculiar circumstances 
that the lien is extended beyond such time. These liens are created for the 
benefit of Commerce. Foreign vessels being in port without their owners, or 
any responsible parties connected with them, often require repairs and supplies. 
To enable the master to obtain these, this extraordinary lien is given, It is 
founded on the necessities of Commerce. But it is to be remembered that these 
liens are secret; there is no place where other parties may inquire and learn 
their existence or extent. Therefore, it is fit and proper that they should be 
promptly enforced and extinguished. To apply these principles to the present 
case, it appears that the last item of supplies furnished to this vessel was in 
1852, about eighteen months before the filing of the libel, and during all that 
period the vessel was plying between this port and the ports of Maine as often 
as once a month, giving the libelant ample opportunity to enforce his claim, had 
he seen fit, long before the sale of the vessel to the present claimant, It must, 
therefore, be held that the libelant has waived his lien. 

The opinion of the court on this point renders it unnecessary to consider the 
second point raised by the claimant. 

Libel dismissed, with costs for claimant. 


LIABILITY OF BANKERS FOR THE DUE APPROPRIATION OF LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


An important decision in reference to letters of credit was recently given in 
the House of Lords, in the case of Orr vs. the Glasgow Union Bank, which, 
after a tedious litigation of ten years, has been decided in favor of the plaintiffs, 
who had been unsuccessful in the courts below. The facts are as follows :-- 


A person in Glasgow obtained a letter of credit from the bank in favor of Orr 
&. Co. for £460, in the usual form—* Please honor the drafts, &e.” The letter 
duly reached the Messrs, Orr, but was misappropriated by one of their clerks, 
and they never received the amount. The Glasgow Bank refused to pay the 
money, alleging that the letter having been duly delivered to Messrs. Orr, they 
were not »ecountable, or at Jeast the Liverpool Bank should have been sued. 
The House of Lords, however, decided that the letter of credit was a contract. 
by the Glasgow Bank to honor the drafts of Messrs. Orr & Co., and that, not 
having done so, it was not fulfilled, and they must pay the amount with interest 
and costs, The case was wrapped up in a good deal of the technicality of the 
Scotch law; but the result is to establish the liability of the banker, notwith- 
standing the forgery or miscarriage of the letter of credit. 
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INCREASED IRREGULARITY IN COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS—~-BANK PANIC—NOARDING OF THE PRECIOUS 
METALS—RECKLESS BANKING, WITH ITS INEVITABLE RESULTS—DEFALCATIONS AND EMBEZZLE- 
MENTS—SPECULATION DELAYED, NOT KXTINGUISHED—PROSPECTS OF IMPROVEMENT-—-RATES OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE—THE PRESSURK LESS FELT AT THE SOUTH—REPEAL OF THE USURVY Laws— 
CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF NEW YORK CITY AND STATE—BOSTON AND MASSACHUSETTS, NEW 
ORLEANS AND OHIO—DEPOSITS AT THE NEW YORK ASSAY OFFICE, AND DEPOSITS AND COINAGE AT 
THE PHILADELPHIA AND NEW ORLEANS MINTS— OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
AT ALL THY UNITED STATES PORTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1854—casH DUTIES 
AT NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA— FOREIGN IMPORTS, BOTH OF GENKRAL MERCHANDISE AND DRY 
GOODS, AT NEW YORK, FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, AND SINCE JANUARY FIRST—EXPORTS FROM 
NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR NOVEMBER AND SINCK JANUARY IlsT—EXPORTS OF LEADING 
ARTICLES OF PRODUCE—PROSPECTIVE SHIPMENTS FROM THIS COUNTRY, AND INDICATIONS OF 
FUTURE TRADE, ETC, 


Tue country has not yet recovered from the commercial embarrassments 
already fully noticed, and in some respects the last month has been more trying 
than many of its predecessors since the excitement first commenced. The rates 
of interest have not been higher, but there has been a greater scarcity of funds, 
and borrowers have shown less courage in meeting their engagements. In all 
of our larger Northern cities the pressure has been borne less patiently, and 
there have been a greater number of failures. To add to the general panic, 
some events have transpired to shake public confidence in the stability of the 
banks, and this evil has been more severely felt than any other. The suspension 
ofa large number of public and private banks and bankers throughout the 
country, but especially in Ohio, and the Northwestern States, and the consequent 
sacrifice which the poorer classes have been obliged to make upon their issues, 
have ministered to the natural distrust of these institutions which those not en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits always feel in times of commercial embarrassment, 
and have Jed to the hoarding of specie, by which a sum quite large in the aggre- 
gate, has been kept out of circulation. The troubles which the difficulties con- 
nected with one or two Savings Banks in the city of New York, have thus 
brought upon the poor of that city, are beyond calculation. There has been 
more or less ran upon all of these deposits for Savings, while the thrifty habits 
which these institutions beget, have been broken up by such a disturbance of 
confidence. Specie hoarded is so much active capital idle, when its busy indus- 
try is more than ever needed for the common good. The Germans, as a class, 
are very much given to the habit of hiding away their accumulated gains, and it 
will take several years of prosperity to do away the mischief thus accomplished, 
Throughout all the Western country, a large amount of specie has been distrib- 
uted from the seaboard to replace the circulation discredited through the failure 
of the banks; but as fast as the precious metals are paid, they are gathered up, 
and garnered by those whose little store is thus hid from the public eye. We 
take very little credit to ourselves for having warned our readers of the probable 
result of the reckless banking commenced by the new banks which have sprung 
into existence within the last two years. It needed but little sagacity to foretell 
the end of such a course as most of them were pursuing. On page 714 of vol. 

VOL, XXXIL—NO. IL. 6 
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xxvii, and page 74 of vol. xxviii, as well as in many other numbers of the 
magazine, our readers will find the history of these banks plainly foreshadowed. 

An additional shock was given to the community by the discovery of a number 
of defaleations, or embezzlements in several of the New York city banks. The 
Ocean Bank, the American Exchange, the National, the Market Bank, and one 
or two others less publicly spoken of, have suffered in this way. In most of 
these eases the final loss to the bank was very trifling, but the fact that the 
elerks could abstract funds varying in amount from $25,000 to $138,000, and 
escape detection for many months, produced as much effect upon the community 
as if the whole sums had actually been lost beyond recovery. A system of 
counter checks has already been established, but the vigilance will last in most 
cases, only until the excitement has died away. The reform, to be effectual, 
must go farther back. We cannot see how any merchani or banker, ean expect 
his clerk to continue honest on a salary of either three or fifteen hundred dollars 
a year, if his expenses, according to the style in which he lives, must be twice 
that amount, Extravagance of dress, profusion of ornaments, and luxurious 
habits worthy only of a millionaire, characterize a large portion of “ Young 
Awerica,” and until these habits are reformed, all other safeguards against em- 
bezzlement, will prove ineffectual. Some of these young men “run in debt” 
for that proportion of their expenses not provided for by their salary ; but this is 
only changing the victim. Every young man who lives beyond his means must 
rob either his employer or his boarding-house keeper, or the poor artisan who 
clothes him. In either case the true preventive is to eut off the temptation by 
reducing the expenses to the income. 

Speculation is now over, and so deeply buried beneath the ‘‘ pressure,” that 
its ghost cannot even be invoked through the most expert of its familiars. It 
will not, however, slumber long in its grave. It appeals to a eraving of poor 
human nature never yet fully appeased. Quieted in one form, it issues forth in 
a fresh disguise, and its votaries will never be wanting while time shall last. In 
a former essay we ventured the remark, that the school of experience, at which 
even fools are said to learn, had been very mueh overrated, as the pupils seldom 
received the worth of their money, the cost of tuition was so very high. ‘T'he 
moment the returning ease in the money market shall allow the community a 
little breathing time, we may look for a breaking out of the old fever with a 
fresh diagnosis ! 

How soon this returning ease may be expected, it is yet too soon to predict, 
but there are signs that the worst of the trouble is over. A trifling eause may, 
however, upset all calculation on this head, as the mercantile community stand 
much Jess strongly than they have. As far as we can see the prospect is eneour- 
aging. ‘The rapid decline in the rates of foreign exchange, whether brought 
about by the superabundance of bills, or the scarcity of money, has had the 
effect to limit for awhile the exports of specie, so that the drain upon our sea- 
board banks has been almost wholly for inland use. The excitement at the 
West has been somewhat quieted, and the railroads wil) now all be erowded 
with produce going forward to market. Very little trouble has yet been felt at 
the South, and it seems doubtful if the storm which has swept with such deso- 
date effect over all the rest of the Union, will do more than frown with its angry 
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clouds over the far Southern horizon. At Charleston the banks have been more 
extended, and some pecuniary troubles have been experienced. There is a very 
large crop of cotton to be delivered, and if the troubles in Europe continue, a 
portion of it must be sold at a very low rate; but any market for it, must leave 
the cotton-growing States in a comfortable position, as they are already unusually 
independent. 

The railroads in progress throughout the country are suffering severely from 
the difficulty of negotiating their securities; but the finished roads have been 
doing a good business, and although their stocks have been selling at extremely 
low rates, their net income has never been so ample. 

Movements are now making in some of the States to repeal the odious usury 
laws, and leave the price of money, like that of other commodities, to be regula- 
ted by the supply and demand. It is time this relic of the dark ages was blot- 
ted from every statute book ; the lying, deceit, and fraud it has caused are pal- 
pable, while its advantages are altogether theoretical. 

The New York banks have strengthened themselves a little in specie since 
the exports diminished, but their contraction has been going on during most of 
the month. Another of their number (the Empire City) has gone into liquida- 
tion. A number of those originated within the last two or three years have 
found the business less profitable than expected; while those which had only a 











nominal capital have been unable to go on. 


weekly averages :— 
WEEKLY AVERAGES OF NEW YORK CITY BANKS. 


We annex & continuation of the 


Average amount Average Average Average 
of Loans amount of amount of amount of 
Weekending Capital. and Discounts. Specie. Circulation, Deposits. 
June 8.... $47,454,400 91,916,710 10,281,969 9,381,714 71,702,290 
June 10.... 47,454,400 91,015,171 9,617,180 9,307,889 72,495,859 
June 17.... 47,454,400 90,063,578 10,018,157 9,144,284 71,959,195 
June 24.... 47,454,400 88,751,952 9,628,375 9,009,726 69,598,724 
July 1.... 47,657,400 88,608,491 11,130,800 9,068,253 71,457,984 
July 8.... 47,657,400 88,347,281 12,267,318 9,195,757 72,718,443 
July 15.... 47,657,400 90,487,004 15,074,098 8,837,681 75,227,383 
July 22.... 47,657,400 92,011,870 15,720,309 8,768,289 75,959,082 
July 29.... 47,657,400 92,588,579 15,386,864 8,756,777 74,790,656 
August 5.. 47,657,400 93,723,141 14,468,981 9,124,648 76,378,487 
August 12.. 47,657,400 93,485,057 13,522,023 8,917,179 14,626,389 
August 19.. 47,657,400 92,880,103 14,258,972 8,855,523 73,834,568 
August 26.. 47,657,400 91,447,075 14,895,072 8,811,369 73,731,179 
Sept. 2..... 47,657,400 91,391,188 14,714,618 8,934,682 72,856,727 
Sept. 9..... 47,657,400 91,528,244 14,446,317 8,968,707 73,831,285 
Sept. 16.... 47,657,400 91,639,782 14,484,259 8,820,609 74,467,701 
Sept. 98.... 47.657,400 92,095,911 12,932,886 8,802,623 72,938,453 
Sept. 80.... 47,657,400 92,102,013 12,042,244 8,712,136 71,795,428 
Oct. 7..... 47,657,400 91,380,525 10,630,517 8,918,492 70,285,610 
Oct. 14..... 47,657,400 88,618,936 11,130,377 8,534,188 69,141,597 
Oct. 21..... 47,657,400 87,092,810 10,320,163 8,497,556 65,627,886 
Oct.28..... 47,657,400 84,709,236 9,826,768 8,131,933 62,792,637 
Nov. 4..... 47,657,400 83,369,101 10,004,686 8,238,126 62,229,011 
Nov. 11..... 48,163,400 82,717,052 10,472,538 8,197,444 61,662,387 
Nov. 18...., 48,163,400 82,191,974 10,801,582 4,877,684 62,181,007 
Nov. 25..... 48,163,400 81,699,705 10,200,983 4,718,158 60,334,199 
Dec, 2..... 48,163,400 81,734,118 10,517,993 7,852,525 63,010,695 
Dec. 9..... 48,163,400 80,593,637 10,483,501 7,480,883 60,278,866 
Dec. 16..... 48,163,400 80,946,664 11,471,841 7,261,131 61,867,098 


The banks of the State of New York have completed their quarterly returns 
—commenced last September—since the date of our last, and we annex a sum 


mary of the total :— 
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CONDITION OF THE BANKS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 23, 1854. 


ASSETS, 


{New York 
it 


city. 
EES $82,623,951 
Do. to directors ............ 6,359.109 
Other liabilities............ 293,421 
Due by brokers ..........- 8,080,821 
a as wens 8,567,619 
Bonds and mortgages cccces 243,921 
came tLe PE EET TE. ED 4,140,075 
Promissory notes .........+ 
Loss and expense........++ 867,582 
Overdrafts cehiwnahons 125,316 
Specie ........ccececeeeen 12,658,010 
Cash items ...........0++. 14,905,883 
NG. «cn cctnnadnnns 1,290,752 
Suspended do.........e000% 498 
Estitnated value do...... Ae 498 
Due by banks..........00. 4,621,049 
Do. on credit ‘jsitinaees 18,514 
By suspended banks ....... 
Estimated value do........ : 
By suspended banks on credit 
Estimated value do......... 


UN ie S48 ONS 186,946,777 


Other 
banks, 


Individual 
bankers. 


$56,083,600 $3,042,796 $141" 750341 


8,850,902 
980,935 
$80,460 

1,522,746 

6,668,917 

11,604,438 
99,835 
506,802 
859,548 

1,021,967 

1,899,458 

2,162,026 

1,013 
507 
7,422,608 
158,393 
$7,818 
37,818 
59,990 


eeeerere 


87,562 
88,215 
878,624 
1,651,707 
83,392 
16,684 
49,495 
12,057 
87,412 
110,533 
897 
"21 
390,220 


9,710,011 
1,274,856 
8,498,843 
5,178,591 
7,791,462 
20,396,220 
183,227 
950,568 
534,359 
18,652,084 
16,342,768 
8,663,821 
2,408 
1,726 
12,433,872 
171,807 
42.416 
42.416 
59.990 
59,990 





92,827,886 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital ......ccssseeseoee $48,203,299 
Profits. ... 6,209,353 
Circulation unregistered .... 156,485 
Do. registered..... ess bben 7,787,810 
Due State Treasurer 418,185 
Deposits......... ice bet . 67,402,018 
ION: « ona conus oe vee 279.515 
Due banks.......... ape 14,805,642 
NE nn eet os lade 155,828 
Due all others..........00 1,528,640 


-_— 


Minx: cage nanweeraieg. ATT 


We also annex the comparative statement of the Boston banks :-— 


Noy, 20. 
Capital .......0.ssceee0e $32,136,400 
Loans and discounts 61,025,471 
Specie .....cccseves Ks aan 2,858,565 
Due from other banks 8,078,462 
Due to other banks ........ 5,728,519 
Deposits ........ nine @0 oe0s 18,212,995 
CIDE 6 ans aun acco cee 8,512,489 


$33,345,821 
4,705,970 
158,538 
20,493,598 
8,418,105 
22,010,839 
1,348,521 
6,159,409 
171,423 
1,029,410 


6,564,703 


$1,927,239 
197,520 


2,388,551 
66,447 
1,654,844 
96,296 
116,405 
63.312 
59,090 


236,859,366 


$83,473,289 
11,112,848 
810,023 
80,664,954 
8,902,737 
81, 066, ave 
1,7 ‘ 19,8 or 32 
21 ‘081 456 
$90,568 
2,617,140 





92,827,886 


Nov. 27. 


6,564,708 


Dec. 4. 


236,339,366 


Dec. 11. 


$32,140,850 $82,152,525 $32,179,1 


50,550,738 
2,647,984 
5,678,407 
5,728,519 

12,773,379 
8,170,316 


49,877,633 
2,261,805 
8,282,469 
5,899,293 

12,198,908 
8,346,458 


49,395, 182 


11,506,777 
8,072,769 


The following is an abstract of the report of the Massachusetts banks, show- 


ing their condition on the 4th December, 


1854:— 


LIABILITIES. 


37 City. 


$32,152,525 


TOO ptaccwcnsicdinn tiie iv . . 


5,513,282 
12,133,908 
2,993,589 


130 Country. 
$24,951,318 
12,592,031 
5,622,258 
1,987,498 





52,798,304 


45,053,100 


Total. 
$57,103,843 
18,105,313 
17,656,161 
4,881,087 


97,846,404 
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RESOURCES, 
37 City. 130 County. Total. 


Notes, bills of exchange, dic........... $49,877,688 $43,586,006 $93,463,639 


Specie.” re oe eeeercoecrsere 2,264,805 934,450 8,196,255 
Real estate......... eeereeeeeeeevreee 653,866 632,644 1,186,510 








Total ...cccecsccsscccccccccccces 62,798,804 46,053,100 97,846,404 


The following is the monthly statement of the New Orleans banks for No- 


vember :— 
CASH LIABILITIES. 
Circulation. Deposits. ® Other. Total. 

CE BRB ONS ees $1,660,950 $2,120,443 $75,066 $3,856,459 
Ns a6 BN8 EA ok cdc kde 1,062,675 1,848,579 155,013 2,566,267 
Louisiana...... 928,384 2,778,104 449,165 4,155,653 
Louisiana State ..........00. 1,052,810 3,107,780 410,235 4,670,825 
Mechanics’ and Traders’...... 124,790 +» 918,119 28,327 1,071,286 
TOW GYAPRIB. 6c ccc ccccccces 451,435 594,822 64,251 1,110,508 
Southern ......... - 271,785 252,775 740 525,800 

i 382,480 167,916 ..ce.. 1,140,846 





Total......ssscssseeeeeee $5,935,259 $11,888,538 $1,182,797 $19,006,594 
Do. November, 1853. . 5,902,852 11,268,689 1,674,321 18,840,861 


CASH ASSETS. 


Specie. Loans. Exchange, Other. Total. 
$1,652,261 $38,889,913 $834,288 $ . $5,876,462 
952,355 2,760,120 648,954 4,361,429 
Louisiana. ........... - 1,529,830 8,696,681 428,575 1,200, 000 6,855,086 
Louisiana State ....... 1,583,693 3,507,570 9,514 578,000 5,678,377 
Mechanics’ & Traders’.. 874,483 1,056,420 62,493 450,000 1,943,396 
New Orleans.......... 182,101 1,026,497 234,663 674,000 2,117,261 
Southern i 154,343 588,322 860,141 670,763 1,778,570 
i 258,648 877,585 831,487 610,000 2,077,670 











Total. ..........0++ $6,687,714 $16,902,065 $2,410,065 $4,182,763 $30,183,251 
Do. November, 1853. 7,128,890 15,563,328 1,451,054 2,466,000 26,608,772 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF OHIO BANKS, NOVEMBER 1, 1854.—THE ENTIRE RESOURCES 
FOOT UP AS FOLLOWS :— 


Notes and bills discounted... $13,578,339 | Checks & other cash items.. $158,310 
Wks 6. oe 02s esses 1,690,105 | Bonds deposited with State 

Notes from other banks . 3 905,555 Treasurer .. 2,466,247 
Due from other bks. & bkrs. 1,025,954 | Real estate & person’l prop. 298,223 
Eastern depusits ........... 1,725,858 | Other resources......... . 1,006,252 


ee ooee» $22,854,619 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital stock ........+..+. $6,087,970 | Surplus fund. . $729,538 
Circulation ....... Sed eee. 8,074,132 | Bills payable & time drafts. 140,162 
Safety fund stock 1,128,611 | Discount interest .......... 72,421 
Due to banks and bankers. . 949,727 | Dividends unpaid . 160,254 
Due depositors 5,290,312 | Other liabilities 271,490 


veri Tike rreeer err oeee $22,854,619 


The lately suspended banks are not included in the above report. 

The Canal Bank of Cleveland has stopped payment, as well on its notes as on 
deposits, and has been placed in the hands of a receiver. The City Bank of 
Columbus has suspended payment on its deposits, but is redeeming its notes on 
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presentation. The Savings Bank of Cincinnati, after retiring the principal por- 
tion of its circulation, has gone into insolvency, leaving in the hands of the State ° 
Auditor a sufficient deposit of Ohio stocks to secure the redemption of the bal- 
ance of its outstanding notes. Of the Miami Valley Bank, at Dayton, nothing 
is officially known beyond the fact that the amount of Ohio stocks on deposit to 
its credit is equal to the entige amount of its circulation. 


Most of the gold received at New York during the month of November and 
the last half of October was deposited at the New York Assay Office, and there 
made into fine bars for export. The receipts at the Philadelphia Mint include 
only such parcels, as oy sent (after receipt at the Assay Office) over to the 
Mint for coinage, and also such straggling parcels as found their way to the 
Mint without any previous assay. The total deposited at the New York Assay 
Office from the date of its organization, October 10th, to the Ist of December, 
was as follows :— 


DEPOSITS OF BULLION AT THE ASSAY OFFICE, NEW YORK. 


Oct. 10 to 31. Noy. 1 to 30. Total to Dee, 
Gold. ...ccccecscecceccceees $1,599,880 02 $2,954,849 67 $4,554,229 79 
Me Stake ccansadcuces sean 5,419 16 1,762 83 7,181 49 
Do. parted from gold ......... 12,255 31 22,118 93 84,374 24 





$1,617,054 49 $2,978,730 98 $4,595,785 42 


The following will show the deposits and coinage at the Philadelphia and New 
Orleans Mints for the month of November :— 


DEPOSITS AND COINAGE AT PHILADELPHIA AND NEW ORLEANS MINTS, 
DEPOSITS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Gold from California, Total Gold. Silver, Total. 
Philadelphia Mints. .c0e $825,200 $829,850 $405,900 $1,235,250 
New Orleans Mint...... 65,716 65,716 44,328 110,044 








Total deposits........ $890,916 $895,066 $450,228 $1,345,294 


GOLD COINAGE. 
New ORvgEans. PHILADELPHIA. 
Pieces. Value. Pieces. 
Double eagles ......e+.0000% eveoe speaee ocnene 


Three-dollar pieces.......... eoees , 22,740 $68,220 
TU SREB ccc ccccccsccesess Prelate 16,410 82,050 
Quarter eagles........ ites 13,000 $32,500 47,078 117,695 
Petits cebiksaseuneds.* tunes sakwes 261,333 261,338 


nk bah ncganddaes seuss eeens hivewe views 





Total gold coinage ........ 13,000 $32,500 357,561 


SILVER COINAGE, 


Pea déencceneecoonesaet pedeoe me a 

Half dollars ....... 250,000 $125,000 240,000 $120,000 
Quarter dollars ...... 300,000 75,000 80,000 20,000 
PE re boven ° 500,000 50,000 1,200,000 120,000 
Half dimes odes 500,000 25,000 
Three-cent pieces ... . 100,000 8,000 


——— 





Total silver coinage......+. 1,050,000 $250,000 —2,120,000 $288,000 
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COPPER COINAGE. 
ERE SRR ee cee Reem eensneee eeevee eeeeee eeenee 
Total coinage............. 1,068,000 $282,500 2,467,561 $817,298 


We annex a comparative statement of the deposits of gold at Philadelphia for 
the first eleven months in each of the last three years :— 











1859. 1853. 1854. 
SU cv ccccdevcccccccesccccess > QERNEee $4,962,097 $4,215,579 
February Schad bee ocho cae’ eds one 8,010,222 8,548,523 2,514,000 
BLT vies 05's 5.6464 baceee céaee 8,892,156 7,538,752 3,982,000 
Bhs ccessceeccccces Bp Sgibe ne eect 8,091,037 4,851,821 8,379,000 
bo Petr oer eeeTET etree 4,335,578 4,365,638 8,506,000 
NN eR ie iis oak ass ok na’ sobre 6,639,474 4,545,179 4,000,000 
MRE ada A6nehs4scrnccessceauus 4,193,880 8,605,331 8,940,000 
BU Cash cecceetece votre vs acits 2,671,586 4,518,902 2,940,000 
September. Pe eN abe Uiw Gas wie onaees 4,258,687 8,027,805 2,660,000 
isn d hi bcs 0's se nncasnak 4,140,069 4,472,606 600,000 
Ne 5 sewnensvcccatniueciacs 7,279,942 3,650,051 829,350 














MEBs ik acccdetaccccccscinences GREE atl $32,655,929 


The report of the Secretary of the Treasury upon the finances of the country 
has been sent to Congress, but the official tables of imports and exports have 
not been published. We learn, however, that the total foreign imports into the 
United States for the year ending June 30, 1854, amounted to $304,562,381, and 
the exports to foreign ports $253,390,870 of domestic, and $24,850,194 of for- 
eign produce, making a total of $278,241,064. Included in the exports are 
$38,000,000 specie, mostly of domestic production, This is by far the largest 
amount of foreign Commerce ever chronicled in this country. Although the 
nominal excess of imports is $26,321,317, yet the earnings of freights, and the 
profit upon our exports are more than sufficient to make up the difference. The 
receipts for cash duties at nearly all of the ports show a decline in comparison 
with the corresponding period of last year; at New York the decline in Novem- 
ber was nearly $900,000. 

CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 
ISdL. 1862. 1853. 1854. 
First quarter...... $9,295,257 30 $7,617,887 72 $11,125,500 47 $10,873,699 31 
Second quarter.... 7,357,408 30 6,682,425 16 10,041,829 03 8,864,261 45 
Third quarter...... 9,402,997 30 10,281,190 03 13,613,105 14 12,699,868 05 


In October........ 1,958,516 17 2,892,109 57 2,705,694 33 2,402,115 16 
In November ..... 1,488,740 09 2,051,476 35 2,642,985 92 1,751,023 45 


$48,980,705 








Total. ........0.. $29,502,919 16 $28,975,088 83 $40,129,114 89 $36,590,967 86 
The following statement will show the amount received for duties at the Cus- 
tom House in Philadelphia for the month of November, and for the first ten 
months of the year, compared with the corresponding periods in the two previ- 
ous years :— 


1854, 1853. 1852. 
November. ...s.ccccce. che hie $215,615 30 $312,046 05 $206,052 30 
January to October..........+- 4,051,955 86 4,355,909 45 8,425,695 95 





Total..... eocces-coevcese $4,267,571 16 $4,667,955 50 $8,631,748 25 


The total imports have of course declined. The amount landed at New York 
in November was $3,953,085 less than for the same month of last year, $104,225 
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less than for the same month of 1852, but $2,660,3°0 greater than for the same 
month of 1851, as will appear from the following comparison :— 
FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 


1891. 1862. 1853, 1854, 
Entered for consumption........ $4,899,085 $7,167,851 $9,232,007 $5,746,538 
Entered for warehousing ........ 938,056 596,068 2,864,850 2,183,366 
Free goods Neee ee 415,838 891,382 834,228 662,817 
Specie and bullion............- 218,478 80,766 164,342 39,121 


Total entered at the port..... $5,971,452 $8,736,067 $12,584,927 $8,631,842 
Withdrawn from warehouse 1,377,100 1,047,972 1,888,068 1,431,775 


The receipts of free goods have increased, and the stock in warehouse has 
been reduced by drawing for shipments to other ports. This leaves the total 
imports at that port since January Ist, $8,113,734 less than for the correspond- 
ing eleven months of last year, but $52,504,895 more than for the same time in 
1852, and $47,418,372 more than for the first eleven months of 1851 :— 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR ELEVEN MONTHS, FROM JANUARY Ist. 


1851. 1859. 1853. 184, 
Entered for consumption..... $100,615,950 $98,248,742 $144,007,797 $126,155.44 
Entered for warehousing..... 12,852,967 17,780,384 22,122,462 28,963,725 
FOUR BON Gis ee siceree csesis 9,144,170 21,276,195 122,721,200 24,867,342 
Specie and bullion........... 2,024,167 2,295,410 2,817,901 2,069,116 








Total entered at the port..... 124,637,254 119,550,731 180,169,360 172,055,626 
Withdrawn from warehouse... 12,781,070 14,511,468 14,204,069 21,006,567 
The receipts of free goods have increased, it will be seen, about $3,150,000, 
while the warehousing business has been much larger than usual. The imports 
of dry goods have fallen off far more than the receipts of general merchandise, 
the total in November being less than half the amount for the same time of the 
previous year. Thus, the dry goods landed at New York in November were 
$2,563,705 less than for November, 1853, $661,197 less than for November, 
1852, and only $352,791 larger than for November, 185}, as will appear from 
the following comparison :-— 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 
1851. . 1859. 1858. 1854. 
Manufactures of wool........ eos $285,308 $638,451 $1,012,885 $520,267 
Manufactures of cotton... .. paar ye 264,439 370,677 654,878 204,445 
Manufactures of silk........ eae 847,862 969,417 1,178,826 590,757 


Manufactures of flax..... gt 821,715 459,882 512,680 234,050 
Miscellanous dry goods.........- 188,685 208,849 217,279 253,712 








wg. TOtal ...cccccccescceeessess $1,358,009 $2,637,276 $3,575,498 $1,603,231 
WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 


1851. 1892. 1853. 18), 
Manufactures of wool.... $52,948 $48,886 $116,941 $167,102 
Manufactures of cotton waiet 138,960 54,887 52,618 
Manufactures of silk.... 64,497 128,471 102,254 
Manufactures of flax............ 20,179 58,892 68,166 
Miscellaneous dry goods . 24,391 7,842 28,831 





Total withdrawn $553,662 $166,863 $412,043 $418,971 
Add entered for consumption.... 1,358,0€9 2,687,276 3,575,498 1,608,231 





Total thrown upon the market. $1,711,671 $2,804,139 $3,987,541 $2,022,202 
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ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854, 
Manufactures of wool............ $87,820 "$58,778 $841,764 $68,292 
Manufactures of cotton ........... 81,037 58,056 376,111 184,308 
Manufactures of silk ............. 172,607 16,603 816,871 196,999 
Manufactures of flax ............. 101,206 9,378 146,025 69,069 
Miscellaneous dry goods..... eaeks 66.542 41,123 27,448 157,203 





Total. ....ccccccecesccceece $509,212 $248,933 $1,208,219 $616,781 
Add entered for consumption...... 1,858,009 2,687,276 3,575,498 1,603,231 





Total entered at the port..... $1,867,221 $2,881,209 $4,783,717 $2,220,012 


It will be seen that the falling off extends through all classes of fabrics, but 
is comparatively greatest in woolens. The total imports of dry goods at New 
York since January 1st are $8,994,365 less than for the first eleven months of 
1853, but $22,206,574 greater than for the same time in 1852, and $19,129,668 
greater than for the corresponding period of 1851:— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR ELEVEN MONTHS, FROM JANUARY Isr, 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


1851. 182. 1853, 1854. 
Manufactures of wool .......... $12,668,004 $13,790,189 $24,001,971 &17,529.561 
Manufactures of cotton ......... 8,941,972 8,664,810 13,377,261 12,763,639 
Manufactures of silk ............ 20,863,778 19,306,978 30,100,877 23,989,516 
Manufactures of flax.......... .. 6,756,705 5,654,618 7,347,873 6,155,876 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 3,421,639 8,848,048 4,967,817 5,185,977 





Total. ....cccsccccccceees $51,652,098 $51,264,598 $79,795,799 $65,624,568 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 


Manufactures of wool ........... $1,819,885 $1,561,075 $2,029,660 $4,046,154 
Manufactures of cotton 1,820,489 1,833,761 986,857 2,504,128 
Manufactures of silk 1,554,921 1,844,280 1,840,906 2,882,257 
Manufactures of flax ........... 586,304 765,805 289,646 839,642 
Miscellaneous dry goods 486,268 $538,499 857,539 $79,256 





— 


I ACs vas 4 b865uiae ae +. $65,717,817 $5,857,870 $5,004,608 $10,651,432 
Add entered for consumption.... 51,652,093 51,264,593 79,795,799 65,624,568 


Total thrown on the market. $57,369,910 $57,122,463 $84,800,407 $76,276,000 
ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


Manufactures of wool .......... $2,155,487 $1,243,850 $2,752,402 $4,668,179 
Manufactures of cotton ...... as. eee 860,665 1,780,460 2,559,442 
Manufactures of silk 2,461,450 1,909,168 1,931,540 3,554,952 
819,971 837,741 599,848 1,135,658 
498,298 407,698 864,605 687,490 











$7,448,528 $4,759,122 $7,428,855 $12,605,721 
Add entered for consumption.... 51,652,093 51,264,593 79,795,799 65,624,568 


eee eeenee 


Total entered at the port ... $59,100,621 $56,023,715 $87,224,654 $78,230,289 
The exports at New York show a comparative decline, owing to the scarcity of 
produce, but the total at other ports, and especially the Southern ports, must 
show an increase. We annex a statement for November at New York, which 
shows a total decline (exclusive of specie) of $3,177,617, as compared with the 
same month of last year, but an increase of $1,001,903, as compared with the 
same time of 1852, and of $2,188,804, as compared with November, 1851 :—- 








ERIS ONE ROE OCIS ON SARUM RE 
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EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 


Domestic produce.,............ $2,451,511 $3,529,447 $7,489,987 $4,660,007 
Foreign merchandise (free) 62,368 27,634 48,088 $23,389 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable).. . 897,597 541,296 739,872 116,884 
Bpecie ..ncccccccccvecescnces. 5,088,006 809,813 38,855,775 38,588,001 





Total OXports ......0eeeeees $7,945,472 $4,908,190 $12,138,672 $8,638,281 
Total, exclusive of specie..... 2,911,476 4,098,377 8,277,897 5,100,280 


The exports of specie for the month have been less than for the same month 
of last year, and far less than for November, 1851. The total exports from New 
York since January Ist, (exclusive of specie,) are $1,132,917 less than for tie 
first eleven months of last year, but $15,452,526 larger than the same time in 
1852, and $17,334,017 larger than for the same time of 1851 :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR ELEVEN MONTHS, FROM JANUARY Isr, 


1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 


Domestic produce.........+++++ $36,652,339 $87,768,933 853,374,056 $52,557,868 
Foreign merchandise (free) 699,895 827,146 1,265,771 1,561,963 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable).. 8,672,624 4,310,270 4,831,965 4,239,044 
Bpeeies.. weccecvesceses ceeesee 88,074,974 23,915,950 23,621,505 87,101,142 





Total exports ...........-+++ $79,099,882 $66,822,299 $83,118,297 $95,460,017 
Total, exclusive of specie ..... 41,024,858 42,906,349 59,491,792 58,858,875 


The total shipments of cotton from all the ports are about 100,000 bales more 


since September Ist than during the same time of last vear, making an increase 
of about $5,000,000. The exports of produce from New York have been large 
during the month of September, but the total of breadstuffs have not equaled 
that shipped last year. In provisions the increase is very large. The following 
will show the comparative shipments of some leading articles of domestic pro- 
duce from New York to foreign ports from January 1st to December 17th :-- 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS OF CERTAIN LEADING ARTICLES OF 
DOMESTIC PRODUCE, FROM JANUARY I1sT TO DECEMBER 17TH, 


1853. 1804. 1853. 184. 

Ashes—pots.....bbls 10,483 9,104 | Naval stores.....bbls 442,489 518,949 

pearls ...... 796 1,876 | Oils—whale.....galls 258,267 314,161 

Beeswax Ibs 196,246 208,815 918,615 679,537 

Breadstuffs— 52,649 83,187 

Wheat flour . .bbls2,018,164 975,730 linseed ....... 20,150 7,150 

Rye flour ........ 4,066 9,454 
Corn meal,....... 42,230 67,418 | Provisions—- 

bush6,714,871 1,654,984 POR cces .---bbls 69,587 105,154 

815,158 48,832 86,405 

63,859 Cut meats.....1bs7,968,280 16,741,153 

: 72| Butter ..........1,866,443 1,953,850 

- 948,985 4,064,245 Cheese, 7,018,097 10,801,693 

Candles——mold...boxes 45,990 49,155 a ae 6,601,537 14,488,285 

5,285 10,316 | Rice ........ ...tres 24,849 22,606 

81,440 21,863 | T lbs2,879,084 5,670,812 

.seeeeebdales 369,183 289,486) Tobacco, crude...pkgs 28,854 85,118 

8,636 | Do., manufactured.lbs5.556,464 $446,944 

11,117 | Whalebone.,.......3,008,407 1,708,208 
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The above presents some very curious features. The high price of wheat 
and wheat flour have diminished the exports of these articles very materially, the 
shipments of flour being less than one-half, and that of wheat less than one- 
quarter the total for the corresponding period of last year. On the other hand, 
the shipments of Indian corn have largely increased, the total being over four 
times greater than for the same period of 1853. The shipments of cotton from 
this port have been less, but the shipments of provisions have largely increased, 
and the quantity of pork, beef, and bacon now going forward to Liverpool and 
London is worthy of especial attention. The exports of tallow are also much 
larger. The foreign demand for wheat and wheat flour for export can now only 
be met by shipments from Southern ports, the water communications further 
north being ice-bound, and the railroads only taking to the Atlantic coast abuut 
what will be needed for consumption there. When the spring opens the canals 
and the lakes, a stream of breadstuffs will set toward the old world in uninter- 
rupted flow. The ground sown is the most extensive ever under culture within 
our limits, and if there be no blight on our harvest, we can feed the nations of 
Europe, so far as they may need beyond their own production. Previous to the 
coming forward of the new crop, the stores of old, which have accumulated at 
the various points of inland shipment, will be sent forward, and that which was 
hoarded during the fall, when a high price was offered for it in vain, will be sold 
far below the rates now current. If our cotton crop shall also be in good de- 
mand, we shall rapidly recover from the expansion consequent upon the multi- 
plication of railroad and other projects, and the past distress be forgotten in the 
renewed prosperity of the country. 


NEW YORK COTTON MARKET FOR MONTH ENDING DECEMBER 22. 


PREPARED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE BY UHLHORN & FREDERICKSON, BROKERS,NEW YORK. 

Since our last monthly report prices have declined fully one cent per pound on all 
grades, Even this reduction fails to impart any degree of confidence in the present 
range of prices, and the feeling is pretty general amongst holders and buyers, that 
under the circumstances, there is no safety unless at figures materially lower than 
those quoted at the close of this article. The causes of the depression noted above 
are many, amongst which we may class the uncertainty of the duration of the present 
war in the Crimea, and the probability that its continuance may embroil the other 
continental powers. This, together with the high price of grain—the scarcity of mo- 
ney—the want of confidence—and the well-admitted fact that a large crop has been 
secured, leaves no other alternative for the conclusions arrived at. The foreign ad- 
vices at hand during the past month give us no hopes for any improvement in prices 
during the pendency of the Eastern difficulties; while from Manchester the complaints 
are both loud and numerous from the spinners, and a resort to short time as a general 
thing was anticipated. Our own manufacturers, if they complain less, are no better 
employed, and to the rapid decline in the price of cotton during the past two months 
is owing the fact that so few of our mills have stopped running. Our own spinners 
have bought less than usual during the past month—the principal business being for 
shipment. 

The supply during the week ending November 24th was excessive, and holders ex- 
tremely anxious to realize. The sales did not exceed 3,500 bales, at very irregular 
rates, the market closing heavy at the following quotations :— 
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PRICES ADOPTED NOVEMBER 24TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 
Upland. Florida, Mobile. N.O, & Texas 
it qt it 


CR cttinckovektsa dnddese® 
MS Scdsavcccee chissessa  @ 94 9} 94 
Middling fair eeeee ese eee eeeeeeee a 9% 10 10} 10} 
Fair a i ee ee ee ee ee ee ee) 10 10} 10} ll 
The week following the transactions were increased to 5,000 bales, but at a decline 
of fully 3 a § cents per pound. The disposition to sell on the part of holders was 
manifested by some purchases made at a much greater reduction, and the week 
closed with much irregularity in prices, at about the annexed rates :— 
PRICES ADOPTED DECEMBER IsT FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 


’ Upland. Florida, Mobile, N,0O, & Texas, 
ERMA IOR LE eeee 4 q q it 


WE dc cvasivecsssebsisive” 8% 84 9% 
MAGI io iin iets 98 9 10 
RS SSD ee eeneeevene 93 92 10 10} 
For the week ending December 8th the sales were estimated at 4,500 bales, the sales 
being principally of lots in ¢ransitu or to arrive; the rates paid were very irregular, 
and the decline for the week on all grades was } a § cents per pound, The annexed 
quotations, in the unsettled state of the market, must be considered for the most part 
nominal :— 
PRICES ADOPTED DECEMBER 8TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O, & Texas. 
_ Ordinary ...... » Rnd he ete 7 1} 
Middling .. inisininivhiinnitiass 84 8 8g 
Middling fair aten ata 9+ 9} 92 
Fair eee ee ere e eee eeeee eeeeeevee ee ef ee 


The sales for the week ending December 15th were 4,000 bales, the largest portion 
being for export. Prices paid showed a still further decline for the week of } cent 
per pound. Even this reduction failed to impart any confidence in the article, and a 
lower range of figures is anticipated. Owing to the monetary difficulties throughout 
the country, and the low stage of the Southern rivers, the receipts at the ports are 
somewhat retarded, and in consequence our imports are. extremely small. Our own 
spinners for the past month have purchased sparingly. The quotations annexed re- 
present the market at the close :— 


PRICES ADOPTED DECEMBER 15TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES:— 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Texas. 
cist en seteneegsts se eee oe oe ae oe 
Middling 8t 8 
Middling fair...... 9 6p sie sis viwkouts 84 9¢ 
‘ 9} 94 
For the week closing at date the sales do not exceed 8,500 bales. Our stock is now 
much reduced, and is not over 12,000 bales. Prices have further declined, and the 
following quotations are based on actual sales. There is but little offering, and hold- 
ers generally are firm; the demand, however, is extremely moderate, and not much 
change in rates is apprehended until there is an accumulation of stock :— 
PRICES ADUPTED DECEMBER 22D FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 


Upland, Florida, Mobile, N,O. & Texas, 
Ordinary ....... ohtanéne ge banses 64 6% 
BN os decvee sted os 8t 8% 
SN OE ss 50s cwkscenee scaee 9} 9} 
éainie soe chia 94 10 


Cror.—Crop estimates attract but little attention—the favorite figures are, how- 
ever, 3,150,000 a 3,250,000 bales. Either amount is sufficient, in the present de- 
ranged state of foreign affairs, to warrant low prices. 
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COTTON—ITS VALUE, GROWTH, AND EXPORT. 


The following table, compiled from the United States Treasury Report, will show 
the export of cotton to different countries for the fiscal year 1853, with its value :— 


EXPORTS OF COTTON IN PCUNDS FOR THE LAST THREE FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 80, 
AND ITS DESTINATION, ALSO ITS VALUE FOR THE YEAR 1853. 


L851. 1852. 1853. Value. 
Russia. VSS | y 10,098,448 10,475,168 21,286,563 $2,254,345 
623,288 468,800 19,800 
Sweden and Norway... 5,160,974 5,939,025 6,099,517 613,857 
Denmark . Pe aie ated 87,042 435,169 89,597 
Hanse Towns, Vins ees ee 16, 716,571 22,138,228 22,671,782 2,259,909 
Holland 5, 508, 670 10,259,042 7,038,994 668,132 
Belgium 26,835,018 27,157,890 15,494,442 1,476,104 
England at 649,795,190 735,861,583 487,958,370 71,525,668 
Scotland 19,943,449 15,758,801 80,643,128 2,997,547 
906 483 953,396 
Gibraltar........... ry 158,653 128,803 
British East Indies eh a ; 
Canada..... 22, 623 
British N, Am. colonies .. 902 ; 
France on the Atlantic... 187,059,259 176,629,086 184,525,459 18,818,635 
France on the Mediter'n.. 2,105,312 9,585,184 4,701,454 429,441 
Spain on the Atlantic . 607,840 1,922,207 1,639,726 172,036 
Spain on the Mediter’n.. 88,665,285 27,379,721 85,211,816 8,760,059 


Cuba. 118,572 294,853 196,892 40,374 
Other S anish West Ind.. 40,532 ‘ 
Portugal ..... a teens oe 


18,620 

Italy generally....... ee F 14,789,864 1,420,530 
Sicily 1,069,095 96,219 
Sardinia..... webs 00 ¥.e eo 2,136, 100 Ht 668,823 1,629,025 156,422 
Trieste, and other Austrian 

ports on the Adriatic. . 17,309,154 28,948,434 17,968,642 1,868,821 
Bs ockb bs bavte ce ane 845,960 6,760,091 7,463,851 813,501 
MN a sheanceé saeeourd os aaa eaae 18,000 80,000 8,000 





927,227,089 1,093,280,689 1,111,570,870 $109,456,404 


RECAPITULATION. 
Sea Island. Other descript’ns, Total. Value. 

Total in 1851 . 8,299,656 918,987,435 927,237,089 &119,315,317 
J EG |.) ara 11,788,075 1,081,492,564 1,098,280,689 87,657,782 
Total in 1853 11,165,165 1,100,505,205 1,111,570,870 109,456,404 
It appears there was none exported to Ireland and the Spanish West Indies the past 
year. The value of the amount exported to Ireland in 185] was $113,096, and 
$73,812 in 1852. The value to the Spani-h West Indies in 1851 was $4,863 ; and to 
Prussia, same year, $20,820. The destination of Sea Island cotton was as follows:— 
1851. 1859. 1853. 
Sweden and Norway -lbs. 7,998 
England eee 6,408,553 9,478,465 8,855,890 
MROUODE 5a Gisis 64-0 Oe ae ae 299,019 292.417 400,826 


France on the Atlantic REY ant siden ss 1,697,084 1,429,268 1,900,456 
France on the Mediterranean ......eesee0- 687,925 





Total...... seccececcsecss 8,299,656 11,788,075 11,165,165 
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STATISTICS OF THE TRADE AND COMMERCE OF MOBILE IN 1853-54, 


We compile from the Merchants’ and Planters’ Price Current of Mobile, the sub- 
joined statistics of the Trade and Commerce of that city for the commercial year end- 
ing August 31st, 1854 :-- 

EXPORT OF COTTON TO FOREIGN PORTS FROM MOBILE FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUG. 31, 1854. 
Bales. Pounds, Value, 


To Great Britain--In American vessels. ... 79,227 40,188,014 $3,898,619 
# In British vessels....... 152,008 76,448,727 6,483,532 


Total to Great Britain. ........... 281,280 116,681,741 $9,832,151 


To France—-In American vessels.......... 76,752 88,884,047 8,493,183 
“ In French vessels..........+. eewee Py eRe ee 




























Total to France. sees eeeeeereeereee 16,752 88,884,047 $3,498,133 





To Spain--In American veseels........... 100 52,016 5,028 
“ In Spanish vessels........... ‘ 8,488 8,987,920 417,950 
Total SIR ines canasngsiete se 8,538 4,089,936 $422,978 

DO is 6 Ne 6s ic SARS an oes take ja vecpen nena ob < 
BING sk sGindes dace Aes ass S006s8 2,960 1,498,308 181,972 
Td sab cieveranadee cece ees 6,087 3,106,086 278,500 
ison c vcvecadcepetieceds 8,894 1,967,202 185,749 
SPORINAR, . 0 vk. caucn ees ye tae 7 LaPeer ‘ 1,200 611,728 58,484 
Sweden........... idieehtvebiawkens 1,525 770,761 66,026 
Mexico ...... Re Sass car tuk bass oe ‘ 268 188,750 9,600 
J ae re eke Petes 5 4,509 2,288,642 202,759 








Total to other foreign ports........ 20,448 10.381,477 $928,090 








Grand total, 1854..... .....0 836,963 169,937,201 $14,676,352 
Grand total, 1853......... coor 845,930 177,156,863 16,198,442 








COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM THE PORT OF MOBILE FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS, 

Ports, 1853-4, 1852-3. 1851-2. 1850-1. 1849-50. 
Liverpool. occeeresces 227,462 220,615 297,255 238,405 151,667 
MEE Necidnekousiae - -ehablae 3,218 Se Seaeua Sree 
Glasgow and Greenock 8,768 11,952 7,147 8,615 10,552 
Cowes, Cork, etc...... «= ceeees Pt). eaeie eC CCRGe eee 














Total Great Britain ... 231,230 237,292 806,002 249,897 162,219 


i a Hae 76,752 85,490 93,200 43,864 39,968 
Bordeaux.........000: beh see. 05 Cae ik Sim apes ehiae s 
Marseilles.........000. “auras 1,760 2,348 694 
Rouen, Nantes, etc.... = sseeee 574 2,210 902 














Total to France....... 752 87,824 97,758 45,460 89,968 
Amsterdam........... con 1,134 wean ae cez 
Rotterdam............ 2,960 Fibs 2,635 800 sa 
Antwerp ....ccecoces 6,087 1,000 4,182 1,208 reese 
fo Rare she ee sien aia 1,354 beak 
Genoa and Trieste .... 5,709 8,457 8,478 8,896 2,922 
Hamburg and Bremen.. 8,894 880 wea eee sees 
Cuba and Barcelona... . 8,538 4,y21 5,571 13,949 8,057 
Mexico and Stockholm. 268 8.959 4,216 8,721 998 
St. Petersburg........ fies 3,878 2,009 1,500 eee 
Other ports... .....000. 1,525 1,560 eee oak eee 





Tot. other foreign ports. 28,981 20,814 27,091 26,420 11,977 





















New York............ 
Boston eee eevee eeeeee 
Providence...........+ 
Philadel phia 

Baltimore ..... 
New Orleans... 
Other ports ........+- 


Total coastwise....... 


Total .... 


Great Britain......... 
PUMIO 6s Sv eice es wes 
Other foreign ports. ... 


Total foreign........ 
United States ports.. 
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1853-4, 


85,419 
43,198 
23,406 
5,047 
3,921 
64,806 
2,871 


1852-3. 


45,396 
49,187 
25,188 
9,768 
2,826 
62,309 
601 


1851-2. 
85,173 
43,279 
21,085 

4,335 
2,976 
37,006 


1850-1. 
26,702 
84,229 

5,918 
2,751 
2,077 
42,524 
250 


95 


1849-50. 
41,175 
26,378 
14,602 

2,380 
8,190 
40,016 
1,131 





178,668 


195,271 


148,804 





114,451 


128,872 





515,631 


541,201 


574,650 


RECAPITULATION, 


251,230 
76,752 
28,981 


237,292 
87,824 
20,814 


806,002 
97,753 
27,091 





436,228 


249,897 
45,460 
26,420 


843,086 


162,219 
89,968 
11,977 





336,963 
178,668 


345,930 
195,271 


430,846 
143,804 





$21,777 
114,451 


214,164 
128,872 





515,631 


541,201 


574,650 





436,228 


343,046 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE IMPORTS AND STOCKS OF THE FOLLOWING STAPLE ARTICLES, 
Imports. 


Bagging, assorted ......+++++seeeees pes. 


iveneees’ Rcesuu eeeaesn ee coils 


Cr ee ee 


Candles... .... 

EG. gate eo ae eins 08 oie ja 

GE GOTO sc vc ececccvcceeccecces sacks 
7 oats..... 

ee ee 

OS ee 

SE PO AOSD 

BN 5 nash cncwectecsve Be 

Potatoes, Irish...... 

Pork . Ree 3 Sa 


Whiskey........ Gedovereenypwseves bbls. 


1854. 

23,450 
24,186 
17,791 
21,907 
62,986 
186 238 
55,870 
26,075 
16,483 
24,963 
35,850 
23,641 
13,975 

2,496 

8,970 

168,732 
25,980 


1853. 
22,327 
24,107 
13,227 
84,503 
64,444 
92,104 
48,395 
22,830 
22,380 
21,252 
19,681 
21,344 
15,841 

1,399 

8,352 


123,266 


21,754 


Stock 
1834. 


8,018 
3,374 
454 
1,476 
1,530 
1,843 
7,434 
4,677 
8,492 
858 
1,550 
2,156 
89 
530 
224 
605 
28,179 
2,033 


8. i“ 
1853. 
3,788 
7,602 
273 
3,932 
882 
1,285 
9,655 
1,153 
2,994 
520 
3,113 
1,236 
174 
403 
43 
673 
14,388 
3,498 


The imports of most articles of provisions and some of the groceries are short of 
the actual receipts—the manifest of cargoes frequently failing to specify the articles. 


ABSTRACT OF THE VALUE OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO MOBILE IN 1853, AND 
THE FIRST SLX MONTHS IN 1854. 


1853, 


First.  quarter—Imports dutiable..... eonees 
2 free . 


Second quarter—Imports dutiable.. 
” fre weceesecevecs 
Third quarter—Imports dutiable 
“ free... 


Fourth quarter—Imports dutiable.........++ 
* free..... 


eeeeeeeee 


Total for year 1853.. 


Value. 
$242,262 
144,473 


93,141 


eeereeeereeeeeereeetesne 


Total. 


$336,835 


165,867 


745 


232,312 


Duty. 
$70, 729 86 


46,741 25 


183 20 


43,718 04 





$785,759 $161,564 85 


ice eit di te a ny Nit 
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1854. 
Value. Total. Duty. 


First quarter—Imports dutiable............ $118,981 $30,188 50 
° free eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 185,531 
$304,512 


Second quarter—Imports dutiable.......... 282,802 70,581 51 
4 F< MOO: ooo cotianeeee 25,282 
258,084 





Total for first six months in 1854............. $562,596 $100,770 O1 


Total imports for year ending June 30, 1854........ $795,653 00 
Total duties for year ending June 30, 1854.. tgeteceeecreeceeeeees 144,671 25 
Total imports for year ending June 30, eo sd cegagnatiss 695,388 00 
Total duties for year ending June 30, 1853........+eeeeceeees sooee 154,594 56 


ABSTRACT OF THE VALUE OF FOREIGN EXPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1853, AND FIRST SIX MONTHS 
or 1854, 


1853. 


First quarter—In American vessels .. ......+.0+-+++- $8,710,138 
* In foreign vessels........ 8,618,879 
———— $7,324,017 
Second quarter—In American vessels.,.....++-..0++ ae 2,661,663 
. In foreign vessels........cecesseceee 2,175,165 
eewiomn 6080008 
Third | quarter—In American vessels......s.e0000 soos 627,785 
In foreign vessels .........000-00- iaiat 220,206 
desc 847,991 
Fourth quarter—In American vessels. .......scecesees 1,082,897 


In foreign vessels....... sseeees ‘ 200,345 
1,283,242 


Total foreign exports for 1853........ccceccececsvecececceses $14,242,078 


1854. 


First quarter—In American vessels ....... Seabees nek $4,081,188 

* In foreign vessels., 4,314,813 
vininiclieies  EOGLOO1 

Second quarter—In American vessels ..... ‘<6 tavseb a> 1,563,680 


“ In foreign vessels ‘ 1,920,698 
scuainiostlide’ ~ * SURED IS 


Total foreign exports for six months of 1854..........eeeeee+++ $11,830,379 


The receipts of cotton at the port of Mobile for the year ending 31st of August, 
1854, were by Alabama River 254,990; by Tombigbee River, 214.446; by Black 
Warrior River, 62,191; by wagons, railroad, &c., '7,058—total bales, as above, 538,864. 
The total in warehouses and on ship-board, not cleared on 81st of August, 1854, was 
29,278 bales. 


EXPORTS OF MASTS, SPARS, HEWN TIMBER, ETC., FROM PORT OF MOBILE, FROM SEPTEMBER, 
1858, ro august 31, 1854. 
No.of masts Hewn Deck Value of 
and timber, vars, 
Where exported. spars, Tons, ‘e spikes, &c. 

Cherbourg.......0se00. yews 149 $1,842 
POO es FESS Ges 0 60 88% PPR. 400 ‘ 8,968 
171 606 

88 165 

Barcelona . 40 ee 
ewer yr osnesen eve 112 Nei Ore 850 
OUOR. cccccchsice’ o¥as oe 180 és 2,993 





Total. ois csiisscvccssese 1,088 186,345 $10,424 
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EXPORT OF SAWED LUMBER FROM PORT OF MOBILE, YEAR ENDING AucustT 31, 1854. 
Feet. 
212,338 

1,128,984 


Where exported to. 
PR Fins cc cevesscces 
Veta ORIG i. ee ie ces 
Cardenas, ete..........00. 
Tampico, ete .......eeeeee 
PRRIAIEAB bes osc vce ecu age 
Barcelona, ete ......cceee 


St. Jago de aaa 


Total West Indies, ete: .... 


Indianola ....... 

Point Isabel, etc..... 
Galveston, etc ........... 
Matagorda .....s.eeeeee- 
Brazos Santiago.......... 


Total Texan ports ........ 


Feet. Bene Where exported to. 
2,663,528 | New York ......cccccess 
eT sk we RE 

196,018 Boston..........+. 
81,178 Bualtimore...... 
719,559 Key West, etc 
426,784 Franklin, (Louisiana,) etc... 
87,470 | Centerville, (Louisiana,) ... 
149,883 New Orleans..... Success 
Providence, etc ........06- 


POMGAOOIR.. . oa ccc cess “ae 


4,268,665 


808,621 
1,528,343 
2,677,487 

175,507 | 

285,784 


5,465,692 


Total coastwise ........-. 
Grand total.... 


eeeevee 








STATISTICS OF THE COFFEE TRADE, 
The import and export of coffee into and from the Union for 1852 and 1853, was as 


follows, in detail :— 


Holland.......... 
Dutch East Indies 


Dutch Guiana,...... 
British East Indies........ 
British West Indies....... 


Spanish West Indies ... .. 
er yiine s sneuad 
ee, cpa ELE EE, EEE 
Central America.... 


eeveee 


Total... 
Net import 





— 
Pounds, 
2,508,988 
10,208,910 
1,976,286 
$5,257 
2,074,729 
2,291,740 
2.846,091 
125,084 
18,446,584 
135,848 
240,321 
54,783 
18,996,027 
188,156,506 
554,289 
62,692 


_ 
Pounds. 
747,978 
3,959,659 
41,600 
8,422 
2,012,687 
088,632 
2,058,997 
208,741 
19,747,817 


~ 
Value. 
$252,823 
442,252 
144,951 
2,842 
169,251 
174,727 
240,485 
9,350 
1,454.865 
16,600 
20,096 
4,067 
1,115,944 
10,064,740 
62,712 
4,170 


18,782,829 
153,338,464 
861,741 


1853. 


101,288 
585,621 
495,017 
187,000 
104,200 
47,000 
16,000 
2,877,448 


12,606,805 


~ 
Value. 
$86,878 
826,675 
8,276 
600 
101,002 
129,936 
158,160 
18,120 
1,590,612 
1,924 
1,462 
1,128,788 
11,844,414 








198,698,556 
180,531,509 


$14,458,925 
13,358,419 


The import of Brazil has become the leading dependence for the Union, while Cuban 


has bec me nominal. 


In 1840 the imports of St. Domingo were one-third the re- 


ceipts from Cuba; they are now eightfold. The leading descriptions have varied as 


follows :— 


IMPORTS OF COFFEE IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Brazil. 
49,515,666 
95,241,484 
78,553,616 
97,353,697 
94,916,629 

110,927,284 
122,581,123 
90,319,511 
107,578,257 
188,156,606 
158,338,464 
VOL, XXXII.—NO. I. 


Java. 
1,688,301 
8,740,841 
8,925,716 
2,819,411 

17,819,845 
8,037 877 
4,208,078 
5,146,961 
2,423,968 

10,203,910 
8,959,659 


Cuba, 
16,611,287 
18,628,875 

1,157,794 
2.326497 
6,673,479 
% 248,710 
4,000,986 
8,740,803 
8,099,084 
2,046,091 
2,058,997 


St. Domingo. 
10,811,288 
20,781,461 
13,090,859 
12,784,753 
19,085,277 
16,990,976 
18,884,474 
19.440,985 
13.205,766 
18 446,584 
19,747,817 


Total Ibs. 

92,295,660 
158,332,111 
108.153,869 
132,812,784 
156,716,575 
160.559,138 
165.834,700 
144.986.8956 
152,453,617 
193,698,656 
199,089,823 
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The import for the year 1854 is considerably less than for the year 1853, the de- 
cline in Rio being full 20 per cent, and the stock in the United States is 148,000 bags, 
against 230,000 bags in 1853. The Brazilian production has been as follows :— 


PRODUCTION OF COFFEE IN THE BRAZILS, 


twenty or thirty years since. 


BEDS sec 400% bade an cane se 
BERS... ccccccccevesccccces 
BOO. .ncccccccccvescsoness 
MOUS uueksaoncewibees com 
BBEO. .. ceccccccccssccveces 
TBBO-2, ... cece cccvccccece 
1851-2...... 
WBBS. 0. ecccccccccccvevecs 
BOSE... cccrcccscccccccsecs 


Bags. 
95,700 
182,710 
$91,785 

- 627,165 
1,063,805 
1,897,231 
3,825,559 
1,968,625 
1,599,928 





Arrobas. 
478,500 
912,550 

1,958,925 
3,135,825 
5,319,005 
9,486,155 
9,487,735 
9,848,125 
4,899,740 


Pownds. 
15,312,000 
29,261,600 
62,685,600 

100,346,450 
170,208,800 
208,556,960 
301,049,440 
343,780,000 
245,988,480 


BRITISH CONSUMPTION AND DUTIES ON TOBACCO. 
The quantity of tobacco consumed in Great Britain is less now, per eapita, than 


In 1801, there were 16,904,000 pounds, the duty on 


which was £1,209,000, at Is. 7d. (about 38 cents) per pound. In 1852, the amount 
consumed was 28,558,000 pounds, the duty on which at 3s. per pound, (72 eents,) was 
£4,560,000, or above twenty-two millions of dollars. 


Years. 
BURG eA ccuiwe i¥avbe veeevnus 
BOiicccccccs eeeeeereeee ere 


1815...... 


eeer eee ee eeraeweeeee 


Us. 40's 5. SOS USS Vitesenddues 


1825...... 
1880... .ccccsccesece 
1885....0..00- 


i Ne aa ea ee 
Save bn 0c OC be bs cncsesh hon 
DRI ein cc cbbedchescrsccdes 
| 

|S eS Bee gene whdecctuaer 


The consumption, per capita, was from 1800 to 1810, 1.04; from 1811 to 1820, .92 ; 
from 1820 to 1830, .79; from 1880 to 1840, .85; and from 1840 to 1850, .93—100 of 


@ pound. 


~~ 


16,904,000 
16,815,000 
20,929,000 
17,955,000 
15,716,000 
18,761,000 
19,298,000 
21,116,000 
23,000,000 
26,101,000 
27,784,000 
28,062,000 
28,558,000 


Lbs.eonsumed. Gross duty. 


£1,209,000 
1,391,000 
2,043,000 
2,504,000 
3,117,000 
5,258,000 
2,924,000 
8,354,060 
3,616,000 
4,245,000 
4,430,000 
4,486,000 
4,560,000 


Duty Duty 
per pound, per pound, 
Ameriean. Spanish. 


Is. 7d. 4s. 6d. 
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BRITISH CONSUMPTION, ET€., AND DUTIES ON TEA AND COFFEE, 
Of tea the quantity consumed was, in 1801, 23,737,000 lbs. ; and in 1852, 54,725,000 


Ibs., realizing at the last date, the enormous sum of £5,984,000 ia duties. In the same 
period the consumption of coffee has increased from 750,800 lbs. to 85,044,000 Ibs., 


as will appear annexed :— 


Oe eee ter ree 
ROS Hekin 000 dun wheedess 


1810... socccccsee 


DOIG. skis ccc débviwbiices 


1820... 
1825.. 


1BBOin'n4. cd os oc VERE RH 


1835... 
1840.. 
1845.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 
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Pounds tea 

consumed. 

23,737,000 
24,293,000 
22,015,000 
25,840,000 
25,602,000 
28,719,000 
80,046,000 
36,574,000 
52,252,000 
44,193,000 
51,178,000 
53,965,000 
54,725,000 


paid. 
£1,423,000 
3,336,000 
3,647,000 
4,058,000 
3,527,000 
4,031,000 
8,387,000 
8,589,000 
8,473,000 
4,830,000 
5,556,000 
5,900,000 
5,984,000 


Pounds coffee 
consumed. 
750,800 
1,201,700 
5,308,000 
6,117,000 
7,103,000 
11,082,000 
22,669,000 
23,295,000 
28,728,000 
34,293,000 
31,226,000 
32,564,000 
35,044,000 


Duty 

paid. 
£106,000 
120,000 
175,000 
258,000 
840,000 
807,000 
579,000 
652,000 
922,000 
717,000 
571,000 
444,000 
437,000 
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We enumerate the changes that have taken place in the duties levied upon tea and 
coffee :— 

In 1801 and 1802—the tea duty was 20 to 50 per cent, ad valorem. 

1803 to 1806—tea duty 65 to 95 per cent, ad valorem. 

1806 to 1819—tea duty 96 per cent, ad valorem. 

1819 to 1834—tea duty 96 to 100 per cent, ad valorem. 

1834 to 1885—East India Company’s monopoly of the tea trade ended. Tea duty, 
1s. 6d, to 33. per Ib. 

1836 to 1839—tea duty 2s. 1d. per lb, 

1840 to 1850—tea duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 


During the years 1801 and 1802 the coffee duty was Ls. 6d. to 2s. 7d. per Ib. 

1803—coffee duty reduced to 1s. 6d. to 3s, 4d. per Ib. 

1804—coffee duty 1s. 7d. to 2s. per Ib. 

1805—coffee duty 1s. 74d. to 2s. $d. per Ib. 

1808—coffee duty 1s. 74d. per lb, 

1809 to 1814—coffee duty 7d. to 10d. per Ib. 

1814 to 1818—coffee duty 7$d. to 114d. per Ib. 

1818 to 1825—coffee duty, 1s. British Plantation; 1s. 6d. East India; 2s, 6d. For- 
eign, per 1b. 


' 1844 to 1850—coffee duty, 4d. British 
1801 to 1810 ° 
1811 to 1820 4g 
1821 to 1830 
1831 to 1840 
1844 to 1850 « 
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BRITISH IMPORTS OF COTTON, AND EXPORTS OF COTTON AND LINEN GOODS, 
The most marked change in British commercial affairs is the rapid increase in ex- 
ports of cotton goods, viz.:—in 1801, only £7,050,000, and in 1852, £29,956,000. 
This besides the supply of goods to their own large population. The importation of 
cotton and its export in manufactured shape at various dates is shown as annexed :— 
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1815.... 
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1825. 
1830 


1885.... seve 


1840 
1845, 


1850...... 


1851, 


reorseneiietie net 


Pounds 

of cotton 

imported. 
54,203,000 
58,878,000 
123,701,000 
92,525,000 
152,829,000 
292,546,000 
269,616,000 
833,043,000 
628,142,000 
721,979,000 
664,696,000 
157,379,000 
928,243,000 


Value of 
cotton goods 
exported. 


£7,050,000 } 


9,534,000 
18,951,000 
20,620,000 
16,516,000 
18,359,000 
19,428,000 
22,128,000 
24,668,000 
26,119,000 
28,252,000 
30,088,000 
29,956,000 


COMMERCE OF SHANGHAE IN 1853, 
The Hong Kong China Mail of Aug. 17, 1854, publishes in a supplement an official 


Linen 
goods ex- 
orted, 
£1,009,000 


1,653,000 
2,130,000 
1,926,000 
8,208,000 
4,128,000 
4,104,000 
4,845,000 
5,067,000 
5,367,000 


statement from the office of the superintendent of British Trade in China, a detailed 
statement of the import and export trade of the port of Shanghae, during the year 
1858. The value of imports in 127 British vessels was £1,045,141. In 57 American 
do. £663,459; in 28 vessels under 21 other European, and 2 under Siamese flags 
£134,634, making a total of £1,843,234 estimated at 6s. 6d. exchange per dollar. The 
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export trade to foreign countries in the same period, amounted to £3,250,208 in 196 


British vessels ; £1,900,021 in 52 American, and $230,820 in other foreign vessels, 


Total, £5,380,540. The principal shipments in British ships consisted of raw silk 

$3,247 bales, value £2,053,214; silk piece goods 289 bales, £28,127; tea, 24,743,600 

Ibs., £1,155,750 ; nankeens, 456 piculs, £4,500. The amount of tea shipped in Ameri- 

- vessels was 8,624,817 lbs, valued at £420,439; in other ships, 2,539,129 lbs, 
127,826. 





EXPORT OF RAGS FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO AMERICA, 
The subjoined table shows the quantity and value of the rags exported to America 
from Great Britain :— 
1850. 185]. 


Pounds. Value. 
Pirie cisdtccccccevscens. . LA. Pele 
NN ss sds ke es cs oe FS SA 155,041 2,860 
Treland ...... aches 4 79,241 1,418 


1859. 


Pounds, Value. 
1,789,494 $44,138 
867,652 8,804 
168,489 1,862 


185}. 


MMS cacécacaccssesscs eevee 1,617,359 39,066 2.666,005 74,175 
GOOTNE So. i vecnweac, eoeces : 431,619 14,000 1,873,481 77,086 


After the publication of these figures, who can wonder that paper in the old coun- 
try is scarce, and substitutes for rags in demand ¢ 
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LIABILITY OF INSURERS FOR GOODS STOLEN AT FIRES, 


The following decision of Mr. Justice Mitchell, of the Supreme Court, is believed to 
involve a new and highly important question in relation to the liability of insurers for 
goods stolen at fires. 

We are informed that the case was originally submitted to arbitrators, (of whom 
Judge Kent was chairman,) who decided that the insurers were not liable for goods 
stolen at a fire. The complaint in this case was filed to set aside their award. 

The cause was argued by Jonathan Miller, Esq, for the plaintiff, and E. W. Stough 
ton, Esq., for the defendants, and has attracted much attention among underwriters :— 


SUPREME COURT, 


William S. Wood vs. The Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company, The Hudson River 
Fire Insurance Company, of New York, The Atlantic Fire Insurance Company, of 
Brooklyn, The Stuyvesaut Insurance Company, The Broadway Insurance Company, 
The Astor Fire Insurance Company, of the city of New York, and The Washington 
Insurance Company, in the city of New York. 


OPINION—MITCHELL, J, 


The defendants demur to the complaint. 

The complaint shows that the plaintiff had his stock of jewelry, c&c., in the store, 
367 Broadway, insured by the defendants in various sums against loss or damage }y 
fire, anil that the defendants promised to make good to the plaintiff all such loss or dai- 
ages, not exceeding the sum insured, as should happen by fire to the property during 
one year from the 6th of September, 1851. There is no averment of there being any 
other clause in the policy except a clause permitting other insurances to be effected 
without notice to the respective defendants until required. The complaint alleges 
that a fire occurred within that year, in the building insured, in the part thereof oc- 
cupied by the plaintiff, and in which his goods were placed, and that the loss which 
happened by the said fire to the property exceeded $10,000 ; that the plaintiff furnished 
to the defendants notice of his loss and due preliminary proofs; that thereupon dil- 
ferences arose between him and the defendants as to the amount of loss sustained by 
him on said arzic’ss,by peason of the fire, and thas he and they, in order to a full and 
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final adjustment of said matters of difference, by writing, under their seals, cc., sub- 
mitted the said matters in difference to the judgment of William Kent, Junins T. 
Stagg, and Hann C. Beach, arbitrators, agreed upon by the parties; that the arbitra- 
tors, or two of them, should make their award in writing, which “should be a full and 
final adjustment of all the said matters in difference ;" that the parties appeared be- 
fore the arbitrators by their counsel, and produced proofs; that the plaintiff showed 
that the value of his goods thus insured was $18,670 60, at and immediately before 
the fire, and that the value of such of them as could be found after the fire was only 
$10,872 62, thus showing a total loss of goods insured of the value of $8,296 98; 
that it also appeared that the plaintiff had sustained an injury on the goods found 
after the fire to the extent of $2,291 50, making in all the loss on the goods $10,558 48. 

The complaint then alleges that “some of the evidence so produced before the ar- 
bitrators tended to prove that the whole or a part of the said goods so insured, which 
were in the said building at the time the fire broke out, and which could not befound 
after the fire, of the value of $8,296 98, and which were so lost to the plaintiff, had 
been stolen during the continuance of the fire by persons unknown, and that the 
counsel for the defendants insisted before the arbitrators that the plaintiff was not en- 
titled to recover, under the policies, any amount for goods so stolen during the con- 
tinuance of the fire; that the arbitrators made their award on the 21st August, 1853, 
and thereby found the amount of loss sustained by the plaintiff on the articles in- 
sured, by reason of the said fire, was $3,500, aud that the defendants were bound to 
pay that amount to the plaintiff; and that, by a certificate signed by William Kent 
and Junius T. Stagg, two of the arbitrators, dated 2lst August, 1853, they certified 
that they believed that the evidence submitted to them tended to prove that a part 
of the goods insured had been stolen or abstracted at the dime of and during the fire, 
and also the value of said goods stolen or abstracted; but that the arbitrators, in 
making their award, did not take into consideration such evidence, but heid and ad- 
judged the law to be, that the loss sustained by such abstraction or stealing was not 
covered by the policies, and made up their award on the principle of that decision in 
regard to the law. The plaintiff, therefore, demands that the award be set aside, and 
for further relief. 

The complaint is drawn with great skill and care, so that it may be inferred, that 
nothing is omitted which could benefit the plaintiff's case and could be stated with 
truth—even when the allegations are “liberally construed, with a view to substantial 
justice between the parties.” Code, 159, (136.) 

Thus, although marine policies issue expressly against “robbers,” so includiug as- 
sailing thieves, and also, in this country, against “thieves,” and so including losses by 
stealing, effected whether by persons connected with the navigation of the vessel or 
by others—(1 Hill, 25, American Insurance Company vs. Bryan)—yet it must be in- 
ferred, that in this policy there was no insurance against losses either by thieves or by 
robbers—but only against losses “happening by fire.” 

So, also, when it is alleged that the evidence tended to prove that goods to the value 
of $2,296 98 were lost to the plaintiff, and had been stolen during the continuance of 
the fire, and that two of the arbitrators certified that the evidence tended to prove that 
a part of the goods “had been stolen or abstracted at the time of or during the fire,” 
it is to be inferred that the evidence only tended to prove these facts, and did not 
fully establish them, and that it only tended to prove that the goods had been stolen 
during the continuance of the fire, and not in consequence of the fire. 

A single circumstance, in a long chain of evidence, may tend to prove the guilt of 
a party, and, therefore, when he is questioned as a witness, he may refuse to answer 
in relation to it ; yet, by itself, it may not be sufficient to create a suspicion against 
him. If this were all the evidence of the stealing or abstraction that was presented to 
the arbitrators, they were bound not to “ take it into their consideration ;” for although 
it tended to prove something, it in fact proved nothing. 

But if the evidence established a stealing, it only showed that the stealing took 
place “at the time and during the fire.” That is all that the two arbitrators certify 
to, and their certificate is, at best, like a special verdict. If their certificate is to be 
used to overturn their awards, it must be not by a conjecture as to what the certificate 
meant, nor by the court finding conclusions of fact, which the arbitrators refrained 
(perhaps intentionally) from finding—but only because the facts found are necessarily 
inconsistent with the awards. The stealing may have happened at the time of and 
during the fire, and yet not have been in consequence of the fire. If it had been in 
consequence of the fire, the pleader would have so averred, and the arbitrators would 
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have so found, for if they had not meant to be as favorable to the plaintiff as they 
justly could, they would not have given him any certificate. 

Thieves may have laid their plans before the fire to rob the store, and may have 
been able to effect it whether there had been a fire or not; they may have entered 
the store and stolen the jewelry by the ordinary exercise of their art, without there 
being at the moment any advantage to them from the circumstance of the fire then 
prevailing ; the jewelry may have been removed to a place of safety and stolen from 
there during the fire; and it would still be true, that that part of the goods insured, 
and which were in the store at the time that the fire broke out, and which could not 
be found after the fire, had been stolen during the fire ; still, in none of these cases 
could the loss be said to have “happened by the fire,” or to have been caused by it, 
or to have been the consequence of it. 

The arbitrators found that the loss sustained “by reason of the fire was $3,500.” 
This must have included all the loss sustained in consequence of the fire; for “by 
reason of” and “in consequence of” are terms of equal extent. The arbitrators thus, 
by their award and certificate taken together, do find that any loss beyond the $3,500, 
a\though happening during the continuance of the fire, was not by reason of and in 
consequence of the fire. 

If such is the correct understanding of the award and certificate, the award was 
correct in law. A loss which is not in consequence of fire, although it happen during 
a fire, cannot be considered as covered by a policy which insures only against a loss 
“happening by fire.” 

e complaint, therefore, does not raise the question whether a court of equity will 
interfere with an award made by arbitrators contrary to law, when they have intended 
to decide according to law, and have in a separate certificate stated the facts on which 
they decided. There are cases which seem to sanction thefinterference of the court, 
in such cases, at least, where the reference is by rule of court. The principle now 
generally recognized is, that the court cannot interfere with the decision of arbitrators 
because they have decided against Jaw, where mixed questions of law and fact are 
submitted to them. The exception which it is attempted to establish is, that the court 
may interfere if the arbitrators state the point of law decided by them—the court 
seizing on this statement as a reference to it of the question of law. But it is an es- 
tablished principle as to awards, that the arbitrators are themselves to decide the 
questions submitted to them. If, then, a mixed question of law and of fact be sub- 
mitted to them to decide, how have they any right to submit the question of law to 
the court, any more than a question of fact to a jury? and if they have no right to 
refer either, then if they do refer to the court the question of Jaw, their award would 
be void, whether they decided the law correctly or not, as it would be no award on 
their part; and then, in all cases where the ma:ter was referred to the court, there 
would be no question whether the award was according to law or not, but the award 
should always be declared null, as not being the award of the arbitrators, whom and 
whom alone the parties had chosen to make “a full and final adjustment of all their 
aid matters in difference.” 

If the parties do not submit the question of law to the arbitrators, but reserve that, 
then the arbitrators would have no jurisdiction to pass on it, whether they stated the 
grounds of their decision or not. But if the parties do submit that question to the 
arbitrators, and not to the court, it defeats the peaceable object of an arbitration, if 
the court drag into litigation a point submitted to and decided by the arbitrators, 
merely because the arbitrators have stated what their deeision was. When this ques- 
tion shall fairly present itself, it will be worthy of consideration, whether the court 
should interfere even in this excepted case, if no actual misconduct be imputable to 
the arbitrators. Judgment should be for the defendants. 


OF PROPERTY INSURED WHEN SEIZED BY A FOREIGN GOVERNMENT. 

An action of Assumpsit to recover a sum of money received by the defendant, was 
brought in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, March term, 1854, by the 
Mercantile Marine Insurance Company, vs. William W. Corcoran, under an award 
made by the Commissioners to adjust claims of American citizens against Mexico, for 
spoliations upon American property. 

On or about the 25th of July, 1833, the plaintiffs executed a policy of insurance on 


property on board the ship Henry Thompson, of which ship B. B. Williams was the 
master, payable in case of loss to J. W. Lord. The property insured was seized by 
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the Mexcican government, and Lord abandoned it to the plaintiffs, and claimed for a 
total loss. The plaintiffs accepted the abandonment, and paid to Lord the amount in- 
sured, on the 27th of May, 1836. 

The defendant claimed under assignments from Williams and Lord. Other facts 
appear in the opwion of the Court, which was delivered by Dewey, J. 

1¢ authorities cited by the plaintiffs fully establish the principles contended for 
by them, that the right to the property insured, to the extent of the sum insured, 
passed to the insurers on the abandonment. 

The law transfers the property abandoned to them without any formal assignment. 
{t is also settled that insurers, who thus become interested in such property by the 
abandonment, have the right of the original owner to compensation for damages 
against a foreign power under a treaty. Comegys vs. Vasse,1 Vet. 193. This was 
the original position of the plaintiffs, and an arrangement having been subsequently 
effected Between our country and Mexico, they may enforce this claim, unless there 
are substantial objections to it. The plaintiffs in 1836, having this claim, took no 
measures to recover it until 1850. In the meantime measures had been taken to as- 
certain who were claimants for compensation against Mexico, and the amount of their 
claims had become matters of public notoriety. 

A commission was established for that purpose, as early as 1839, to ascertain who 
‘were the claimants, and the amount of their claims. Before this commission the plain- 
tiffs presented no claims, as against Lord & Williams, or against the Mexican govern- 
ment. On the contrary, they allowed Lord & Williams, who had no interest in the 
property abandoned, to pre-ent a claim, which was acted on—and a report made in 
their favor. This was before the public, and the claim was allowed to stand without 
objection by the plaintiffs. After this report was made by an American commission, 
all Lurd & Williams’ interest was assigned by various assignments to the defendant, 
for a valuable consideration. The commission for the distribution of the sums to be 
paid out of money due the Mexican government commenced its labors in 1849. In 
1850 or 1851, his claim was allowed to Mr. Corcoran. Here again the plaintiffs omitted 
to interpose, after the commissioners had reported, as they might have done before the 
District Court of the District of Columbia. This omission was urged as an entire bar 
to the present action. But that was not a remedy which excluded all other remedies ; 
it was merely a remedy allowed by interfering and sequestering the movey awarded. 
We mention it as part of the plaintiffs’ course of conduct. 


The question then arises, whether the defendant is to be deprived of the fruit of his 
own labors for securing the allowance of the claim. The plaintiffs had done nothing ; 
the claim would have been entirely lost if the defendant, by bis own vigilance, had not 
obtained this award, and the plaintiffs would have got as little as if they now fail in 
their claim against him. There was great laches on their part. They allowed Lord 
Williams to go on, and to have all the prima facie evidence of ownership, which 
resulted in the commissioners’ report in their favor before referred to. On that report 
Lord 4 Williams made a sale, and all the right and interest they had came to Cor- 
coran, On the sitting of the late commission, of which we presume public notice must 
have been given, the plaintiffs forbore to assert any right to the claim, thus apparent- 
dy abandoning any right they might have exercised. While their right was thus ap- 
parently abandoned, Corcoran has, by pursuing the claim at his own costs and charges, 
obtained its allowance, and we think that under the circumstances, that allowance 
must inure to bis benefit. The neglect of the plaintiffs is so great as to present an 
entire omission of duty, and so strong that neither justice nor equity allows them to 
veap the fruits of exertions made by one claiming under a dona fide assignment. It is 
said that the defendant purchased a stale demand, as he bought in 1847, while the 
dirst commission was in 1839. How much more does this remark apply to the plain- 
tiffs, who did nothing from 1836 to 1850. There is, moreover, no privity between the 

arties in this suit, except that arising from the general principle that a party who 
10lds money that he ought not in equity and good conscience to retain, is liable to the 
owner, and which does not seem to us applicable here. 


Verdict set aside ; judgment fer the defendant. 
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HOW THE PAID FIRE DEPARTMENT WORKS IN CINCINNATS. 


The Cincinnati At/as has compiled from the books of Mr. L. Gulick, Clerk of the 
Fire Department in Cincinnati, the following statement, showing the amount of losses 
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by fires during the six months ending September 30th, of the years 1853 aud 1854, 
and also of the amount of insurance on the property destroyed :— 


Loss. Insurance, Joss. Insurance, 

1853—April....... $50,936 $39,071 | 1854—April....... $3,045 $760 
May....... 45,486 6,836 May.... 200 260 
June... ... 187,945 99,460 i 910 410 

oo) Lee 48,015 15,844 25,285 17,875 
August..... 2,640 800 August..... 19,696 13,798 
September. 28,520 14,968 September... 47,626 44,913 











Total.. $312,542 $176,480) Total.. $96,762 $77,456 


From this statement it appears that the loss by fire in six months of 1854 was 
$216,780, or almost 70 per cent less than in the same period in the year before; 
while the losses of the insurance companies in the six months of 1854 were $99,024, 
or more than 50 per cent less than in the same period of 1853. 
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STATISTICAL HISTORY OF CHEAP POSTAvE IN ENGLAND. 


Recent Parliamentary papers furnish a full exhibit of the workings of the cheap 
postage system in England. The penny postage system was adopted in the year 
1889, (the year in which the Merchants’ Magazine was commenced,) and went into 
operation in 1840. The new order of things has gone vn from year to year, until now 
we find that the letters mailed have increased 500 per cent between 1339 and 1853, 
viz.:—being 82,000,000 in 1839, and 410,000,000 in 1853, and the increase is stil) 
going on. Asa matter of record, we republish the returns of letters carried, ne: rev- 
enue, cost of management, cc., for each year :— 





Payments 
Net revenue to railways, 
Estimated after paying included in 
number of cost of Cost of cost of Money orders issued. 
letters. management. mansgement.managem’t. Number. Amount 
82,470,596 £1,633,764 £756,999 £52,860 188,921 £313,124 
168,768,334 500,789 858,677 62,362 587,797 960,975 
196,500,191 561,249 938,168 96,190 1,552,845 3,727,507 
208,434,450 600,641 977,504 78464 2,111,980 4,837,177 
220,450,806 640,217 980,650 97,526 2,501,623 6,112,840 
242,091,684 729,957 985,110 92,493 2,816,803 5,695,395 
271,410,789 761,982 1,125,594 181,11? 38,176,126 6,413,362 
299,586,762 825,112 1,238,745 110430 8,416.079 7,071,058 
822,146,243 984,496 1,196,520 121,859 4,081,185 7,903,177 
328,830,184 740,429 1,403,250 318,631 4,208,651 86,151,294 
337,399,199 840,787 2,324,562 230,079 4,248,891 8, '52,643 
$47,069,071 803,898 1,460,785 400,964 4,489,719 8,494,498 
$60,647,187 1,118,004 1,304,163 242,848 4,661,025 8,880,420 
879,501,490 1,090,419 1,313,907 827,933 4,947,825 9,438,277 
440,817,489 1,173,727 1,400,679 874,859 65,215,290 ¥%,916,195 


Coupled with these accounts is a statement of the expense of the Money-ordes 
Office for 1853. The total cost for the United Kingdom was £72,725; and, as the 
amount of commission received was £36,847, there was a profit in this department of 
£14,149. But for an excess of £770 in the expenditure of the Irish offices over the 
receipts, the surplus would have been £14,919; as the gain for England and Wales 
was £14,404, and for Scotland, £517. Last year the total profit was only £10,689, 
and five years ago it was but £322. In England and Wales the annnal issue of 
money-orders, in proportion. to the population, is now at the rate of about one to every 
four persons, and for the United Kingdom it is about une to every five persons, 
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THE MINT OF FRANCE, 


The following account of the Mint of France, its coinage, d&c., is derived from a let- 
ter, dated Paris, June 5th, 1845. It was mislaid, or the readers of the Merchants’ 
Magazine should have had the information it contains at an earlier day. 

The ‘Mint is a large building of three stories, situated en the bank of the Seine, and 
from its length makes a striking figure, when viewed from the opposite side of the 
river. Perhaps the arrangements of this institutioa are farther behind the age than 
any other similar one in Europe or America, Those who are acquainted with the 
workshops of the Mint in Philadelphia, pronounce them infinitely superior, Not only 
are these dark and dirty, but everything is inconvenient. It is almost impossible to 
believe, from the appearance of the utensils, that such fine coin as is current in the 
kingdom could be possibly produced, though it must be admitted to be still inferior in 
beauty to that of Eogland, the United States, and several other countries. All the 
the machines are worked by hand. From the foundry, where the bars are cut, I passed 
to the room where they are flattened and punched—all by hand labor. The punching 
requires a force which an unaccustomed arm is unable to command. In a succession 
of apaitments the coin is baked, weighed, whitened, and struck. This concluding op- 
eration is executed now by means of a steam-engine, placed here within six months, 
The various steps are explained in a satisfactory manner by the workmen, who oddly 
enough complain, without a single exception, that it is very warm here—French way 
of asking money ! 

This government are extremely slow in introducing steam into their works. They 
contend that every steam-engine makes paupers of all workmen whose places it sup- 
plies; and, acting on this opinion, their work is consequentiy inferior to that of other 
nations, The Pope of Rome, taking a similar view, has recently announced that no 
railways shall be coustructed in his dominions as long as he shall live. The whole na- 
tion living oa the money which drops from the pockets of strangers, his Holiness may 
be right ; since few more perhaps would visit if the facilities for traveling were greater, 
while those who went would obviously spend less. Churehmen in that country, as 
well as our own, have a kind of second sight where money is concerned. Besides, the 
Vatican has never been fond of new discoveries at any period, as Galileo found; and 
it ought not to be wondered at if the courteous old geatleman of the keys and triple 
crown is a little nervous about the introduction of the exciting locomotive among his 
uneasy lieges. He knows it is a Protestant invention, as much as the terrible Al/i- 
ance; and, like another sensible and prudent Laocoon, may exclaim, Quicquid id est, 
timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, And why should not the fiery Aorse, which has burnt 
the woods and barns along Long Island Sound, also scatter light and perhaps flame 
among the dwellers on the banks of the Tiber ?¢ 

In another part of the building is the Cabinet of Coins—an immense collection. 
These are arranged in glass cases round the roo., with statistics connected with them, 
The oldest is a French coin of Childebert L, of the date of 511. There are Knglish 
and Spanish coins in great profusion. In a small case are shown the coins of Ameri- 
ca—those of the United States are very poor. With these there are a great num- 
ber of medals ; one of Charlemagne is a unique specimen of the time. Those of the 
Louises, Napoleon, and Louis Philippe are almost innumerable. A case of some of 
the most common and recent ones is marked with the prices at which they can be 
purchased. Many cases contain specimens of the medals and tokens of various socie- 
ties and commercial companies. In an adjoining gallery are the dies, from which the 
coins and medals have been struck since the reign of Charles VIIL., and specimeas of 
the various metals used in coining, in their native state, as well as in their pure and 
refined form. The whole collection is richly worthy of a visit, and to the antiquarian 
must be a delightful treat, for it coutains many relics, extremely valuable and rare. 

Old coins are very easily obtained in France, abounding in the shops of the gath- 
erers of old rubbish. Among them a few days ago was found a two-sous piece, cvined 
by Napoleon, but never circulated, a few only having been given to the ministers of 
the cabinet. It consists of a bit of silver, encircled by a ring of copper, raised above 
the interior to save it from wearing away. Its price was fixed at five dollars. The 
admirable collection of Roman coins belonging to the government is deposited in the 
Bibliotheque Royale. 

To this edifice the jewelers, silver and goldsmiths, bring all their manufactures to 
be stamped. This is not performed unless they possess a certain fineness—the gold 
must be of eighteen carets; 10 per cent is charged on the value of the gold. This 
proceeding insures the purchaser against deception in the quality of the wares. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF WEALTH IN OHIO. 


Mr. Mansrixxp, the able editor of the Railroad Record, published at Cincinnati, has, 
from the “ Abstract of the Valuation of Real Property,” as returned by the Assessors 
for 1853, and reported to the Legislature of that State, condensed the leading facts, 
so that they can be readily understood, and gives the interesting result in a clear and 
comprehensive form. The value of Real Estate in the years 1853 as compared with 
1846, is as follows :— 


1853. 1846. Increase. 
$581,675,588 $324,495,772 $257,179,766 


which makes in the seven years, 80 per cent increase. 


The total value of the property of the State is ascertained by adding to the above 
the value of personal property of all descriptions. These are returned in the last 
Auditor’s Report, so that we find the aggregate value of property thus:— 


ee A IE ois ik chin ns'hn decccucioaunvensn ces $581,675,538 
Value of domestic animals in 1853...... it's) ik daeiomie 53,680,231 
Moneys and credits in 1852 ......cececsevessccceees cocvcdone 41,878,524 
ESE FEEL ALN AREAS CENA LOE AE OR TO 18,152,774 
Manufacturers’ stuck........ iéenkudees ave ee are ery sia wean 6,556,493 
Investments in stocks ....... EAE PERSE FLORES ere i cco ease 7,754,680 
Non-enumerated articles........ ae ia ack, wine dike imi Wi i wien 14,375,634 
CR as oi ia chk Wasi ss by hw ne Hh KN RAMs 8,576,782 
Banks, railroads, and other companies ........ .. «s+ 80,731,157 


NA vcnsdicdivas cxcancatsineriis . eeeeeere $759,381,366 


The increased valuation of personal property this year will probably make the ag- 
gregate eight hundred millions! The valuations at different periods were :— 


1846. 1850. 1853. 
$408,627,677 $439,876,340 $759,381,366 


This is an increase in seven years of about 90 per cent. 

By an examination of the actual sales of land in Ohio, this is found to be very near 
accurate. The assessments are about 15 per cent below the ordinary sales, which is 
an allowance made for cash values, which is assumed as the standard in the assess- 
ments. 

As examples of specific valuation and increase, we give below the counties of Ham- 
ilton, Montgomery, Cuyahoga, Muskingum, and Franklin :— 

1846, 1853. 
PT EP reree FT ee $39,551,323 $85,971,910 
Montgomery..... OS eseesececcces 7,413,712 17,012,499 
Franklin .........6. 8,283,540 19,985,508 
Muskingum.,........ santa ks gen 9,597,835 11,465,045 
Cuyahoga ........606% ib eee ee 7,744,219 28,697,749 


Hamilton has increased 120 per cent; Montgomery, 183; Franklin, 140 ; Muskin- 
gum, 20,and Cuyahoga, 800 per cent—places (with the exception of Muskingum) 
where railroads have most influence. 

We now turn to the culture and production of the State. The division of lands, 
cultivated and uncultivated, in the State, in acres, is:— 

Arable land. Meadow and pasture. Wood and uncultivated. Total, 
7,775,000 3,662,000 13,378,763 24,810,763 

Of the arable land, 3,400,000 acres are in wheat and corn; the residue in oats, bar- 
ley, rye, potatoes, orchards, fallow, &c. 

The three crops of wheat in the last years were, in bushels :— 

85,000,000 | Corn in 1850 63,000,000 
25,309,225 61,171,282 
22,962,774 be gl sebeh bee 58,165,517 
88,272,999 Total 182,336,899 
Ay. annual production. 27,457,666 Av. annual production. 60,778,336 
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The wheat crop is a very variable one; but the corn is almost uniform in the re- 
sults. There has not been a variation of 15 per cent between any two corn crops in 
many years, while in the wheat crop the variation has amounted to more than 100 
cent. For example, take the wheat crops of 1849 and 1850, thus the wheat crops 
in 1849 were 16,000,000 bush.; 1850, 35,000,000 bush. Increase near 120 per cent. 
The five largest wheat-producing counties of the State are Stark, Wayne, Muskin- 
gum, Licking, and Coshocton. The production of these counties in 1850 and 1852 
was, in bushels, as follows :— 

















1890. 1852. 
gg Rarer rrr see eee 1,071,177 956,913 
oe ee EER CEE CELE ode dendbeest 1,020,000 885,510 
Muskingum ......... ocevecseestoede 1,003,096 801,957 
cee EET Cee ee 849,116 507,326 
vty auasaoes TUPLE ETT ee 862,809 597,310 
Five counties. ......cccccesees 4,906,198 8,749,016 





These five counties raise about one-seventh of the whole crop of wheat. The crop 
of 1852 was smaller than that of 1850, but their proportion was rather larger. The 
five largest corn-growing counties are Ross, Pickaway, Butler, Franklin, and Warren. 
Their production for 1850 and 1852 were, in bushels, as follows :— 










1850. 1852. 
ER ee Om re Ne rae 2,918,958 2,971,500 
SUEY sv ea gusta genes ae dae ke 2,627,727 8,089,418 
ME ninace onc suns eebieuenis 2,646,353 2,446,123 
sc ndnsgcasaea wets ate aoe 1,984,927 2,346,295 
ME Dio kha Ponbosckecreens eee 1,757,409 1,556,165 












11,939,376 12,359,501 


Five counties ........... eee 


This is full one-fifth of the whole crop of corn. 

The increase of domestic animals is very rapid, particularly of sheep, where wool 
is now a profitable article. The number of sheep and hogs in the State are as fol- 
lews: sheep, 4,068,029; hogs, 2,430,465. The largest sheep counties are :— 













EE Se cccsacetie cetcces Feee ans Shendenscececse 162,470 
MO Ce Cia cwere cosets bedduee Daieddlv ae bees oakdewe 105,307 
MOG 65 ioc) 3 cannes araiha. Haine eke eviwbedivvace se 111,888 
EE EPS wert err pee) ee ome 118,768 
bf er ae ode vecccseccecese ee enessencscoss 108,517 

PO I i6s 5 dis havdicn tins Heed a tens 606,950 






The value of wool in these five counties is full $600,000. In the counties of Wayne 
and Licking the value of wool is $270,000; of wheat, $1,200,000; of corn, $500,000 ; 
making in these two counties two millions of dollars for these three crops. Besides 
these, there are a large number of cattle, orchards, and many minor productions. 

The exhibition of these two counties, (Wayne and Licking.) entirely in the interior 
of the State, on neither river or jake, and remote from city influences, will give some 
idea of the results of Ohio farming. The assessments of the property of the State 
are based on such results, and are not in the least exaggerated. There is scarcely a 
farm in the State valued as high as it will bring in open market. 










ann a “_ 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF BRAZIL, 


An authoritative document has been issued in London, giving a clear and most 
satisfactory account of the debt and finances of Brazil, from which we give the fol- 
lowing extracts. This document, after showing that while in the period between 
1836 and 1848, the deficiencies in the Brazilian finances altogether amounted to reis 
40,550,675,000, in the last five years there has been an aggregate surplus of reis 
18,096,766,000, or $9,835,885, proceeds thus :— 


The revenues of Brazil have, in the course of seventeen years, risen from reis 
12,205,£62,000, their lowest point, to reis 35,646,407,000, or $19,110,220, the highest, 
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about which sum it seems reasonable to estimate them for succeeding years. The 
expenditure, too, has also increased, but its augmentation has been at a lower rate; 
and since 1844, when the Rio Grande du Sul was pacified, the rate of increase in the 
expenditure generally represents the fuller and better organization of the public ser- 
vives, the growth of an efficient squadron, principally steam, and public improve- 
ments of various sorts. Aud it may be mentioned, as an additional prvof of the sound 
state inte which the finances of Brazil have been brought, that the whole expenditure 
of the Argentive war of 1851, not less than $6,000,000, was provided for out of reve- 
nue, and without any increase of taxation. The starting-point of revenue increase is, 
it will be observed, the year 1845-6. The commercial treaty with England, which 
restricted the rate of import duties to 15 per cent ad valorem, expired in 1844, On 
the 12th of August, 1844, a new tariff of customs duties was issued. Under its influ- 
ence, combined with growing prosperity at home, greater liberality of treatment of 
its produce in foreign markets, and with an improved collection of the customs reve- 
nue, a state of chronic deficit has been changed into one of large surplus. In the full 
swing of material progress, the goverament of Brazil has availed itself of financial 
prosperity to establish naval and to extend and perfect judicial means for the effectual 
suppression of the slave-trade; has reduced the tonnage duty on shipping by two- 
thirds; has lowered some oppressive internal taxes, and abolishéd others ; bas already 
made some partial modifications of her customs tariff; and, encouraged by a growing 
increase of revenue, notwithstanding these reductions, the imperial government is 
now engaged in preparing a measure for a general diminution of import, and the en- 
tire repeal of export duties. 

Moreover, it is to be remarked that the figures given above are the imperial reve- 
nues of Brazil only, viz, those over which the general government ani legislature 
have control. In addition, however, each of the twenty provinces that compose the 
empire has a separate revenue, raised by the authority of its provincial assembly, and 
spent on its own local objects, amounting altogether for the twenty provinces, to about 
one-third of the imperial revenue. Consequently the demands on the imperial or gen- 
eral revenue of Brazil are much fewer than they are in countries where a centralized 
system of government prevails, and public expenditure of every sort comes out of the 
resources of the State treasury. The deficiencies of former years have been funded, 
and form the greater part of the internal debt of Brazil. The total funded debt of the 
empire now stands thus:— 

FOREIGN DEBT. 
Balance of 5 per cent loan of 1824.........e0+eeeeeeee £3,197,800 
. “ woah shadaas unahhn 597,500 
«“ “ “ Sea sasavns 391,200 
. >: me BEES oc cvnsacese ; 673,209 
Balance of 4} per cent loan of 1852.........eee+eee+e0+ 1,035,100 
£5,894,800 
TRRAROA BOK, 0:5. 0,0.0.00:0 0 vsranapoins cececesrccdccsensecqecegetans 6,467,490 


ee neg Gand bads dadenSawhaebicasn ean 


Of the internal debt, bonds to the extent of £750,000 are in the hands of British 
subjects, aud of £200,000 in those of other aliens, an amount which exhibits the 
confidence placed by foreigners, connected with or engaged in the business afftirs of 
the country, in its resources and good faith. Another £1,090,000 of this debt is held 
by the hospitals and other charitable and religious foundations of the empire, and the 
remainder by private Brazilian subjects. 

Thus, then, it appears that with a revenue of nearly £4,000,000 a year, chargeable 
only with the expenses of the imperial government, and not with those of the provin- 
cial administrations, the Brazilian debt, foreign and domestic, does not much exceed 
three years’ revenue. This is a proportion between the means and liabilities such as 
few States can exhibit; and while the debt is annually diminishing, the revenue is 
yearly increasing. Nor can a debt of £12,300,000 be deemed a serious charge on an 
independent country containing 8,000,000 of inhabitants, having an almost illimitable 
area of the most varied and productive soil in the world, with ports, by means of 
steam, only a month's distance from London aud Paris, possessed of a stable govern- 
ment, and of an easily working parliamentary system of legislation, free at last from 
elements of internal disorder, embarrassed by no foreign alliances or family engage- 
ments, and enjoying, under a free-trade policy, a commercial prosperity which has no 
parallel out of the United States and England. 
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GUARDS AGAINST FRAUD IN BANKS, 


The late disclosure of rogueries among the bank tellers has induced several banks 
of New York to adopt checks caleulated to make such frauds more difficult. The 
Mechanics’ Bank of that city has issued a circular to the other banks detailing the 
plan adopted by that institution. The plan is as follows :— 


1. A clerk shall be appointed, whose duty it shall be to stand at the desk of the 
Paying Teller, and receive from him every check, note, or acceptance, that is presented 
for certification. 

2. He shall keep a book, ruled similar to the Receiving Teller’s credit book, (with 
columns for each book-keeper,) and shall immediately enter to the debit of every per- 
son whose check shall be certified, the name and amount. 

8. After making the entry, he shall stamp them across the face, and hand them 
back to the Paying Teller. 

4. The Paying ‘Teller shall, on receiving them from the clerk, write his surname 
within the circle of the stamp, and hand them to the person presenting them. 

5. At 3 o'clock the clerk shall add up his book and report the total amount of 
checks certified to the Paying Teller, and the latter shall deposit the amount with 
the third or Note Teller, to the credit of a general account called “ certilied checks.” 

6. Every morning the clerk who counts in the exchanges shall, after he has cut 
them, separate the certified checks from the other che ks, and hand them to the clerk 
who stamped them. He shall compare them with the entries he made the day pre- 
viously, and charge the total amount of the “ certified checks,” then hand them to the 
book-keepers to be assorted, the same as the other checks, He shall make a broad 
and distinct mark in his book against those that have been returned ; and for those 
not returned he shall make a ticket, which shall be cut and handed to the book-keeper 
as a voucher, when he hands the other checks. 

7. The book-keepers of the several dealers’ ledgers shall every day before they 
leave the bank post to the debit of the respective accounts the checks so certified, the 
same as if they had been regularly paid at the counter. 

The object of the above is three fold :— 

1, To charge certified checks immediately, the same as if paid. 

2. To certify in such a manoer that there shall be no mistake as to the certification. 

8. To require them to pass through the hands of more than one person when they 
are certified. 

This will, of course, reduce the amount of “ individual deposits,” as reported in the 


weekly statement, but it will show more clearly the actual deposits of the bank. 


INDIANA FREE BANK MEETING. 
A meeting of the representatives of some of the Indiana free banks, held at Indi- 
anapolis in December, reported by a committee, fromm which we take the following 
extracts :— 


The convention numbered representatives from thirty-one of the free banks of the 
State, which, notwithstanding all the reports abroad, of general suspension, have 
never, at apy time, refused to redeem their issue in coin. 

The following facts relative to their condition were established to the satisfaction 
of the convention :— 


Aggregate capital stock of the thirty-one banks at this time..... $1,966,315 00 
Specie and Eastern exchange........ SE a ee Se Oe aT 554,479 60 
Currency and other bank balance .. ..++..+seeeee es Seach: a 523,047 00 
ie io Wid 6% Hd iDEA AH RH, 0 Sos ¥ie said 1,242,264 00 

1,248,495 00 


Owenlation outstanding. oss .occcvtewsscencnetccccseecccess 

It was proven upon examination that the stockholders of the several banks repre- 
sented are able to take up entire the outstanding circulation of their respective banks, 
without resort to the stocks now deposited with the Anditor of the State. 

In view of these facts, and the late trying ordeal through which these banks have 
just passed without blemish, notwithstanding the present imperfections of the laws 
under which they have been organized, the committee, without fear or hesitancy, 
challenge for them the confidence and credit of the public at home and abroad. 
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THE INCOME TAX OF ENGLAND. 


From a recently published parliamentary returns, it appears that 148,882 persons 
paid income tax under schedule D in the year ending April 5, 1853. Of these 33 
persons possessed more than £50,000 per annum; 373, from £10,000 to £50,000; 
664, from £5,000 to £10,000 ; 880, from £4,000 to £5,000 ; 683, from £3,000 to £4,000. 
1,456, from £2,900 to £3,000; 4,843, from £1,000 to £2,000 ; 815, above £900; 1,709 
above £800 ; 2,004, above £700; 8,021, above £600 ; 5,260, above £500; 17,187, above 
£400 ; 14,679, above £300; 80,142, above £200; 40,473, above £150; and 33,158, 
below that amount. The four classes which contribute the most to the tax, are those 
from £150 to £200, from £200 to £300, from £1,000 to £2,000, and from £10,000 to 
£50,000, each of which pays nearly the same sum on the whole. Under schedule E, 
49,800 persons paid income tax; of whom 54 paid on incomes of over £5,000 a year, 
and 21,296 on incomes under £150. 
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RECIPROCITY TREATY—BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES, 
GENERAL REGULATIONS. NO, 86, 


TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. 
Treasury Derartment, November 10, 1854, 


It is deemed advisable to issue, in the form of general regulations, the instructions 
forwarded to the collectors of several of the principal ports in tke United States, 
under date of the 16th ultimo, as follows :— 


In consideration of the privilege now enjoyed by citizens of the United States, as 
well as of the probable exemption from duty, at an early day, of “ fish of all kinds, 
the products of fish, and of all other creatures living in the water,” in pursuance of 
the stipulations of the reciprocity treaty of the 5th of June last, entered into between 
the United States and Great Britain, upon due compliance with the requirements of 
said treaty respectively, by the Imperial Parliament and the Provincial Parliaments 
of the British North American Colonies, affected by the treaty aforesaid, and in 
order to facilitate and promote certain arrangements and understandings (dependent 
upon the action of Congress) had between the Secretary of State of the United 
States and the British Minister, Mr. Crampton, it becomes necessary to issue the 
following instructions for your government, to wit :— 


1, On entry at your port, for consumption, of fish of the description mentioned, and 
due payment of the duties thereon, you will give the owner, importer, or agent, a 
proper a therefor, with the custom-house seal attached, specifying the name 
and nation of the vessel or other vehicle, the date of the entry, the place from whence 
arriving, with the quantity and description of the fish. 

2. Should the parties desire to warehouse under bond, you will permit the same to 
be done in accordance with existing provisions of law on the subject, taking care 
to give such particulars of the transaction, in the bond, as to show the true object of 
the obligation. 

In consequence of the action of the Parliament of Canada in giving effect, on the 
part of that province, to the reciprocity treaty of the 5th of June last, and the order 
of the customs department of Canada in pursuance thereof, and similar legislative ac- 
tion on the part of the province of New Brunswick, of which the department has re- 
ceived satisfactory information, collectors and other proper officers of the customs are 
hereby further instructed to apply the foregoing regulations, Nos, 1 and 2, to the im- 
portations into the United States from Canada and New Brunswick of the articles (if 
the products of either of those provinces) enumerated in the schedule annexed to ar- 
ticle third of the reciprocity treaty of the 5th June last, and in the first section of 
the act of Congress of the 5th August last, giving effect to said treaty, to wit :— 
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Grain, flour, and breadstuffs of all kinds. | Manures. 
Animals of all kinds. Ores of metals of all kinds. 
Fresh, smoked, and salted meats. Coal. 
Cotton-wool. Pitch, tar, turpentine. 
Seeds and vegetables. Ashes. 
Undried fruits. Timber and lumber of all kinds—round, 
Dried frui hewed, and sawed, unmanufactured in 
Fish of all kinds. whole or in part. 
Products of fish and of all other creatures | Fire-wood, plants, shrubs, and trees. 
living in the water. Pelts. 
Poultry. Wool, 
Eggs. Fish oil. 
Hides, furs, skins, or tails, undressed. Rice. 
Stone or marble in its crude or unwrought | Broom-corn and bark. 
state. Gypsum, ground or unground. 
Slate. Hewn or wrought or unwrought burr or 
Butter. grindstones. 
Cheese. Dye stuffs. 
Tallow. Flax, hemp, and tow, unmanufactured. 
Lard. Unmanufactured tobacco. 
Horns. Rags. 





JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 


ern 


OF THE IMPORTATION OF BLANKETS, 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. No. 37. 


TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS.—BLANKETS, UNDER ACT OF 
juLy 30, 1846. 
Treasury Derartment, November 16, 1854, 

The attention of this Department having been given to the proper classification, 
under the existing tariff act, of various descriptions of merchandise imported into the 
United States and claimed to be admitted as “ blankets,” the following decision on 
— arising at the principal ports, submitted to the Department, is communicated 
or your infurmation and government :— 

By the provisions of law in Schedule E of said act, “ blankets of all kinds,” are 
chargeable with a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem; and that class of manufactures at 
the time of the passage of the act, in the language of Commerce, by the terms of the 

receding revenue laws, and according to the best lexicographic authorities consulted 
y the Department, was understood to comprehend only “articles of wool, loosely 
woven ; or cotton warp and wool, loosely woven.” 

No species, therefore, of manufacture is considered, within the meaning and intent 
of the law, entitled to entry at a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem as a blanket, if not 
known and fully niscaiiead te Commerce as a blanket prior to the passage of the 
tariff act of July 30, 1846; or if since manufactured of the like material or materials, 
not exclusively used as a blanket. 

The only articles at this time shown to the satisfaction of the Department to have 
been so known and recognized, and therefore now entitled to entry at the duty of 20 
per cent ad valorem, are :— 

1. All white woolen bed blankets, composed wholly of wool, or wool and cotton, 
loosely woven, ornamented with colored stripes and figures, known in Commerce un- 
der the specific designations of Witney, Rose, Bath, Duffil, Point, Cradle, and Crib 
blankets, 

2. Mackinaw blankets, either white or of various colors, as blue, green, and searlet, 
and uniformly manufactured with an indigo heading of two inches or more in width, 
running across the breadth at each end of the blanket, at about four inches from the 
end, with broad points two inches or more in length near the stripes, to indicate the 
size and weight of the blanket; the article being loosely woven, neither sheared, 
fulled, nor pressed, but teazled and raised, fully or partially, on both sides. 

8. Horse blankets, whether white, plaided, or colored; a coarse article, loosely 
woven and unsheared. 

On entry being offered of merchandise as blankels, the importer is to be required 
to insert therein the specific descriptive designation of the article, whether contained 
in either of the foregoing lists or not, under which he claims its entry as a blanket. 
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The following articles are considered liable under the law, to a duty of 30 per cent 
ad valorem :— 

1. Manufactures of wool of various colors, not commercially recognized, prior to 
the passage of the existing tariff act, as blankets. These articles are understood to 
be manufactured in the same manner as Petersham-cloth, Pilot-cloth, Beaver-cloth, 
Duffil-eloth, Kerseys, Frieze-cloth or Flushings, and in some degree sheared, fulled, or 
abe They are imported in the form of a blanket, as it respects dimensions, and 

ave a very narrow and faint stripe at the extreme end. 

2. Articles of wool termed Machine blankets, woven without end, and used for 
aprons over the rollers in machinery. 

8. Blanketings of wool, not being specifically provided for in the law, chargeable as 
manufactures of wool. 

In all cases where protest is made by the importer against the charge of 30 per 
cent, as manufactures of wool, on articles offered to be entered as blankéts, the officers 
of the customs will be careful to retain samples of the article in question, duly desiz- 
nated and marked, and to observe all the other requirements connected with the 
appraisement of such goods contained in general instructions No, 11, dated November 
80, 1853. 

The foregoing instructions are substituted for those of the same date and number 
heretofore transmitted, which you are directed to cancel as rescinded. 

JAMES GUTIIRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 


NR eee 


OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF COTTON, 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. NO. 39. 
TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. 
Treasury DerpartmMent, November 18, 1854, 
Questions having been submitted to this Department in relation to the classification 
of certain articles of cotton claimed to be entitled to entry under Schedule E of the 
existing tariff act, at a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem, it bas been decided that gloves 
of cotton, lived with cotton, both being made on frames, and under garments of cot- 
ton, similar to shirts, whether termed vests, jackets, or otherwise, if made on frames, 
are among the articles enumerated in Schedule E of the tariff, and referred to in 
Treasury cireular of 8th of May, 1848, as so entitled to entry, under the restrictions 
and with the privileges specified in suid circular. 
JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 


APPLICATION OF RECIPROCITY TREATY, 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS, NO. 40, 
TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS, 
Treasury Department, December 1, 1854. 
The department having received satisfactory information that the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia, in the event of that province being included in the provisious of 
general regulations No, 36, issued on the 10th ultimo, will, by proclamation, instruct 
the custom-house «flicers of said province to apply similar provisions on the entry at 
the ports of Nova Scotia of the products of the United States specified in the reci- 
procity tre.ty, yeu are hereby instructed to apply said general regulations to import- 
ations into the United States from Nova Scotia of the articles enumerated in said 
treaty, if the products either of that province, Canada, or New Brunswick. 
oe JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 


OF BONDS FOR TRANSPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE, 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. No. 88. 
Treasury Department, November 17, 1854. 
Sin :—You are hereby instructed to report to this department, on the Ist of each 
month, a list of ali bends taken at your port for the transportation of merchandise 
which remain on the books of your office expired and uncanceled, except such bonds 
as have been extended by order of this department, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 








Nautical Intelligence. 
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NOTICE TO MARINERS, 


NEEDLES CHANNEL AND ENTRANCE TO PORTSMOUTH, ENGLAND—PEACOCK’S REFUGE BUOY 
BEACONS. 


Official information has been received at this office that the Red S. W. Buoy of the 
Shingles, on the western side of the Needles Channel, and the Black Buoy on the 
southern extremity on the Spit Sand off Southsea Castle, at the entrance to Ports- 
mouth Harbor, have been removed, and that their places are now occupied by Pea- 
cock’s Refuge Buoy Beacons. 

These Bavy Beacons, which are constructed of iron, are rendered very conspicuous 
by their large size, upright positioa, and conical frame-work. The upper part of this 
frame- work is terminated by a triangular glass reflector, which in the Beacons on the 
Shingles is twenty feet, and ia that of the Spit Sind fourteen feet above the water. 

There is a refuge dock or platform around these buoys, with a seat and rail about 
two feet above the surface of the water. 

Postttons. The S. W. Bary Beacon of the Shingles lies in six-and-three-quarter 
fathoms water, one mile west of the tail of the shoal; its mark being the Red Bea- 
con on Hurst Point in one with the High Light-house, E.N. E., and the Middle Needle 
Rock in one with the Needles Light house, 8. E. by E } E. 

The Buoy Beacon on the extremity of the Spit Sin], is moored in twenty-two feet 
water, (but there is no channel between it and the Spit) From this Beacon the inner 
or Eastern Swatchway mirk appears half-way between St. Paul’s Chapel and the 
west end of the large Chilk Pit, bearing N. by E. } E, and the Dock Mill lies in one 
with the Purtsdown Semaphone N. E. } E. 


COAST OF SWEDEN, BOHUS BAY-—-CHANGE IN THE KOSTER LIGHTS, 


Official information has been received at this office that the Swedish government 
has given notice that the Blue Receiving Light, or the northernmost of the two lights 
on the North Koster Island, bas been recently altered, and is now a Fixed Bright 
Light, but is varied by flishes which succeed each other at intervals of about seven 
seconds, and which are visible at the distance of three miles, é 

The town stands in 58° 51’ 10" north, and 11° east of Greenwich. if 

[ We have taken the liberty of altering the cardinal point from west to east in re- dp 
spect to Greeawich.] 


































By order of the Light-House Board, 
THORNTON A, JENKINS, Secretary. 
Treasury DerartMent, Office Light-House Board, September 15, 1854. 










DELAWARE BAY, 
The light of the “Cross Ledge Light ship” will be exhibited as usual, from this 
te. 





TOURTEEN FEET BANK. 


A first-class new Buoy has been placed here, seventeen feet in length, painted 
bluck, numbered 9, and distinguished by a triangular frame on the top. 
PEA PATCH SPIT. 
A third-class new Buoy has been placed at the south end of this Spit, painted with 
black and red horizontal stripes, and numbered 21. 
BULKHEAD SPIT. 
A third-class new Buoy has also been placed on the north end of this shoal, painted 


with black and red horizontal stripes, and numbered 29. 
JAMES 5. BULILAII, Light-house Inspector, 











Devaware Bay, September 23, 1854, 
VOL, XXXII.—NO. I. 8 
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LIGHTHOUSE ON WINGA POINT, 


The following notice to mariners, relating to the Lighthouse on Winga Point, on the 
west coast of Sweden, was published September 8th, 1854, by direction of the Lords 
of the Committee of Privy Council of Trade :— 


The Royal Administration of Marine announces for the information and guidance of 
mariners, that since a lens apparatus of the fourth degree, * a courtes eclipses,” or, as 
it is also called, “a feu fixe varie par des eclats,” has been put up on the newly con- 
structed lighthouse on Winga Skeir, the lightieg ef the same will eemmence on the 
evening of the first of next September, and be kept lighted at the same times as the 
other Royal Lighthouses. This new lighthouse is constructed in the direction of N. E. 
by W. 3 E, 400 feet distant from the old Winga Lighthouse The new light burns 
at a hight of 90 feet above the surface of the water, or at the same hight as the pres- 
ent one. The two lights appear to ships open, or separated from all points of the 
compass between S.S. W., South over and N. W. by W., and from N. N. W,, North 
over to S. W, by W. 

In connection with the same, the light in the Lighthouse of Buskor, situated within 
Winga, has been altered so as to present a red appearance on the sea side, and the 
points which look that way, but a white one where the light is seen towards the 
Archipelago. 

Steckholm, August 22, 1854, 
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THE FLAX INDUSTRY OF RUSSIA. 


The important position which Russia occupies at the present day, says the Scientific 
American in a series of articles on the cultivation of flax, as regards the production 
of flax and hemp, is well known, but the means of information relative to the produc- 
tion, exportation, or preparation of this article, in common with the statistics of the 
other sources of agricultural and mineral wealth in this country, are exceedingly lim- 
ited. All materials fur acquiring knowledge relative to these subjects, are therefore 
of especial value :— 


The flax of Russia differs materially from that produced in either Belgium, Hol- 
land, France, Ireland, and the other flax-growing countries of Europe. While the 
fiber is almost always inferior, the Russian flax-seed has the highest reputation. It is 
a pertinent subject of ioquiry—why the produce of the seed sown in this country is 
not equal to that produced from the seed sown elsewhere? The answer is, that the 
difference arises irom a difference of culture, and also from a difference of soil and 
climate. It is a fact well known to botanists and fruit-growers, that a plant or tree 
yiclding fruit, transferred from the north temperate zone to a southern portion of the 
same zune, generally improves in character aud strength, being at the sume time more 
hardy than the cognate plants growing originally in the same latitudes. 

Before entering into an account of the method of cultivation followed in Russia, we 
would briefly direct attention to the geological constitution of the part of Russia where 
the cultivation of flax is prosecuted to the greatest extent. The soil of a great part 
of Russia rests upon a sandstone of the secondary series, red or grey in color; this 
rock, more or less disintegrated, extends throughout the most fertile portions of the 
country, from 56° north latitude to 67° north latitude, where it terminates. Starting 
at latitude 66° north, it extends in level tracts upon the Baltic, touching the district 
of Riga, stretches along the Gulf of Livonia, embraces a great part of the district of 
St. Petersburg, extending to Lake Onega, the White Sea, and the Gulf of Archangel, 
from thence it bends to the north-east, and finally terminates about 67° north hati- 
tude. The greatest width of this deposit, east and west, is between Windan, on the 
Baltic, and ‘l'orapetz to the east. The surface comprehends, first, all the basin of the 
River Don; second, a great part of the course of the Volgu; third,a great part of 
the course of the Onega, even to its mouth ; fourth, most of the basin of the Dwina, 
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even as far as its entrance into the Gulf of Archangel. The climate of this country, 
as indicated by the mean temperature, is as follows :—In the level country along the 
Bultic, 62° 50’ north latitude, the yearly mean of the thermometer is 46° Fah, Alcan 
temperature of the winter, 32°; summer, 62°; autumn, 45°. St. Petersburg, situ- 
ated ut 89° 56’, has a mean temperature of 88°; in the months of greatest heat the 
mean temperature is 65°; in the months of greatest cold the mean is §° 6’, 

Archangel is situated upon the Dwina, near its entrance into the White Sea. Du- 
ring ten months of the year, from September to July, all aecess to this place by wa- 
ter is prevented by ice. The Dwina remains frozen until the month of April or May, 
On the 11th of June the sun remains above the horizon from 1h. 27m. morn, until 10h. 
37m. eve. On the 11th of December it appears only from 1¢h. 9m, morn., to 1h, 51m. 
noon, This district is included in that zoue where the light continues during an entire 
month, from the commencement of June to the first week in July. To the constant 
light and heat of this month the production of flax is due. 

Odessa, the center of another flax growing district of Russia, is situated on the 
Black Sea; latitude 46° 59’ north, between the mouths of the Dneiper and Dneister. 
The svil is of the older tertiary formation, designated by Murchissou as the older Cas- 
pian, The climate closely resembles that of the south of France. 

Although the flax culture is less advaneed in Russia than in other parts of Europe, 
we have reason to believe that it has been known there tor centuries, at least in the 
vicinity of Odessa. In the historical notice of the flax culture in Belgium, given in a 
preceding chapter, it was stated that the art of cultivating and preparing flax was un- 
doubtedly introduced into Flanders by a nation of people who emigrated from the 
shores «f the Biack Sea. 

But Lithuania, Livonia, and the provinces of Pleskoff, Novgorod, and Archangel, 
are the districts which, at the present day, furnish the bulk and better qualities of 
Russia flix. In southern Russia they cultivate but comparatively little flax for the 
fiber, Lut considerable fur the seed, the exportation of which to foreign countries is 
rapidly b-coming of great importance. The culture of flax in the north, west, and 
central portions of the empire requires the use of manure, and of thorough plowing 
and pulverization of the svil; but in the southern portions of Russia a eingle plowing, 
imperfectly performed in the autumn, without the use of manure, is sufficient prepar- 
ation for vbtaining av excellent crop of flax, especially when the season has been mod- 
erately moist. Iu favorable seasons the product of seed is frou twenty to twenty-five 
bushels for one, but the average of the whole couutry is not more than eight to twelve 
buchels for every one of seed, 

The proprietors who cultivate flax fur the seed use the stalks for fuel, not knowing 
how to turu them to avy better account. They also cut or mow the flax instead of 
pulling it, which renders it somewhat unsuitable for the production of fiber. 

The method of cultivation in that part of Russia where they make but little use of 
the straw, is as follows :—They sow on the virgin soil of the steppes, in the viciuity 
of Odessa, or upon land which has been cultivated with grain or some other crop the 
preceding year. The crop can be repeated in the same svil for two succeeding ) ears, 
without any iuconvenience. The labor of cultivation is extremely simple. They 
plow to the depth of about six inches once in the autumn, In the spring they harrow 
with care, and between the 15th of April and the Ist of May they sow broadcast 
about three English pecks of seed to two-and-a-half acres. When they design to 
preserve the fiber, they sow about one-third more flax. The crop is a certain one if 
it rains but, a very little during the months of May and June. This flax-seed is highly. 
estecined fur exportation, and as it eells for highly remunerative prices, namely, from 
$1 50 to $2 per bushel, the culture rapidly increases in southern Russia. In 1880, 
the amount of seed exported was 18,000 bushels; in 1838, it bad increased to 300,000, 
in 1889, 10 850,000, representing a value of about $600,000, The exportation of flax 
fiber from this section of country is small, as hand lubor is dear, and the population 
sparse, The small quantity which is prepared is imperfect and low priced. The rot- 
ting is made ordinarily with water, but occasionally dew-rotting is pursued. The 
subsequent operations, including that of spinning and weaving, are conducted ina 
manner equally rude and imperfect. ‘The manufacture of cloth is exceedingly re- 
stricted, and is wholly of a domestic eharacter, and the production not exceeding the 
local consumption. 

In the district known as New Russia, the amount of cloth is not sufficient for the 
home demand, and the deficit is made up by importations from the northern portions 


of the empire. 
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BEANS AND PEAS. 


Pulse of various kinds, from the facility with which they are produced im almost 
every country of the globe, and the highly nutritive properties which they usually 
possess, have been a favorite food for man and animals among all nations and in every 
age of the world. Thus we find that tie Athenians employed sodden beans in their 
feasts dedicated to Apollo, and that the Romans presented them as an oblation in their 
solemn sacrifice called * Fabaria.” Pliny informs us that they offered bean-meal cakes 
to certain gods and goddesses in these ancient rites and ceremonies; and Lempriere 
states that bacon was added to beans in the offerings to Cama, not so much to gratify 
the palate of that goddess as to represent the simplicity of their ancestors. 

The common garden bean came originally from the East, and was cultivated in 
Eg, pt and Barbary in the earliest ages of which we have any records. It was brought 
into Spain and Portugal in the early part of the eighth century, whence some of the 
pet varieties were introduced into other parts of Europe, and finally into the United 

tates. 

The first beans introduced from Europe into the British North American colonies 
were by Captain Gosnold, in 1602, who planted them on the Elizabeth Islands, near 
the coast of Massachusetts, where they flourished well. They were also cultivated in 
Newfoundland as early as the year 1622; in New Netherland, in 1644; and in Vir- 
ginia, prior to 1648. French, Indian, or kidney beans were extensively cultivated by 
the Indians of New York and New England long before their settlement by the 
whites; and both beans and peas, of various hues, were cultivated by the natives of 
Virginia prior to the landing of Captain Smith. Among these was embraced the ccle- 
brated cow-pea, at present so extensively cultivated at the South for feeding stock, as 
well as for the purposes of making into fodder and for plowing under, like clover, as a 
fallow crop. 

The common pea is supposed to have been indigenous to the south of Europe, and 
was cultivated both by the Greeks and Romans, Its introduction into the British 
North American colonies probably dates back to the early periods of their settlement 
by Europeans as it is enumerated, in several instances, among the cultivated products 
of this country by our early historians, 

The amount of peas exported from Savannah in 1655 was 400 bushels; in 1770, 
601 bu-hels; from Charleston, in 1754, 9,162 bushels; from North Carolina, in 1753, 
10,600 bushels; annually from Virginia, before the Revolution, 5,000 bushels ; annually 
from the United, twenty years preceding 1817, 90,000 bushels. The amount of beans 
annually exported during the last named period, from 30,000 to 40,000 bushels. 

According to the census returns of 1850, the amount of beans and peas cultivated in 
the United States was 9,219,901 bushels. The quantity of 1853, exclusive of those 
raised by market gardeners, may be estimated at 9,300,000 bushels ; which, at $1 60, 
would be worth $13,950,000. 
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CATTLE: WITH STATISTICS OF THE EXPORT OF THEIR PRODUCT. 


We give below a brief history of the introduction of cattle into this country, tc- 
gether with full statistics of the export of cattle, beef, hides, butter, and cheese, in 
each year from 1830 to 1853. It is derived from a report on domestic animals, pre- 
pared by D. J. Browns, the distinguished naturalist :— 


The first cattle brought to America from Europe were imported by Columbus in 
his second voyage, in 1493. He left Spain as admiral of seventeen ships, bringing a 
collection of trees, plants, and seeds of various kinds, a number of horses, a bull, and 
several cows. 

The Portuguese took cattle and swine to Newfoundland and Nova Scotia in the 
year 1558. ‘Thirty years after they had multiplied to such an extent that Sir Richard 
Gilbert attempted to land there to obtuin supplies of cattle and hogs for his crew, but 
was wrecked. 

Cattle and other domestic animals were brought into Acadia by M. L’Escarbot, a 
French lawyer, in 1604, the year that country was settled. In 1608 the French ex- 
tended their settlement into Canada, and soon after introduced various animals. 

The first cattle introduced into Virginia was previous to 1609. In 1610 Sir Ralph 
Lane brvught cows to that colony from the West Indies. The same year an edict was 
issued prohibiting the killing of domestic animals of any kind on penalty of death to 
the principal, burning the hand and loss of the ears to the accessary, aud twenty-four 
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hours’ whipping to the concealer. In 1611 Sir Thomas Gates brought into the same 
settlement one hundred cows, besides other cattle. The number of horned cattle in 
Virginia in 1620, was about 50; in 1639, 30,000; in 1648, only 20,000,‘ including 
bulls, cows, and calves. 

The first cattle introduced into the Plymouth colony were imported by Edward 
Winslow in the ship “Charity.” in 1624, consisting of three beifers and a bull. From 
other accounts, they came in the ship “ Ann,” which made her first voyage in 1623, 
In 1626 twelve cows were sent to Cape Ann, and thirty more in 1629. In 1627 the 
cattle and goats of the Plymouth Company were divided among the colonists m a 
manner to remain for ten years, the old stock to be kept for common, and the new 
animals to be appropriated to their own use. Among them are mentioned black 
heifers, black cows, red cows, and a white-backed cow. In 1629 100 animals were 
imported under the direction of Francis Higginson, formerly of Leicestershire, for the 
Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay, in New England, among which were 
sixty or seventy oxen and cows. Most of the latter arrived safe. Owing to the loss 
of cattle by the Indians and wolves, and the expenses of importation and keeping, the 
price at first was so high as to put them beyond the reach of many of the colonists, 
A red calf, however, soon became cheeper than a black one, on account of the greater 
probability of its being mistaken for a deer and killed by the wolves. In 1636, when 
cows were so high as to be sold from 25/. to 80/. each, and oxen for 40/. a pair, a 
quart of new milk or four eggs could be bought for a penny ; a pound of butter for 
six pence; and a pound of Cheshire cheese fur five pence. 

The first cattle introduced into New Hamp-hire were from Denmark, procured by 
Capt. John Mason and his associate, in about the year 1631 or 1652, to stock their 

lantations and to become employed in drawing umber. These cattle were of a 
arge size and of a yellowish color. The calves were allowed to run with their dams 
at pleasure. Their owners were ambitious to be distinguished by the strength and 
size of their oxen, on which bets and prizes were often made. This breed of cattle 
remained pure and unmixed near Agamenticus, in Maine, down to about the year 
1820. Iu 1645 they had so multiplied that 1U0 oxen belonging to Mason's plantation, 
near Portsmouth, were driven to Charlestown, Massachusetts, and there sold for 202. 
ahead. In 1652 the number of cattle in Charlestown was 400. In the inventory of 
Piscataqua and Norridgewock, in 1635, there were 2 bulls, 24 cows, 22 heifers and 
steers, und 10 calves. In 1636, 160 cattle were driven from Newton, Massachusetts, 
to Hartford, Connecticut, the emigrants feeding on their milk on the way. 

The first importation into New Netherland was made from the Istand of Texel, in 
Holland, by the Datch West India Company, in 1625, comprising 103 animals, con- 
sisting of horses and cattle for breeding. In 1637 an ox in that colony was worth 
from $32 to $56; in 1646 the price of a cow was from $20 to $48; a bull calf, $3 20; 
in 1650, a milch cow, with her second or third calf, was valued at $40, At this pe 
riod of settlement, the West India Company not only furnished each tenant with land, 
a house, barn, and farming implements and tools, but 4 cows, 4 horses, sheep, and 
pigs, for the term of six years, at the expiration of which he was required to return 
the number of animals received. The entire increase remained with cach farmer, 
who was bound to pay yearly $40 and 80 Ibs. of butter, rent for the cleared land, 
Afterwards, the cattle belonging to the company were distributed for some years 
among those who had no means of purchasing stock. 

Cattle were introduced into the settlements on the Delaware by the Swedish West 
India Company, from Sweden, in 1627. 

The first cattle introduced into Carolina were brought from England by William 
Sayle, in 1670, to Old Charleston, on the south side of Ashley River. General Wade 
Hampton and Colonel William Singleton were both engaged in importing cattle, as 
weil as horses, before the revolution. 

The Indians on the Red River, in Louisiana, possessed cattle as early as 1690. 

Cattle were first brought to the Savanvah settlement, in Georgia, by Oglethorpe, in 
1732. Others were introduced into the same colony in 1735, 

In 1750, the best dairy farms in Rhode Island contained upwards of 100 cows, an- 
nually producing 100 loads of hay, and sold 13,000 Ibs. of cheese, besides butter, bul- 
locks, and calves. On one farm 73 cows made 10,000 lbs. of butter in five months. 
Two acres of good land sustained one cow. 

In 1750 the French of Llinois were in possession of considerable numbers of cattle, 
horses, and swine. 

In 1783, Messrs. Goff, Ringold, and Patton, of Baltimore, sent an order to England 
for superior cattle, for the purpose of improving the breed in the United States ; and 
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fn 1785 Mr. Patton, jun., carried a bull from that importation to Clarke county, Ken- 
pe: ol Mr. Patton, sen, some time afterwards followed his son, tuking with him 
an portion of the same lot of stock. This old bull, then eighteen years old, was 
scld at public auction for $183 33. Mr. Harrison, a brother-in-law of Mr. Patton, also 
carried a short horned bull to the same county in 1804. This is said to have been a 
very fine animal, and greatly improved the stock of that region. Messrs. Uuteheroft 
and Welton also carried another descendant of the short horned stock to Kentucky 
from the same importation, 

About the year 1797 a Mr. Heaton, of Dutchess county, New York, imported from 
England a short horned bull, which was afterwards hired by Gen. Morgan Lewis and 
others for public use in that county. 

From entering at large and minutely on the circumstances connected with the im- 
portation of all the domestic animals brought into this country since the commence- 
ment of the present century, we are prevented as much by the want of the necessar 
information as by the immediate object and limited length of these papers. We will, 
therefore, leave the subject fur a future occasion, after giving a short sketch of the 
other animals early introduced, and the statistics of the animals and their products 
exported at various periods of our history. 

Among the early exports of cattle and beef from this country may be noted those 
shipped from Savannah, in Georgia, in 1755, which consisted of 16 steers and 40 bar- 
rels of beef. In 1770 there were exported from the same place 28 steers and cows, 
639 bbls. of beef, and 4,985 Ibs. of tallow. In 1772 there were shipped from that 

t 136 steers and cows. The amount of beef exported from Charleston, South Caro- 

ina, in 1747-8, was 1,764 bbls, besides 130 casks of butter; in 1754, 416 bbls.; from 
Philadelphia in 1752, 3,431 bbls.; in 1767, 609 bbls.; in 1796, 6,860 bbls. The 
amount of beef exported from the United States in 1791 was 62,771 bbls.; in 1800, 
75,045 bbls; in 1810, 47,699 bbls. ; in 1815, 13,180 bbls. 

The number, quantities, and values of horned cattle and their products, exported 

from the United States within the last 33 years, are shown by the following table :— 
Catile. Beef. Hides. Tallow, Value. 
Year. Number, Barrels. umber, Pounds. Dotiars, 
6,018 66,387 13,558 81,691 698,323 
3,557 97,610 15,079 64,856 844,534 
2,865 61,418 42,499 735,333 739461 
2.759 66.074 46,166 96,261 707,299 
8,095 88,025 56.043 533,451 930,465 
3,427 72,886 29,841 423.610 733,430 
3,768 90,685 22,883 301,983 772.636 
1,193 66,610 39,642 422,130 719,961 
2,044 51,100 44,282 491,106 674,955 
4,125 46,842 50,146 535,436 717,683 
5,881 60,770 299,473 679,623 829,982 
8,123 55,507 52.110 622,522 7714,08T 
6,837 64,222 53.179 676,841 958,076 
6,441 46,181 60,015 771,239 755,219 
7,318 38.028 41,495 49tAl2 638,761 
4,683 60,226 $0,379 443,765 699,116 
3.237 28,076 112,086 168,795 585,146 
2,826 23,491 56,762 363,936 628,251 
1,775 16,189 35,852 118,037 371,646 
4,259 19,68L = 112,500 273,946 623.3738 
7,861 56.537 45,898 980,027 904,918 
9,887 48.581 58,187 7,038,092 1,212,638 
6,181 37,812 50,340 7,489,582 1,092,919 
10,822 106,474 62,658 9,915,366 1,810,551 
5,252 101,538 111,656 10,022,504 1,926,809 
3,10L 149,223 143,323 10,435.696 2,474,808 
8,383 111.979 181,594 11,172,975 2,434,003 
1,919 103,719 86,145 8,004,235 1,905,841 
2,607 103,286 23,390 9,334,188 2,058,958 
1,848 95,307 71,910 5,858,459  1,605.608 
1,350 90,648 86,624 8,198,278 1,689,958 
1,078 122,259 55,421 4,767,020 1,500,429 
1,076 126,041 25,955 3,926,598 2,214,554 
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Butter. Cheese. Value. Tallowcandles, 
Years, Pounds, Pounds, Dollars. Pounds. 

WE 2057 cock bane 6 nen e 1,069,024 766,181 190,287 1,453,628 
BENS Wine S dale Shs ds cee 1,149,788 722.548 221,041 1,564,466 
dS SEITE: Oe rN 1,171,701 591.689 192,778 1,682,917 
Sha bh ain ab b-anaiaeniee 1,386,232 933,158 204,205 2,186,177 
GE ae bab chs oah% cee 1,442,197 1,230,104 247,787 2,836,408 
PU Eee di vesetecceee 1,176,579 135,399 207,765 2,062,225 
dlls Cabs oh ashe. cde 1,148,480 641,385 184,049 2,936,397 
FREOENons chnbecccocccese - 410658 $88,548 176,354 2,348,501 
A css bud wie ad:s0 cane 969,137 916,695 176,205 2,522,975 
DE crn eeh ¢éesaccscee 899,396 688,241 142,370 2,443,045 
WE eco seas ce eccececcs 1,728,212 1,131,817 264,796 2 669,211 
ERE A ap pi int ee ee 1,501,686 1,391,853 290,820 2,498,776 
SR his os cus vase bas 1,346.364 1,213,092 258,452 2,410,385 
Ni Wn bd adie 60 ss vc 1,084,960 819,567 ~°* 190,099 2,950,301 
SE eee ‘a 684,624 887,000 164,809 2,503,883 
1835-6..... Gm SOS din $61,395 486,234 114,033 2,275,913 
1836-7...... eis Kauss el otsus 281,939 411,438 96.176 1,606,424 
Bs rs chk bi ee éSS id 435,108 664,668 148,192 4,820,145 
ERS ee mae A ‘ 424,609 619,017 127,550 1,310,008 
is is. De as wing 1,177,689 723,217 210,749 1,710,454 
NR tind go aco agilele ae.gress 8,785,993 1,748,471 504,815 2,145,845 
Se Bia a beau oe, ween 2,055,138 2,456,607 $88,185 1,981,602 
as 6 ue Wesness cosecs 8.408,247 8,440,144 508,968 1,998.357 
HERES RRP a pe opage 8,251,952 7,848,145 758,829 8.086.566 
ae sus oe le 010 044% a 8,587,489 7,941,187 878,865 3,490,736 
£845-6....... ak Sac ps clare 3,436,660 8,675,390 1,063,087 8,718,714 


Tin ahadowssenatene 4,214,433 15,637,600 1 741,770 8,094,985 
 . ae 2,751,086 12,913,305 1,361,668 8,468,593 
DE chs ivemeesad eauwe 8,406,242 17,433,682 1,654,157 8,170,109 
1849-50..... Serve vegecsee 8,876,175 13,020,817 1,215,463 8,587,884 
ST o56 4+ vante-n00e ow 3,994,542 10,361,189 1,124,652 3,227,633 
Ms 6 oss ch oveee ee 2,222,264 6,650,420 779,391 8,612.002 
WRN a os dduseecc screws 2,658,911 8,763,932 862,343 2,772,188 

According to the census returns of 1840, the number of horned animals in the Uni- 
ted States was 14,971,856; of 1350, there were 6,385,024 cows, 1,760,744 oxen, and 
9,693,969 other cattle, one year old and older, (in the aggregate 17,778,907,) show- 
ing an inerease of 2,807,321. The present number of cattle may be estimated at 
20,000,000, which, at $320 each, would amount to $400,000,00¢. 


—~ 


HISTORY AND STATISTICS OF FLAX AND HEMP. 


Common fax is av inhabitant of temperate countries, from the neighborhood of the 
tropics to the polar circle, wherever the temperature of the climate is not depressed 
by mountain elevations; but it is not known to what region it owes its origin. It may 
be thought strange, perhaps, by some, that this plant should thrive in the hot valley 
of the Nile, and in regions so celd as those of Russia and Norway, in latitude 65° N.; 
but this circumstance is obvious when we consider how rapidly this plant completes 
the eycle of its growth, and that in the north of Europe it is an object of culture ia 
summer, and in Ezypt only ia winter. In the latter, it is sown in December or Janu- 
ary,inthe fields just quitted by the overflowing Nile, and is harvested in April or 
May; in the nerth of Russia, it is sown in May, and harvested in August or Septem- 
er ; the conditions of the temperature of the two places being nearly the same. 

The history of this plant, which has long served as the medium of clothing myriads 
of human beings, of wafting ships from sea to sea, of conveying thoughts from man 
¢e man, from nation (o nation, and ef diffusing light and knowledge to the utmost 
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parts of the earth, like many of our products, is involved in lost antiquity. Early 
mention is made of it in the sacred volume, where it is said that “hail destroyed the 
flax and barley,” when Moses was striving in vain to move Pharaoh to allow the de- 
parture of the Israelites. The Egyptian mummies are wrapped in linen—an unde- 
niable proof of the use of flax in the remotest past. It was also known to the 
Romans, as Pliny, who wrote more than eighteen hundred years ago, remarks on the 
wonder that so great a power should be developed from so small a seed as that of 
flax, in producing a plant which could be the means of bringing Egypt so near to 
Italy, in allusion to the fact that Commerce and navigation depended principally upon 
its production, but at the same time grew angry that men should venture to brave 
nature by setting sails on their vessels, and cursed those who invented the marimer’s 
art, as well as those who brought it to pass that men should perish by it, not only on 
the earth, but on the sea, without finding burial. 


Hemp, which is supposed to be a native of India, but long since acclimatized and 
extensively cultivated in various parts of Europe and America, also forms an article 
of primary importance in Commerce, and is of extensive utility. 


Both flax and hemp were introduced into the British North Ameriean colonies soon 
after their settlements by Europeans. The former appears to have been cultivated 
at New Netherland as early as 1626, as it is mentioned among other products rent to 
Holland by the colonists on Manhattan Island that year, as an evidence of their pros- 
perous condition, 


According to the records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay, 
in New England, the seeds of hemp and flax were ordered to be introduced into that 
colony in 1629, In about the year 1745, some emigrants from the north of Ireland 
came to Massachusetts and established an improved manufacture of linen and other 
“spinoing work.” Many trials had been previously made in that colony for raising 
hemp, but the soil was not considered sufficiently strong. Two acres of cow-pen land 
would produce a ton of fiber, but it soon exhausted the soil. Flax was cultivated in 
considerable abundance in that State soon after the war of independence, particularly 
at a distance from the coast. Manufactures were established at Salem and Spring- 
field in about the year 1790, for making sail-cloth, 


Hemp and flax were annually cultivated, spun, and woven, by Capt. Matthews, of 
Virginia, prior to 1648. Bounties were offered fur the production of hemp in that 
colopy in 1651, and flax in 1657; but on the cessation of the bounties, the culture de- 
clined. In 1662, each poll in Virginia was required to raise per annum six pounds of 
linen thread. The Irish emigrants who came to Londondesry, in New Hampshire, in 
1719, soon after commenced the manufacture of linen cloth and thread, which was 
afterwards entered into by others, and Jarge quantities were sold. 

In 1780 the Assembly of Pennsylvania paseed an act for the encouragement of 
growing hemp, showing that s: me progress had already been made in its manufae- 
ture. The Irish settlers of that colony manufactured considerable quantities of linen, 
besides enough for their own consumption. 

In 1738 the Britich Parliament granted to the patentees of Georgia, for the encour- 
agement of the culture of wine, silk, cotton, woul, cochineal, fax, and hemp, 10,000/, 
between that period and 1743, 120,0002, in 1749, 5,324/. 

Early attention was paid to the cultivation and manufacture of flax and hemp in 
Obio, Kentucky, and Indiana. Between November 24, 1810, and January 24, 1811, 
there were transported down the Ohio in flat-boats, 400 Ibs. of hemp, 479 Ibs. of 
tarred rope, 20,784 Ibs, of bale-rope, 154.600 lbs. of rope yarn, 1,484 Ibs. of thread, 
27,700 yds. of bagging, and 4,619 yds. of tow-cloth, Extensive factories had _al- 
ready been established at Lovisville, Lexington, Shelbyville. and Frankfort, in Ken- 
tucky, where considerable quantities of cordage, begging, dc, were made for transport 
and domestic use. 

The Harmonists of Indiana erected a mil] prior to 1798, in whieh they manufac- 
tured 4,000 Ibs. of flax and hemp in 1809. Since that period, the rich lands of the 
Western States have been more or less cultivated with kemp, which is now produced 
as a staple crop. . 
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The fibers of flax and hemp have never been produced in this country in sufficient 
abundance to enter into our foreign Commerce, nor for domestic use in the finer arti- 
cles of wearing apparel, except thread and lace. Liberal premiums have been offered 
by the American Institute of New York, and other institutions, for the manufacture of 
fiver fabrics, samples of which have been produced from time to time that reflected 
much credit on those who made them, and whizh were pronounced equal to any im- 
ported. 

There were exported from New Jersey in 1751, 14,000 lbs. of hemp; from Savan- 
nah, in 1770, 1,860 Ibs. The amount of flaxseed exported from Philadelphia in 1752, 
was 70,000 bushels; in 1767, 84,658 bushels; in 1771, 110,412 bushels; from New 
York in 1756, 12,528 hogsheads, 

The amount exported from the British North American colonies in 1770, 812,412 
bushels ; from the United States in 1791, 292,460 bushels ; in 1800, 289,684 bushels; 
in 1810, 240,379 bushels. 

The quantities and values of flax and hemp, and their products, exported from the 
United States, of domestic growth and manufacture, within the last thirty-three years, 
are exhibited iu the following table:— 

Linen cloth Rags, 


Hemp. 
Years, Cwl. 
1820-1.. 
1821-2.. 
1822-38.. 
1828-4.. 
1824-5.. 
1825-6.. 
1826-7.. 
18z7-8.. 
1828-9.. 
1829-50. 
18380-1.. 
1881-2.. 
1882-3.. 
1883-4.. 
1834-5.. 
1835-6.. 
1£36-7.. 
1837-8.. 
1858-9.. 
1849-40. 
1840-1.. 
1841-2... 
1842-3. 
1843-4. 
1844-5. 
1845-6. or 
1846-7.. 
1847-8.. eee 
1848-9.. eee 
1849-50. G87 
1850-1.. 4,769 
1851-2.. 8,067 
1852-3.. 24138 


Value. 
Dutlars, 


6,633 
29,114 
18,649 
18,195 


Flaxsced, 


Bush. 


264,310 


289,111 


232,761 
877,226 
234,042 


117,672 
124,287 
118,492 
68,7658 
115,762 
120,702 
67,537 
117,292 
187,468 
228,863 
128,926 
33,147 
35,651 
66,781 
"6.970 
82,243 
18,354 
85.002 
15,006 
178,007 
107,959 
968 
1,017 

4 
2501 
9,185 
$1,804 
8,932 


Value. 


Dollars. 


420,202 
892,772 
262.3814 
504,327 
284,845 
144,908 
188,606 
144,095 
113.040 
180,973 
216.376 
123,086 
228,300 
281,990 
451,886 
250,182 
60,553 
55.954 
161,896 
120.000 
60,781 
84,991 
49,406 
23,749 
81,978 
165,438 
1,846 
1,584 

4 


4,040. 


18,988 
56,187 
7,719 


Linseed 


oll, 
Galls, 
16,870 
18.527 
18,594 
18.924 

9,022 
9,117 
9.673 
9.200 
5,322 
8,914 
8,643 
4,495 
8,159 
15,728 
2,370 
1,785 
4,660 
5,604 
8,253 
3,968 
10,072 
4,367 
4,185 
6,327 
7.416 
8,656 
6,701 
11,066 
T7197 
13,448 
20,193 
18,0738 
18,266 


Value. and thread. 
Dollars. Dollars. 


eeee eeee 


2.937 
11,084 
6,535 
2.166 
2,152 
231 
1,570 
5,964 
4,889 
"95 
6,720 
18,422 
1,244 
2010 
7114 
2,764 


eeee 


950 
1,364 
477 
495 
1,009 
1,183 
1,647 
5,468 
2,924 


14.981 
15,468 


&e. 
Dollurs. 


5,444 
5 364 
3,365 
14,954 
1,779 
2.599 
2.685 
18,985 
6,162 
1,575 
7,385 
29,898 
2.146 
2.047 
1.128 
10,636 
1,038 

326 

811 
18,812 
1u,765 
5,305 
6,218 
4.549 
10,523 
6,376 
8,154 
13,560 


According to the ceneus returns of 1840, there were raised in the United States 
95,2514 tens of flax and hemp; of 1850, 34,871 tons of hemp, and 7,709,676 Ibs. of 


flax, besides 462,312 bushels of flaxseed—showing a diminution in the aggregate 
growth of fiber of about 56,000 tens. The amount of hemp raised in the Union in 
18583 may be estimated at 84,000 tons ; and that of flax, 8,000,000 Ibs., besides 58,000 
bushels of flaxseec—which, in reckonirg the hemp at #100 per ton, the flax fiber at 
so cents per lb, and the seed at $1 25 per bushel, would be worth, in the aggregate, 
4,272,500. 
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RAILROAD, CANAL, AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 





THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

The number of miles of railway now in operation upon the surface of the globe is 
40,344; of which 17,020 are in the Eastern, and 23,324 are in the Western Hen is- 
phere, and which are distributed as follows:—In Great Britain, 7,774 miles; in Ger- 
many, 5,340 miles; in France, 2,480 miles ; in Belgium, 532 miles; in Russia, 422 miles ; 
in Italy, 170 miles; in Sweden, 75 miles; in Norway, 42 miles ; in Spain, 60 miles; in 
Africa, 25 miles; in India, 100 miles; in the United States, 21,528 miles; in the Brit- 
ish Provinces, 1,827 miles; in the island of Cuba, 359 miles; in Panama, 50 miles; in 
South America, 60 miles. 

The longest railway in the world is the Illinois Central, which, with its branches, is 
731 miles in length, and has been constructed at a cost of $15,000,000, The number 
of miles of railway in the United States exceeds the rest of the world by the amount 
of 2,712 miles. 

The total number of railways completed in the United States is 271; the number, 
of railways in course of construction is 174; the number of miles in operation, 21,52°, 
which have been constructed at a cost of $616,766,333. The number of miles in 
course of construction is 16,7388. 

The State of Massachusetts has one mile of railway to each seven square miles of 
its geographical surface; Essex County, in that State, with a geographical surface of 
400 square miles, has 159 miles of railway facility ; which is a ratio vt one mile of rail- 
way to each three square miles of its surface. 

For the names, length, locality, and cost of the railways in the United States, the 
reader is referred to the tables below :— 


MAINE. 
Miles in Miles in 
operation, course 
including of con- 

Names of railways. When opened throughout, branches. struct’n. Cost. 
Androscogyin........ coves .- September 15, 1852... 20 -- $1,900,000 
Androscoggin and Keunebec ....December 1, 1850 .... 55 ey 2,176,506 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence......January 29, 1858..... 149 i 4,242 823 
Bangor and Piscataqua......... December 10, 1836... 12 os 350,000 
Buckfield ....... bused caans .--December 5, 1848 .... 13 na $70,000 
Calais and Baring....... sosaees December 20, 1851... 6 oe 100,000 
Kennebec and Peuobscot.... ...January 1, 1855...... 56 me 2,000,000 
Maarans Port... 0. ccsecses ..- December 15, 1854... : a 100,000 
Portland and Kennebec ........ November 1, 1852..... 72 ae 3,000,000 
Portland, Saco, and Portsmouth . November 22, 1842.... 52 ae 1,486,827 
Somerset and Kennebec........... skiakesee saGb Ge 6% sa 15 ciate Whee 
York and Cumberland........ bai dibasiuin Us wk we yalk 4 18 35 600,000 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Ashuelot....... coscecees »++++December 31, 1849... 24 : 496,985 
Boston, Concord, and Montreal ..May 30, 1853 ....... ° 93 os 2,540,417 
Cheshire..... 5 hein nad che ae Nove uber 20, 1849.... 54 ok 2,584,148 
QeOOO 5s oscle 04 se isnwvakewke October 15, 1849 ..... 18 ae 500,000 
5 eS Cee ee ee REPRO FRE November 10, 1845.... 85 iy 1,385,788 
Cunticook Valley....... sodenee December 5, 1850 .... id es 212,450 
DeGkE Fat ics cask uaunn ee October 1, 1843 ...... 3 ‘i 60,000 
Gre«t Falls and Conway ...... November 30, 1849.... 13 aa 800,000 
Manchester and Lawrence....... December 19, 1849 ... 26 A 417,543 


Merrimac and Connecticut River...........eeeeeeres : 52 24 1,190,904 
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Miles in Miles in 
operation, course 
inclneing of con- 





vanes of railways, When opened throughout, brauches. struci'n. Cost. i 
N bh oabon acortee ....-November 9, 18419..... 82 ~. $3,016,634 ; 
Partennt ‘and Concord .++ee+-December 31, 1854... 40 ne 1,075,576 | 
Beppe ANG Dover... 0... ccccccsctecadoswececes - 10 éoevins : 
WN A. once 3s. scaatas ...-December 4, 1850 .... 25 ea 673,500 : 
White Mountain............... July 31, 1853......006 15 ea 500.000 : 
FRR nas ccegescccsccccccess September 29, 1851... 18 os 600,000 

VERMONT. 
Bennington Branch ......... PUETET Pre eee TERE ‘ 6 eeu hee 
Connecticut and —— dodacgsesctee Sbecevesscs * C2” "OR Tegan 4 
Rutland and Burlington........ “December 31,1851. 119 B 4,535,289 
Vermont and Canada..... . sees. November 80, 1850.. 38 4% 1,200,000 ae 
Vermont Central.......... ea , November 1, 1849..... 115 as 8,463,566 
Vermont Valley ...... 2. sees December 20, 1841 ... 24 ch 1,000,000 
Western Vermont.............June SAR ics... 8 ° 1,000,000 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst and Belchertown..... ..- May 9, 1853..... ieeae 19 ae 263,744 
EE ae December 1, 1842 .... 21 oe 610,000 
Boston and Lowell ...........6 June 24, 1898. ....0.. 28 i 2,044,536 
Boston and Maine ........... » dane 24, 1885....... " 83 $9 4,111,346 
Boston and New York Central . December 81,1864... 74 a 4,000,000 
Boston and Providence......... June 11, 1885........ 55 be 3,576,041 
Boston and Worcester...........July 3 1835..... ewes 69 o's 4,850,755 
Cape Cod Branch ............: November 20, 1853.... 29 ee 633,907 
Charles River Branch.......... December 31, 1852... 9 iy 253,808 
Connecticut River.............. November 1, 1847..... 52 wi 1,802,245 
Danvers and Georgetown....... September 1, 1854.... 14 oe 400,000 
D wehester and Milton ......... May 1164s... 3 ay 117,798 
MLE. bs den sho vbed va scer November 9, 1840..... 98 “ 5,000,000 
Aer eres | Se 21 “3 738,425 bi 
SE, ios kB oak 60050 6sao>0 March 5, 1845...... me! 69 id 3,716,870 9 
Fitebburg and Worcester, soeseesKebroary 11,1850..... 14  .. 319.159 i 
AON os coe cs bec nesbosdadeed ends ae 7 ise 1,885,712 i 
Harvard Branch .. ciaabaewses . December $i, 10 ... 1 25,701 i 
Lexington and W est Cambridg ge.. September 1, 1846.... 7 ee 232,386 d 
Lowell and tag apa veh July 1, ABs i... Soa 363,658 j 
Medway Branch.. .eeeeeesDecember 31, 1852... Sis 86,073 % 
Nashua and Lowell. . Bea aves etober 8, 1888 ...... 15 ite 651,215 i 
New Bedford and Tauntoa......: . July SR... 21 «e 529,965 ] 
Newburyport............. v.seeDecember 31,1852... 15 .. 281.721 : 
Old Colony and Fall River...... November 10, 1845.... 87 “ae 8,343,535 H 
Peterboro’ and Shirley ....... ..- February 15, 1348.... 14 - 232,386 
Pittsfield and North Adams.....October 8, 1846 ...... 18 ¥s 443,568 
Providence and Worcester...... October 20, 1847. ... 43 a 1,806,076 
Salem and Lowell.............August 5, 1850....... 17 ie 362,852 
I PS January 1, 1819...... 11 ne 435,164 
Stockbridge and Pittsfield....... January 1, 1850...... 22 oe 448,700 
Cee = raat July 1, 1848........ rae 266,134 
Stoughton Branch... .. siutevews ADE, THEE vis c.0s 4 ‘i 93,433 
Tauntun Branch..............-August 8, 1834........ 12 a 807,136 
Wee Od Greenfield .... 2. ee dcetecccpecccceeees 31 36 700,000 
Vermont and Massachusetts..... February 20, 1849..... 77 oe 8,456,318 
MAS b's wabbie cd ne bee ectial December 21,1841... 155 és 9,953,259 
West Stockbridge. ...........6 November 30, 1838.... : ie 41,516 
Worcester and Nashua.......... December 15, 1848 ... 46 ie 1,342,594 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence and Stonington......November 10, 1837.... 50 en 2,614,484 





2 A ON 
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OONNECTICUT. 

Miles in Miles in 

operation, course 

including of eon- 

Names of railways. When opened throughout. branches. struet’n. 
| | Aes See December 81, 1854 ... 50 vé 
|S nen: EL PETE bveves May. 26; 185S..0icc00.' os 
Hartford and New Haven eee ag December 26, 1841 . 62 et 
Hartford, Providence, & Fishkill... ..........000000- ae 50 51 
Housatonic. .. Vebons cBekka dees “February 12. 1840..... 44 ve 
Middletown Branch. ceeeee eee November 30, 1851.. ll . 
MR sas scncch’ naunses October 81, 1849 . 58 i 
New Haven and New London...June 20, 1859 ens “fs 50 in 
New Haven and New York..... November 24, 1849.. 62 sé 


New Haven and Northampton ..January 20,1864..... 65 —.. 
New London, Willimantic, & Pal- 

Mids Rony ove 5c okbinceses: September 1, 1850.... 66 és 
Norwich and Worcester... -eoeeee November 30, 1840.... 66 ‘ 


NEW YORK, 


Albany and Rutland..... ocoes 0ume 26, 1853........ 80 .. 
Albany and Susquehannah........... VS evectceeeces ; -- 140 
Attica and Alleghany........+.+00+: dvieee ceeys tease OO) 2nes 
Black River and Uti€a........0..cesceees 0 ssvewevecs 60 8649 
Buffalo, Corning, and New Weth cnc sdibicdds Seine: 90 44 
Buffalo and Leckport ...... ..--December 31, 1854 ... 26 o 
Buffalo and New York City.....Junuary 1,1855...... 91 ‘ 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls ......August 1, 1853....... 22 oe 
Buffalo and State Line.......... February 23, 1852.... 69 ‘ie 
Canandaigua and Jefferson...... September 15, 1851... 68 ee 
Canandaigua and Niagara Falls.. August 1, 1853....... 99 ae 
Cayuga and Susquehanoah... . November 15, 1844.. 35 ve 
GOR as.g sks cecsebic pb cv cectwesasevevees esvoccee 681 os 
Hudson and Berkshire ........ "December 10, 1841. 31 ee 
TROGOO TVET ono. ce Usenccsens Octuber 1, 1851 ...... 150 es 
Lake Ontario, Auburn, & Ithaca..... evi edad cbdieesoees os 15 
DAE Beings...» i isn eo cncieccowctdbanh clas eheeses - 23 
SIN 65.0 6.40 0bbS ons onase August 5, SBPRisix ss 95 ee 
New York and Erie ........... July BB TOG L ons es saree 464 os 
New York and Harlem......... January 19, 1852..... 181 ‘ 
Northern (Albany) .........4 November 5, 1853.. 82 
Northern (Ogdensburg)......... October 1, 1850...... 118 a 
Ogdensburg, Clayton, & Rome.....cssseseeeeeesees pe eo: Ae 
Oswego and Syracuse Rissa suues December 81, 1835 . 85 “s 
Potsdam and Watertown... ...November 20, 1854.. 76 ° 
Rensselaer and Saratoga ....... November 30, 1832... a 47 ae 
Rome, Watertown, and St. Vin- 

Cnc cccccccccssrescce . August 19, 1851...... 96 we 
Sacketts’ Harbor & Ellisburg ...December 31, 1852 ... 18 se 
Sacketts’ Harbor & Saratoga.......... Seaewesgeseces oa EBS 
Sodus Bay and Southern .....ecccccccvesesesecececs ee 35 
Syracuse and Binghamton ...... August 31, 1854. eee 70 ee 
Ubon wld Binghamtot. 0 oc ccc sevdiedscésocscvece eect Oe 


NEW JERSEY, 
Belvidere and Delaware........January 1, 1854.. ... 63 


Burlington and Mt. Holly....... December 31, 1850... 6 oe 
Camden and Absecom ......... dune 27, 1854........ 60 a> 
Camden and Amboy,..........duly 6, 1831......+46- 90 ee 
Camden and Amboy Branch.,...November 80, 1840.... 26 oe 
Camden and Woodbury........ . October Be by 9 ee 
Morris and Essex .........0000: December 26, 1851... 44 <a 
te Re ere June 28, 1856........ 31 ee 
New Jersey Central ...........duly 3, 1852.......6. 15 ee 
PEO cnccendccasebivanadn November 25, 1834.... 17 os 


RaMapo......cccccsccsesesess Octuber 24, 1850 ..... 16 


Cost. 

$2,158,000 
869,738 
8,470,000 
3,008,214 
2,487,754 
250,000 
1,530,908 
1,875,012 
6,131,948 
1,400,900 


1,524,329 
2,596,488 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
$.000,000 
800,000 
3,343,483 
492,130 
2,220,592 
1,147,248 
2,634,314. 
1,076,321 
24,933,340 
824,331 
11,780,954 


2,470,011 
81,222,834 
6,102,931 
1,000,000 
4,720,663 
"6 32,598 
2,000,000 
1,278,281 


2,040,544 
386,894 


1,900,000 
75,000 
1,500,000 
8,868,901 
520,000 
100,000 
1,461,263 
680,000 
2,764,866 
600,000 
470,000 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
Milesin Miles in 

operation, course 

inciuding of con- 
Names of railways. When opened “g: branches, struct’n, Cost, 
Alleghany and Portage ........November 30, 1333.. 28 700.000 : 
EE TRIOS. kin ce sc ns b0iwc dhe aeleemenbessde 43 136 1,200,000 { 
Beaver Meadow... ...........Octuber 31,1887..... 26 is 150,000 : 
Beaver Meadow and Branches... December 20, 1837 ... 12 Ae 100,000 
Blairsville Branch..............November 25, 1851.... 8 Pa 60,000 
Buffilo and Conhocton...... ...January 1,1855...... 80 .. 2,400,000 
Carbondale and Honesdale.......December 31, 1853... 21 aye 600,000 
Cattawissa, Williamsport, and El. 

BGG aV oad atwas oc ee .»- November 1, 1854..... 96 ie 4,000,090 
Chesnut Hill and Doylestown....December 16, 1852 .. 15 - 300,000 
ONE 51.4 <... 0.000 Gade ba nakns se 10 13 300,000 
PAD. 'n5e'c sive pes cco s's dacipw Asie daahocese ee 45 eoeess 
Columbia... ......0.eeee006 2. -Lecember 31, 1846 ‘re 38 oo 800, 000 
Corning and Blossburg bivae -.++-Deaber 15,1840... 45 a 1,000,000 
Cumberland Valley .......... . November 14, 1840. nn 17 aa 1,206,822 
Danville and Pottaville ........October 16, 1882 ..... 44 a 900,000 
Beeperee and Shamokia .. 6. ccs cavssedeseosvcss ata os 20 eewnece 
Dauphin aud Susquehanna..... “Fe rua y x 1854... was 59 iu 1,000,000 
Erie and Ashtabula ........ ... November 30, 1852... 40 BS 1,200,000 
ING i 9 eh so ok ee 6 6 canwere October 10, 1840 ..... 22 s: 590,000 
Germantown Branch...... +. +e-December 5, 1840.... 6 ye 200,000 
Harrisburg und Lancaster ......December 23, 1885... 25 aa 1,702,523 
Hazelton and Lehigh ..........November 6, 1840..... 10 ‘ 80,000 
Hew field ....... eee eee) Cee eee er eee ee 82 imckgatene « 
Holidaysbury Branch .........cceescscaceseres err os 6 reacesee 
Reiss dh vie oubad e440 .- October 31, |. re 25 il 500,000 
Lackawana and Western......... ePicon Sadee Hatake 58 53 1,500,000 
RO NAOT. . Aaiecsccrecinccvs $8.66 wr alpine oe es 56 eeeceees 
Lehigh and Susquehanna.......De ember : Fog ot eee 20 ‘i 1,240,000 
Little Schuylkill. Si eine Ke ke November 2, 1831..... 20 at 326,500 
Little Schuylkill d Susquehanna. July 4, 1854........ ou. See sii 3,000,000 
Lykens V valley... ES TET AS December $1. 1837 ... 16 oh 170,000 
Mahoney and Wisconisco. wee eeeNovember 80, 1850.... 17 os 180,000 
Mauch Chunk and Branches.....dJune 17, 1827........ 25 ie 800,000 
PL MOOR on xbs whogapaseces es Otuer ol, 1889 ...., 9 “a 180,000 
Mive Hill....... LAE SpE December 26, 1836... 12 oi 896,117 
Northern Central..............danuary 1, 1855...... - 188 we 4,000,000 
Mount Carbon ...........+...-November 24, 1880.... 7 ee 70,000 
Nesquehoning ............506. December 19, 1849 ... 5 aS 50,000 
Norristown, Doylestown, and New 

Ns oN 0sn ec ws bess cncssesarstsss cess ebeue Rees oe . eee 
North mit. aah ae puma ae ...danuary 1, 1852....... 23 ed "500, 000 
North Pennsylvania ...........February 6, 1854..... 88 .. 14,000,000 
Pennsyivania.................November 13, 1852.... 228 oe 7,978,000 
Philadelphia City .......... ..- November 21, 1840.... 6 ee 300,000 
Philadelphia and Columbia .....September 20, 1832... 82 oe 4,204,909 
Philadelphia, ae saab and 

cn, ES Coe EEee Ae November 80, 1832.... 17 ie 550,000 
Philadelphia and Reading Becces .December 31, 1840 ... 92 -+ 16,649,516 
Philadel phia and Sunbury acne ae August 25, 18 58. Se iiarincy 50 os 1,600,000 
Philadelphia and Trenton.......October 23, 1933 ..... 3 si 500,000 
Philadelphia and Westchester... December 26, 1850 a0 21 ve 600,000 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and a 

NO. 050s oVaaioct sce vend lp 49, 1887. ¢..... - 98 “a 6,421,229 
SE Ee re ee November 16, 1832.... 4 ue 40,L00 
Pittsburg and Buffalo......... eee Pere eb ee a: Sekaies 
Pittsbury and Connellsville........... 006. aa ce. 2 Phe, 
BOONE AVG FIG sonics. so se cess cokes Pa aistede-ose.0s toh: 2d paket ss 
Pitisbury and Steubenville ..........0e0s005. Kiexss ‘ “ 35 éeeeenbe 
Pottsville and Sunbury .... ccccccccescsecccccerece ee 40 dceneses 








Railroad, Canal, and Steamboat Statistics. 


Miles in Miles in 
operation, course 
including of eon- 

Names of railways. When opened throughout. branches. struct’a, 
Room Run ........eeceeeeeee October 31, 1836 ...., 6 és 
Schuylkill...........+2......+December 31, 1882... 13 ee 
Schuylkill Valley and Branches.. November 30, 1832... oe 
Scranton and Bloomsburg .........00eeeeecseececees 45 
Strasburg. ......... EOE COTE T TENT EE oe EEE 35 
Dey Od Tile... ccs ccscccvocceccccccccsepecees 269 
Sunbury and Shamokin ...........2 ccccccccesececs 20 
PIR 5 ssc evocccdascvenswacedecbecscuacs 52 
Trenton Branch...............-December 24, 1840 . 
Trivorton and Mahonoy .......November 23, 1850.. 
ES UNERL> eu v aude keke schcaghencch osbae’ 9%’ 
Westchester... ..........0.... October 22, 1850.. 
York and Wrightsville.........December 19, 1840 . 


DELAWARE, 


| es Se: é ‘ 
Newcastle and Frenchtow D......September 20, 1832, 


MARYLAND, 


Annapolis and Elkridge........December 31, 1846 . 
Baltimore and Obi0......ccsecceccseceeseeeeacs 


VIRGINIA, 

Alexandria, Loudon, and Hamp- 

thire...... : 
Alexandria and Orange . 
Appamatox........... «+....-December 31, 1850 . 
DEEN so seven nes es 
Central... 
Chesterfield... 
Clarksville and Ridgeway. 
Clover Hill... ..... 
Covington and Ohio ... 
Cumberland Gap 
Fredricksburg and Gordonsville an oe 
Greenfield and Roanoke........ Novemter 80, 18383.... 
Manassar Gap.... 
New River 
Norfolk and Petersburg .. 
Petersburg and Weldou 
Richmond and Danville .... 
Richmond and Petersburg Nov 24, 1840. 
Rich _ “CUR tee and Po- 

sed ber 30, 1840... 


— ro 
Com re te 
Ore 


DMO De 


OM -1D- 
on > 


ao. 
«+ 


Se a ard and ae! hi aa ate November 16, 1853. . 
South Side........ . Bes ara iG a 
Tuekahoe and James: River......November 80, 1834.... 
Winchester and Potomac .......November 24, 1886.... 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Gaston and Raleigh ...........December 31, 1840.... 
North Carolina ........eceeee. 

Roanoke Valley......++eees. 

Wilmington and Raleigh .. 

Wilmington and Weldon ,...... November : 30, 1850. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Blue Ridge ..... 

Charlotte and South Carolina .... 

Cheraw and Darlington ........... ‘ 
Greenville and Columbia.........cccccscccccccccces 


Cost. 
$40,960 
200,000 
800,000 


"'T80 £600 
400,000 


250, 000 
400,000 


"600 000 


400,000 
2,254,338 


2,600, 000 
"200 00 
200.000 

2,000,000 
160,000 


284,438 
1,200,000 


946.7 
saeoano 
875,405 


1,509,271 


9 060,000 
2 600,000 
100,000 
400,415 


1,606,000 
1,000,000 

400,000 
1.841.213 
2,500,000 


' 98 3.4 1S 
10,000 
2,000,000 





Railroad, Canal, and Steamboat Statistics. 


Milesin Miles in 
operation, course 
including of con- 

Names of railways. When opened throughout. branches. struct’n. Cost. 
King’s Mountain .............. October ~— 1851..... ume $500,000 
BE Ci cl Wevcccctcs eee y's'e’s'e'e 8 23 100,000 
North East........000+- Peak ha eis 81 71 800,000 
South Carolina, SE ee ea October 2, 1833 Mae Te 4 6,963,678 
Spartanburg and Union, ee 66 bivWese 
Wilmington and Manchester ....July 1, ORR ceca. 5 a eq 500, v00 


ype ey cone. ons eee yeerenn- em wera nsagremnannrenahaenaee 


GEORGIA. 


Atalanta and La Grange........June 1, 1854......... ‘ 2,000,000 
Athens Branch,...............November 80, 1840... x 800,000 
Brunswick and Florida...... nceceeeeww nares A 4 

6 eau d's vo 6 6004 iid Kae ewe RET es owas de 8 200. (00 
EEL is ti eiecdesé<icee x -November 25, 1943 . fee 8,855,872 
DE Sik eines cies wce's 0606 doe abe eo EWOUE ea sive as 

Georgia October 13, 1843 f ‘ 3, 100,000 
Maeou and Weston,............December 26, 1844.... 1,279,000 
Milledgeville ......... seseeee- November 24,1851... an 850,000 
ig eames eae 8 5g TEES oc: ale 1,500,000 
Rome ...... oooeee October 28, 1850..... Ja 200,000 
Savannah and Albany . b dine ro0eedenios baie eres 

Savannah Gulf.. sii via 

South Western ........ ager ENE! Decen:ber 20, 1851. aa ‘s j 00. 000 
Western and Atlantic..........November 19,1850... als 8,000,000 
EE i's 4 ide Siante ce vnccse 


FLORIDA, 


St. Joceph’s 0... 00. see reves .- December 31,1847.... 130,000 
Tallahassee and St. Marks . ‘ November 30, 1846... 2 a 120,000 


ALABAMA, 


Alabama aad Mississippi... ‘ 

Girard and Mobile... ......02eeeees ee Bar a Ae er ‘ 400. 000 
Memphis and Charlestown j 2 1,860,000 
Montgomery end West Point... ree 3 ai 1 286,208 
Tennessee and § Selma. 











MISSISSIPPI. 


OM ccc vcscsvedicccessisaccee: pasesaecsase edeo 
Mississippi, Natchez, and Malcolm. ....ssceceseesseeee 
Mississippi and Tennessee . eoeeeee ee 
Mobile and Ohio. : 8 8,000,060 
Raymond .......-eeeseee- ...-December 81, ‘18651., ve 120,600 
Vicksburg, Jackson, and Brandon. November 80, 1846. de 1,000,000 
Vicksburg, Shreweport, gid Vedi oc bekic i iciséeas : ° coese 


LOUISIANA. 


Carrolton ...cccosesc.cecreee December 30, 1831... kis 60.000 
Clinton and Port Hudeoo. November 80,1850... z 200,000 
Lake Poncharirain..... pees Bh | toe 5 ‘ £0,000 
Mexican Gulf............+.-- October 81, 1850..... ‘a 175,600 
New Orleans, Jackson, & Bravdop.....c.eceeeseeeeeees ifs pe eee 
New Orleans, Opelousas, & Great 

oe 600,000 
St. Francisville and Woodville . stare 15, 1s 31. 9 a 468,000 
West Feliciana ........0e0++ _. December 26,1848... 26 168,000 


TEXAS, 


Harrisburg and Brazos ee teeeceeterecccece eocccces 








Railroad, Canal, and Steamboat Statistics. 


TENNESSEE, 


Names of railways, When opened throughout. branches. structn, 


Alahama and Tennessee........ 

Atalanta and La Grange ....... December 31, 1852.... 
BO TANS oo. oi vs ives ces thaatanAd ee 
Chatanooga and Nashville. ... "January 8, it 
Chatanooga and Cleveland ee ee eee 
East Tennessee and Georgia .........cccccccccccccce 
East Tennessee and Virginia 6 eUNR i 200s thane 
Hender-on and Nashville... 

Memphis and La Grange .. 

Men pitius and Ohio ..... 

Nashville and Mississippi........... cece 

Racburn Gap 


Lexington and Big Sandy........ 

Lexington aud pomeners> wis tga November 30. 1854. 
Lexington and Danville ....... 

Lexington and Fra nkfort . 

Lexingten and Maysville... 

Louisville and Chatanooga 

Louisville and Danville ...........ccceee0- 
Louisville and Frankfort .......November 1, 1851 
Louisville and Newport.... 

Maysville and Danville 


Akron Branch : 
Belfuntaine and [ndiana........June 30, 1853. ‘ 
Central October 25, 1854 ..... 


Cincinnati, Hamilton, and DaytonSeptember 30, 1851... 
Civecinnati and Marietta 

EE Is BG ia nk ae hicks wa cid baeeucs 
Cincinnati, Union, & Fort WayneJanuary 1, 1854 
Cincinnati and aenie 


Cleveland ‘ok Coli baie a paeone a A, 1881 woecee 
Clev eland, Coshocton, and Zanes- 


een and ee 

Cleveland and Pittsburg March 31, 

Cleveland and ‘Toledo January 1, 

Columbus and Lake Erie.......December 81, 1852 . 
Columbus and Newark Octuber 25, 1852... 
Columbus, Piqua, and Indiana... December 31, 1854.... 
Columbus and Springfield ......December 16, 1852. 
Columbus und Wheeling 

Jolumbus and Xenia .... February 28, 1850.. 
Dayton and Miami .. May 25, 1854. 

Dayton and Michigan... : 
Dayton and Richmond ... December 8, 1852 .... 
Dayton and Springfield .November 24, 1851 .. 
Dayton and Western December 16, 1855 .. 
Dayton, Xenia, and Belpre . ; 
Eaton and Piqua ‘s as 
Greenfield and Miami May 25, 1854 ........ 
Hamilton, Eaton, and Richmond. May 81, 1853 ........ 
Tronton vccececcseeene NUVember 15, 1852 . 


z ae OO 24, 1847 
Mad ona and Lake Erie vss swaDe cember 1, 1847... 


Milesin Miles in 
operation, course 
ineluding of con- 


65 «112 
40 os 
194 

50 

29 

71 

55 

50 

85 

150 

170 


Cost. 
$1,200,000 
800,000 


et eee 


2,636,610 


1.800.000 
8.000.000 
1,000,000 


8,169,082 
800,000 
651,226 
80,000 


200,000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 
2,145,555 
1,500,000 

400,000 
1,500,000 


5,000,000 
3,000,000 


2,000,000 
8,500,000 
6,242,245 
1,200,000 
720,000 
2,000,000 
1,800,000 
2,000,000 
1,194,074 
1,000,000 
410.000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
720,000 
800,000 


900,000 
718,103 
440,000 


1,508,402 
4,424,681 





it he i hee eg 


Zw DDOnDnoerwenaw 


Le} 


b> b> > 


Railroad, Canal,and Steamboat Statistics. 


Milesin Miles in 
operation, course 
including of con- 

Names of railways. : When opened throughout. branches, struct’n. Cost. 
Newark and Zanesville .........ccescccseccsecseces os 80 ote wide 
Ohio and Indiana ..............October 28, 1854..... 132 ie 2,700,000 
Ohio and Pennsylvania.........May 16, TEEE cc aaces> | 18% -. 6,880,141 
Pittsburg and Steubenville me seonenes . 20 500,000 
Sandusky, Mansfield, & N ewark,. December 31, 1852 . 116 ~=.. 8,000,000 
Scioto and Hocking Valley o oR b's debewnaeskese 46 1,00, 000 
Springfield and Manefield ...........cccsecareseeees ai ‘ on news 
Springfield, Mount Vernon, and 

Pion hs sigs sos baie cn ae ERSTE Ae 50 1,000,000 
pringfiel and Xenia RN ‘ Wovember 19, 1852 ne 20 4,00,000 
Seteasille and Indiana.......January 1, 1855...... 117 8,000,000 
Tiffin and Fort Wayne op 99 shbhdsMeeewecs pes ¥¢ «nace 
TUNE. GG HCRIG ON once cs vnc ddidisie dv enasetséoes 20 ie * 400,000 


ke 6 x elk bo 0 666s 6b:0ddem en dibhscuemes ee eeeeeeee 
INDIANA, 

er 2 ee .. September 30, 1853... 72 ye 1,509,000 

Cincinnati, Logansport, he Obicages ia iienc tei aess 98 2,000,000 

Cincinnati, Peru, and Chicago ...... Tee Ter ae 30 : 600,000 

Evansville and Terre Haute ..........ccceeeceees 27 540,000 

Fort Wayne, Cambridge, and Cin- 


Fort Wayne and Chicago 

Fort Wayne and itnhs vaseseastiasccbes Tit. Y. 
Fort Wayne and Munsic.......... 

Fort Wayne and Sandusky .. 

Fort Wayne, Union, & Cincinnati. 

Indiana and Illinois Central...........00. 000s eevee 
Indianapolis and Belfontaine... July Sh, 1688... 2004's 


Indianapolis and Cincinnati November 14, 1853. 
Indianapolis, Evansville, & Union....... ee pnewecesens 
Indianapolis and Gosport 
Indianapolis and Lafayette °} 
Indianapolis and Laurenceburg é 1,200,000 
Indianapolis, Madison, and Peru .March 4, 1854 g rae 8,000,000 
Indianapolis and Terre Haute.. February 16, 1852... é a 1,370,458 
Indianapolis and Vincennes..........cceeeereeee ve, ee 
ETT TORO nv cavncas: cahessadsaancenves e. 
Jeffersonville and Columbus ....October 9, 1852 se 1,500, 000 
COI gins «4:0. 0.0'6:b:6 ty ¥o0e 0 0.04 <% eerccvccees eusege ° oodeeee 
Logansport and Pacific,..... ee eeweese ‘ "800, 000 
Logansport and Toledo ee 
Marion and Mississinawa .........cseceesccesseesecs 
Martinsville and Franklin ......December 24, 1852... 
New Albany, Louisville, and San- 

dusk 
New Albany and Salem ne 
Ohio and Mississippi...... 36 2 8,000,000 
Richmond and Newcastle ..... January 1, 1855 ee 600,000 
Shelbyville and Columbus ......December 27, 1853.... wie 500,000 
Shelbyville and Edinburgh October 24, 1850 ..... as 300 ,000 
Shelbyville and Knightstown....December 16, 1851... os 500°000 
Shelbyville and Rushville November 19, 1851... "es 400,000 
DU PEM. GY. 5 a vcncdecnccscctsoncossesicnecess ° 2 cecceees 
Vineoamesiand Paducab.).......csessccccsseseeseces eevceces 
. Serer cere Fieceese - recceees 
Fort Wayne aa Crawfordsville ex occcceve 


Alton and Chicago 27 600,000 

Alton and Jacksonville.........seeeseseees Ceeeeee oe Cowesece 

Alton and New Albany , cease ; 7 ¢ eecee 
VOL. XXXII.—NO., I. 








Railroad, Canal, and Steamboat Statistics. 


Names of railways. When o throughout. 
Alton and Springfield. ..,......Septem 9, 1852.... 
and Terre Haute.........December 81, 1854 ... 
Atlantic and Mississippi...........+s+eeeeeeeeeeeees 
AGrora Branch. 2.2... .ccccrvvcccncccsese ecveves 
Belleville and Illinoistown ... ... ‘September 30, 1854... 
Central ................ ..+»-danuary 1, 1855...... 
Chicago and Aurora............October 15, 1853 ..... 
Chicago and RIES July 1, 1854.......4- 
Chicago and Galena Air Line ........2+++seeeeeerees 
and Galena Union .........-. ccseccesees 
Chicago and Milwaukie..... ... .December 31, 1854 ... 
Chicago and Mississippi....... . August 5, 1854 
Chicago and Rock Island........February 22, 1854.. 
Chicago and St. Charles ..... Urey es CL Tee ee 
Illinois and Wisconsin. .........October 81, 1854... 
Settee Our 4...0400kbdtodkoveknrinnde es 
Military SP bos cistoccege ealy Sl, ices 
Northern Cross—E. Extension... December 1, 1854 .... 
Northern Cross—W. Extension ..January 1, 1855...... 
O'Fallon and Coal Bluff -December 1, 1840 .... 
Peoria and Bureau Valley......January 1, 1855...... 
Peoria, Knoxville, and Burlington. ereriTTy 
Peoria and Ocquaka ......... .-June 30 1854. 
Peoria and Warsaw .......+++ 
Springfield and Bloomington. .. October 1, 1853 ...44 
St. Charles Branch November 26, 1850... 
Warsaw, Rock Island, and Port 
PDE ue occcinresee 00 gcetd tide gale vindgewnpécss 


MISSOURI. 


Hannibal and St. Joseph ER A 

Iron Mountain ... 

North Missouri 

Pe CODERS) og occ cece cccccce seueenka & cincehees 
Pacific (South West) ..... eoseses eesoeseces 
St. Louis and St. Charles.............0e005 st eg es 


MICHIGAN. 


Central .......0..0e0eeee00--. December 31, 1851... 
Detroit and Pontiac ........... November 80, 1840... 
Southern ............-. vat SCS BEER IR FTES ees 


WISCONSIN, 


Green Bay, Milwaukie, & Chicago. ee 
Janeeville and Madison ........ January 1, 1855. 
Kenosha and Beloit..........- 

{October 81, 1854 ..... 
Milwaukie and Mississippi....... 
Milwaukie and Watertown ..... January 1, S0Bcd... 


Rock River Valley Union sia acalel “December $1, 1853 . 


Burlington and Missouri........++++++e0 eae 


Dubuque and Sti icniccandhcakitiniers teteonced 
Mississippi and Missouri. .......+seeveeeeecesecceees 


Milesin Miles in 
operation, course 
Penta on of con- 
branches, struci’n. Cost. 
68 1,600,000 
8,400,000 


720,000 
300,000 
15,000,000 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
4,143,656 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
400,000 
2,000,000 


2,000,C00 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 

140,000 
1,000,000 


2,000,000 


1 (200, 900 
‘160; 000 


9,951,999 
800,000 
9,818,398 


* 600, 000 
700,000 


400,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,800,000 

400,000 
1,000,000 


1,300,000 





Qn wee was 


Statistics of Population, etc. 


RECAPITULATION, 
Miles in Miles in 
States. No.of  opera- course of Cost. 
railways. tion. construc’a, 


hs ebiied + o45e G05 0 unas occ gne 50 $15,325,656 
New Hampshire...........sccceeees 34 15,860,940 
Vermont SRSRREL A as Gakwes dtaeee 59 17,698,835 
Massachusetts .............. séeweons 36 59,167,781 
3 2,614,484 

PRA pare 51 25,224,191 

New York......... ia 801 110,908,469 
i . An a Dae a 18,840,030 
Pennsylvania ......... Se 1,406 85,935,675 
Delaware :........... 43 600,000 
ee een bn00 88s 30 2,654,338 
Virginia ... shea ws 1,104 16,666,250 
North Carolina ........... désties 243 6,847,213 
South Carolina........... AAS Pee 2 882 18,447,093 
OE 885k. GAS. .  bivei nc cdi 452 16,884.872 
oi 250,000 

659 3,986,208 

755 4,540,000 

293 1,731,000 

12 ceeicmow 

946 10,436,610 

572 6,179,072 

« ipaiba 963 1,000,000 

+ i SAB. 1,631 67,798,201 

cael fe GA a ee 2,608 80,255,362 
NC tad hon otinbuchaauabe coe weit 1,456 57,668,656 
MT rns 6.6 Ana nnd 4 052 bnte 40 n0ne 150 20,070,397 
Wisconsin ........+.. ante 11 107 6,500,000 
* 1,235 2,700,000 








ME cBb Gh nose dils cau caidibn 445 21,528 16,738 $616,766,838 








STATISTICS OF POPULATION, &c. 





FREE COLORED POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following tables, compiled from the United States Census Returns for the Zve- 
ning Bulletin, show the number of free colored persons in all the States at different 
periods from 1790 to 1850, together with the per centage of progress in each State :— 


FREE COLORED IN EACH STATE AT DIFFERENT PERIODS, 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


1790. 1800. 1810. 1890. 1830. 1840. 1860. 

WP rics veda ssee ces 538 818 969 929 1,190 1,856 1,866 
New Hampshire....... 630 856 970 786 604 589 529 
Vereiont <. co.cc. ons 255 557 750 908 881 730 718 
Massachusetts......... 5,463 6452 6,737 6,740 7,048 8669 9,064 
‘ee 8,304 8,609 8,554 3,561 8,238 3,670 

5,330 6453 7,844 8,047 8,105 17,693 





Total ........... 18,156 17,317 19,488 20,756 21,831 22,684 23,021 
MIDDLE STATES, 

New York..........- 4,654 10,874 25,333 29,279 44,870 50,027 49,069 

New Jersey.......... 2762 4,402 7,843 12,460 18,303 21,044 23,810 

Penneylvania...... 14661 22,492 30,202 37,930 47,854 53,626 

Delaware. ... 8,268 138,186 12,958 15,855 16,919 18,0738 





BEE wos pacscccs 87,605 68,804 84,899 116,958 185,844 144,578 





ao a 
Pests 6 s+ enc0008 
Tilinois........... ese 
pt al I RG ae 8 


Moc conses ees 


District of Columbia .. 
Vioginlays. ... 00 cteed 
North Carolina ....... 
South Carolina ....... 
Phorida.'.....ccccccece 
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PROGRESSIVE INOREASE OF FREE COLORED IN ALL THE STATES, 


Decennial increase. 
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WAR AARAR RAR 


TRON MINES, AND IRON TRADE OF OHIO AND CINCINNATI. 


The production and manufacture of iron is of immense importance to any country 
or State. It is especially important that iron mines should be near any large town, 
like Philadelphia, Cincianati, or St. Louis, which must depend chiefly on a trade with 
the interior—always largely increased by a capacity to manufacture iron articles of 
all sorts, Of the great advantage Cincinnati has derived from this source, we gave 
one example, in our last number but one, in the manufacture of marblized mantels 
by Horton and Macy. 

We shall not exaggerate when we say that in Cincinnati and its suburbs, there are 
not less than sixty iron factories of the largest sort—which, with their dependent 
work-shops, give employment to full five thousand operatives. 

This immense development of the iron manufacture has arisen chiefly from the near- 
ness and excellence of the Ohio Iron Mines. This fact also insures the continuance 
and extension of this kind of industry far beyond its present limits. It is also quite 
sure to result in raising up large towns, in the mineral region, where coal, iron, and 
stone, lie contiguous to each other. We have an example of this in the rapid growth 
of Ironton, which is only one of the many towns which will grow up to magnitude 
and prosperity in the same region, as time and capital develop the mineral resources 
of that section. As the iron business has risen to so much importance, and is so inti- 
mately connected with railroad traffic, it may be interesting to give an outline of the 
iron mines and iron business of Ohio. 

The iron ore of Ohio is found almost entirely east of the Scioto, and occasionally in 
the form of bog ore, in the north. The principal depositories are in the counties of 
Adams, Scioto, Lawrence, Jackson, Vinton, Hocking, Gallia, Athens, Muskingum, 
Licking, and in the same geological section continued to the lake. The furnaces are 
found almost entirely in Adams, Scioto, Lawrence, Jackson, and Gallia. One has re- 
cently been built in Hocking, and one on the edge of Athens. 

The iron works and iron produce of Ohio are:— 


PIG IRON, 


PN. 6a ced 0 ovis Tea Te ec ro er ee wees 85 
Tons of iron ore used .........00- Me bewsied eh 140,610 
Tons of pig-iron made.......4.4. eoocene 52,658 
Bushels of coal consumed...........4- iW ee cues pak 605,000 
Bushels of coke and charcoal 5,428,800 
Operatives employed...... oats veveds Pubic didlos cc's 2,415 
Capital invested $1,600,000 
Value of products in 1858.......6. 00000 2,000,000 
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In the production of pig-iron Ohio is the second State in the Union, being next to 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania produces half the pig-iron of the United States, and 
Ohio about one-tenth. 

IRON CASTINGS. 


I a Peta secant chu cpccuics ede. cube ves 183 
Pig-metal, iron, and ore used ........eseeeeceeecees 41,000 
RN 5 TEEN ok ink SES SSE RR ee 38,000 
SP on nk nx ccanstaatscscecesvcessess 840,000 
SUE WUE ane pn cccanscccspecsscicscesess 855,120 
Operatives employed..........eesseeeseeeeeeeeees 2,758 

eee rete eee $2,000,000 
amen OL PIOUS. oo ccc cccubsecccccctecneecsee 8,200,000 


WROUGHT IRON. 


MNO xc sc OU tuida oc so cc beeen chs ccccevedcndsiss 11 
NOR MORES Fino cc cc ceuesedecvccctoveteress 23,675 
PD os canthdee on ncvddebhetesseccdvebebsaes 2,900 
ee Se 82S i eS re 600,000 
Coke and charcoal..............02006- ‘Mibeveus 466,900 
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In the manufacture of castings Ohio is the third State; and in wrovght iron the 
sixth. The establishments for the manufacture of castings are one-seventh in num- 
ber of thuse in the Union, The following general view will give the relative standing 
of the principal States in the manufacture of iron :— 

Iron Value of 

works. products, 
ee = a rn 631 $20,327,000 
PRO OME ies ones iebbeuis cand coavecets 401 7,941,000 
QUI i's 0s ccc cncewsenses envic crccseces 229 6,700,000 
MU G06 SEN 0 eid soda 0% oe cti cede one 122 2,450,000 
OE AMIOY sé <iwae vnieorieds wtisivvie vena 108 1,975,000 
TOURAIIG ia nur 2 0 thse cine evinine's 06 cee 81 1,610,000 


These States produce more than two-thirds tha iron ore and iron manufactures of 
the United States. Both Tennessee and Kentucky are destined to produce and man- 
ufacture an immense amount of iron; but at present Ohio is much ahead in that de- 
partment of industry, and has raw material to supply her manufactures for genera- 
tions to come. _It is destined to enter very largely into the business and construction 
of railroads, It is a very extraordinary thing that, in view of the very great superi- 
ority of American iron rails in wear, that our railroad companies have not obtained 
more at home. The system of buying iron for bonds will prove a very bad one, if it di- 
verts the support which ought to have been given to American industry into foreign 
channels. We undertake to say, that if the English did not sell their iron for bonds 
on a very long credit, they would not have been able to sell one-fifth the amount 
which has been brought to this country. 

Having given an aggregate view of Ohio iron manufactures, it may be well to note 
its growth. This is quite extraordinary. The comparisons of results, under the cen- 
suses of 1840 and 1850, were— 

1840. 1850. 


NINE Sa incds 5044 6thtamenoeteiins 92 229 
MNONEIOO sb dances sensenseactedssauns 2,581 5,881 
Value of products.........eseee+eeeee++ $3,421,000 $6,700,000 


This comparison shows that, in the aggregate, the iron business of Obio increased 
one hundred per cent in ten years. From the aspects of business in the last three 
years, we may safely anticipate that it will increase yet more rapidly in time to come. 

Looking specially to Cincinnati, we find here an immense and rapidly increasing 
iron manufacture. As the pig metal and bloom brought to Cincinnati, with much of 
the iron bar, is used in various manufactures, the annual imports of iron from the iron 
region is a fair test of the progress of iron manufacture and consumption. Here we 
extract the following return of iron imports into Cincinnati from the Price Current : 
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1848-9. 1859-8. 


SSE Pee eee ee eT 1,768 14,124 
FRO. sees o ese ceccccccscccus sPleOes 187,864 294,001 
Tron, ....ccesecececccceesses- Dundes 29,889 66,131 
TOG) DIR 0k ec cteedcvccss eect 16,602 80,171 


We then find that in the short space of four years the import and manufacture of 
iron in Cincinnati has increased at least one hundred and fifty per cent. We discover 
further, that while, at the present time, about 55,000 tons of iron are produced in Ohio, 
44,000 tons are imported into Cincinnati. A part of this import comes from Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee; but much the larger part from Ohio. It is, 
therefore, very evident that Cincinnati is the great market and manufacture for Ohio 
iron; and indeed for that of upper Kentucky. At the very point in the Ohio Valley, 
which is left out of the cual iron seams—as if to depend solely on agricultural 

ucts—she has, by virtue of steam communication and her own enterprise, become 
the very best point, and actual center of all those branches of industry which depend 
upon coal and iron to develop. She has put her long arms into every mine and every 
granary, supplying herself with material and food, which genius, enterprise, and in- 
dustry have converted into the elements of wealth and prosperity —Railroad Record. 
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PAST AND PRESENT POSITION OF THE MERCHANT, 


The Hon. Cartes Sumner, United States Senator of Massachusetts, by invitation 
of the Mercantile Library Association of Boston, delivered on the evening of the 18th 
of November, 1854, an introductory address to one ot the annual courses of lectures 
of that Association. The address gives Mr. Sumner’s views in regard to the “ Position 
and Duties of the Merchant,” but is ma‘nly devoted to “the career of a remarkable 
man (Granville Sharp) whose simple life, beginning as the apprentice toa linen draper, 
and never,getting beyond a clerkship, shows what may be accomplished by faithful 
humble labors, and reveals precisely those qualities which, in this age, are needed to 
crown the character of the Good Merchant.” 

In the paragraphs we quote below, “we do not tread on forbidden ground ;” but 
give a few passages of the address that will interest the mercantile class “ in” and 
“out of Boston.” We quote the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth pages of Mr. Sum- 
ner’s scholarly address as follows :— 


“Every man owes a debt to his professivn,” was a saying of Lord Bacon, repeated 
by his cotemporary and rival, Lord Coke. But it does not tell the whole truth. It 
restrains, withiu the narrow circle of a profession, obligations which are broad and 
universal as humanity. Rather should it be said that every man owes a debt to man- 
kind. In determining the debt of the merchant, we must first appreciate his actual 
position in the social system ; and here let us glance at history. 

At the dawn of modern times trade was unsnown. There was nothing then like a 
policy of insurance, a bank, a bill of exchange, or even a promissory note. The term 
“ chattels,” so comprehensive in its present application, yet when considered in its de- 
rivation from the Latin catala, cattle, reveals the narrow inventory of personal prop- 
erty. in those days, when “two hundred sheep” were paid by a pious Countess of An- 
jou for a coveted volume of homilies, The places of honor and power were then oc- 
cupied by men who had distinguished themselves by the sword, and were known under 
the various names of knight, baron, count, or--highest of all--Duke, Duz, the Jeader 
in war. 

Under these influences the feudal system was organized, with its hierarchy of ranks, 
in mutual relations of dependence and protection; and society for a while rested in 
its shadow. The steel-clad chiefs, who enjoyed power, had a corresponding responsi- 
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aoe and the mingled gallantry and gentleness of chivalry often controlled the iron 

hand. It was the dukes who led the forces; it was the counts or earls who placed 

themselves at the head of their respective counties; it was the knights who went 

forth to do battle with danger, in whatever form, whether from robbers or wild beasts, 

It was the barons at Runnymede--there was no merchant there—who extorted from 

— John that Magna Charta which laid the corner-stone of English and American 
rty. 

In America feudalism never prevailed, and our revolution severed the only cord by 
which we were connected vith this ancient system. It was fit that the Congress 
which performed this memorable act should have for its President a merchant. It was 
fit that, in promulgating the Declaration of Independence, by which, in the face of 
kings, princes, and nobles, the new era was inaugurated, the education of the counting- 
house should flaunt conspicuously in the broad and clerkly signature of John Hancock. 
Our fathers “ builded wiser than they knew ;” and these things are typical of the so- 
cial change then taking place. And by yet another act, fresh in your recollection, and 
of peculiar interest to this assembly, has our country borne the same testimony. A 
distinguished merchant of Boston, who bas ascended through all the gradations of 
trade, honored always for his private virtues as well as public abilities—I may men- 
tion the name of Abbott Lawrence—has been sent to the Court of St. James as the 
ambassador of our republic, and with that proud commission, higher than any patent 
of nobility, has taken precedence of the nobles of that ancient realm. In this circum- 
= I see the triumph of personal merit, but still more, the consummation of a new 
epoch. 

Yes, sir! say what you will, this is the day of the merchant. As in the early ages, 
war was the great concern of society, and the very pivot of power, so is trade now; 
and as the feudal chiefs were the “notables” placed at the very top of their time, so 
are the merchants now. All things attest the change. War, which was once the uni- 
versal business, is now confined to a few; once a daily terror, it is now the accident of 
an age. Not for adventures of the sword, but for trade do men descend upon the sea 
in ships, and traverse broad continents on iron pathways. Not for protection against 
violence, but for trade, do men come together in cities and rear the marvelous super- 
structures of social order. If they go abroad, or if they stay at home, it is trade that 
controls them, without distinction of persons. And here in our country every man is 
atrader. The physician trades his benevolent care ; the lawyer trades his ingenious 
tongue; the clergyman trades his prayers, And trade summons from the quarry the 
choicest marble and granite to build its capacious homes, and now, in our own city, 
displays warehouses which outdo the baronial castle, and salesrooms which outdo the 
ducal palace. With these magnificent appliances, the relations of dependence and 
protection, which marked the early feudalism, are reproduced in the more comprehen- 
sive feudalism of trade. Even now there are European bankers who vie in power 
with the dukes and princes of other days, and there are traffickers everywhere, whose 
title comes froin the ledger and not the sword, fit successors to counts, barons, and 
knights. As the feudal chief allocated to himself and his followers the soil, which 
was the prize of his strong arm, so now the merchant, with a grasp more subtle and 
reaching, allocates to himself and followers, ranging through multitudinous degrees of 
dependence, all the spoils of every land, triumphantly won by trade. I would not 
press this parallel too far, but, at this moment, especially in our country, the mer- 
chant, more than any other character, stands in the very boots of the feudal chief. 
Of all pursuits or relations, his is now the most extensive and formidable, making all 
others its tributaries, and bending at times even the lawyer and the clergyman to be 
its dependent stipendiaries, 

Such in our social system is the merchant; and on this precise and incontrovertible 
statement I found his duties. Wealth, power, and influence are not for self-indulgence 
merely, and just according to their extent are the obligations to others which they 
impose, If, by the rule of increase, to him that hath is given, so in the same degree 
new duties are superadded ; nor can any man escape from their behests. If the mer- 
chant be in reality our feudal lord, he must render feudal service ; if he be our modern 
knight, he must do knightly deeds ; if he be the baron of our day, let him maintain 
baronial charity to the humble—ay, sir, and baronial courage against tyrannical 
wrong, in whatsoever form it may assume. But even if I err in attributing to him 
this peculiar position, I do not err in attributing to bim these duties ; for his influence 
is surely great, and he is at least a man bound by his simple manhood to regard no- 
thing human as foreign to his heart. 
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1—The Female Prose Writers of America, With Portraits, Biographical Notices, 
and Specimens of their Writings, By Joun S. Harr, LL.D. New Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 8vo., pp. 536, Philadelphia: E. H. Butler. 


A most interesting addition to our American literature. The construction of the 
work is similar in plan to that of “ Read’s Female Poets of America,” published by 
the same enterprising house, and which passed through four editions. The book con- 
tains sketches of the lives of some sixty or more female prose writers, with selections 
from their writings; and the learned author has aimed to select such passages as are 
characteristic of the different styles of each, and at the same time to afford a pleasing 
variety. The sketches—with the exception of a delightful bit of autobiography by 
Mrs. Gilman, and an equally interesting one by Mrs. Leslie—have been prepared by 
the author from original sources and the best printed authorities. The biographies of 
authors now living, in the present, which is the second edition of the work, have been 
revised and brought up to the period of publication, and several new names added, 
among which is that of Miss Ellen Louise Chandler, the authoress of the successful 
book entitled “This, That, and the Other,” which has lately passed through two 
editions, Miss C. is but nineteen years of age, and has evinced a very extraordinary 
literary ability. The mechanical execution of this volume is most elegant; the en- 
gravings are superior. 
2—The Catholic History of North America. -Five Discourses, To which are added 

Two Discourses on the Relations of Ireland to America. By Tuomas D’Arcy 

McGee, author of “The Reformation in Ireland,” “ Irish Settlers in America,” ce. 

12mo., pp. 839. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 

This volume contains five lectures on the history of America, and two on the rela- 
tions of Ireland and America, which were originally delivered in whole or part at 
New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, and Baltimore. The object of the five 
lectures on American history is succinctly stated in the first lecture—it is to prove 
that the discovery and exploration of America were Catholic enterprises, undertaken 
by Catholics with Catholic motives; that the only systematic attempts to civilize and 
Christianize the aborigines were made by Catholic missionaries; and, finally, that 
our fadependence was, in a great degree, established by Catholic blood, talent, and 
treasure. Mr. McGee is a young and vigorous writer, and gives authorities, Catholic 
and Protestant, in support of his positions. 


8.—The Rural Wreath; or Life among the Flowers. Edited by Laura Grexn- 
woop. 12mo., pp. 272. Boston: Dayton & Wentworth. 


The title of this book is quite attractive, for whatever relates to those beautiful 
creations springing up around our paths, especially when the season is inviting our 
attention to them, and the air is filled with their fragrance, we cannot but pause to 
bestow some thought upon these ministers of the Divine goodness and Jove. The 
took before us is suggestive of such thoughts; it breathes pure and elevating senti- 
ments, It contains selections of prose and poetry, upon flowers and the language they 
speak, and the lessons they convey to the reflecting mind. Books of this description 
have atendency to do good. We would recommend this volume, as calculated to im- 
prove and elevate, to all persons who would gladly increase the taste of the beautiful 
and true. The work appears in a fine form, handsomely bound, good type, and 
worthy of the spirit which pervades its pages. 


4.—Oscar ; or the Boy who had his own we By Watrer ArMwWELL, author of 

“Clinton,” “ Boy’s Own Guide,” &c. With Illustrations. 18mo., pp. 813. Boston: 

Gould & Lincoln. 

The “ Armwell series of stories,” as they are termed, bave already earned a wide, 
and we have no hesitation in saying a deserved popularity. The title of the present 
story distinctly points the moral. It portrays effectively the career of a bright but 
headstrong boy. It exhibits graphically and truthfully some of the kad consequences 
of a wayward and lawless spirit as its chief lessons, intermingled with others of 
scarcely less importance to the young. 
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5.— Lecture on the Evidences of Christianity. Delivered in Philadelphia by a Cler- 
gyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the fall and winter of 1853-4. With 
an Introductory Essay by Axonzo Porrer, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
8vo, pp. 408, “Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 

The plan of this series of discourses was projected by Bishop Potter, Rev. Drs. 
Morton and Stevens of the Episcopal Church, with “ special reference to the present 
exigencies” of the Christian religion, and with a view of meeting the wants of young 
men of cultivated and thoughtful habits. The collected series of lectures has an in- 
troduction from the pen of the Bishop. The subjects that follow, and their authors, 
are these: —The “ Philosophy of Religion,” by Rev. A. N. Littlejohn; “ Philosophical 
Scepticism,” by Rev. Edwin Harwood; “ Miracles,” by Rev. Charles Mason; “ lmmu. 
tability of Natural Laws,” by Bishop Potter; “ Physical Theory of Development,” b 
Dr. Howe; “ Ecclesiastical Development,” by Dr. T. Atkinson; “ Rationalistic Devel- 
opment,” by Dr. Samuel Faller; “ Scripture Inspiration,” by Dr. Kerfoot ; “ Analogies 
between God's World and Word,” by Dr. C. M. Butler; “ Relation of the Objective 
and Subjective Factors in Revelation,” by Rev. C. Minnegerode ; “ Modern Necroman- 
cy no Argument against the Gospel,” by Bishop Burgess; “Socialism,” by Dr. A. H. 
Vinton; “ Historical Evidences of Christianity,’ by Bishop J. H. Hopkins; and the 
“Internal Evidences of Christianity,” by Rev. G. T. Bedell. The subjects are various- 
ly treated, and with varied learning and ability, resulting from diversity of character 
in the different authors. The work forms one of the most beautifully finished vol- 
umes of our American press. 


6.—History of the Protestant Church in Hungary, from the beginning of the Refor. 

mation to 1850, with special reference to Transylvania. Translated by the Rev. J, 

Craie, D. D, Hamburg. With an Introduction by J. H. Merle D'Aubigne, D. D., 

author of the “ History of the Great Reformation,” &c. 12mo., pp. 559. Boston: 

Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

The author of this history, according to D’Aubigne, who is regarded as good au- 
thority, is a man of enlightened piety, sound judgment, integrity, and faithfulness. 
The author consulted in the preparation of his history authentic aud original sources, 
and thus sought to place its authenticity oc an indisputable basis, and at the same 
time render it impervious to the shafts of hostile criticism. 


7.—TZown and Country ; or Life at Home and Abroad, Without and Within Us. By 

Joun 8S. Apams, 12mo.,, pp. 368. Boston: J. Buffrem. 

This handsome volume contains upwards of one hundred different articles, including 
tales, sketches, and poems. The stories are well told, and agreeably enforce some 
useful moral lesson. The tales “ Saved by Kindness,” “The Hope of the Fallen,” and 
“The Wine Dealer's Clerk,” are worth the price of the volume. The sketches “ Giving 
Publicity to Business,” and “Speculation aud its Consequences,” will interest if not 
profit our mercantile readers. 


8.—Gratitude: an Exposition of the Hundred and Third Psalm, By Rev. Joun 

Srevenson, author of “The Lord Our Shepherd,” “ Christ on the Cross,” &c, 12mo., 

pp. 324. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 

A very elaborate analysis of the brief and beautiful Psalm, beginning “ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul,” &c, «The learned and thevlogical author has systematized and 
elaborated his subject, and if he has not added to the heartfelt gratitude of the “man 
after God’s own heart,” he certainly has not detracted from the transcendent excel- 
lence of his pious musings. 


9.—Jeannie Morrison ; or the Discipline of Life. By the author of “The Pastor's 

Family.” New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

The motto selected by the author of this interesting and instructive story is from 
Longfellow’s beautiful and manly Psalm of Life—a poem that has inspired many a 
“forlorn and shipwrecked brother” with courage in the discipline of life, and made 
them “heroes in the strife.” 
10.—Lexicon of Ladies’ Names ; with their Floral Emblems, Containing One Hun- 

dred and Thirty-eight Names, with their Significations, &e. A Gift-book for all 

Seasons. By Sasaa C. Carter. 18mo,, pp. 208. Boston: J. Buffrem. 

A pretty and pleasantly made up volume, displaying taste and discrimination on 
the part of the compiler. It is all that its unpretending title indicates. 
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11.—The Works of Shakspeare ; the Text carefully restored according to the first 
Editious; with Introductions, Notes, original and selected, and a Life of the Poet. 
By Rev. H. N. Hupson, A.M. In eleven volumes. Vol. VII, 18mo., pp. 522. 
Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 


The publication of this edition progresses slowly. Nearly a year has elapsed since 
we had the pleasure of announcing the appearance of the sixth volume. Besides the 
present (the seventh) we are to have four more, which will, we presume, be completed 
during the year. This volume contains the tragedy of King Richard IIL, King 
Henry VIII, and Troilus and Cressida, with historical, critical, and comprehensive in- 
troductions and notes to each, evincing on the part of the erudite editor a deep and 
thorough knowledge and study of Shakspearian literature. In our judgment, this is 
in several particulars the most desirable edition of the great dramatist’s works, that 
has been published in this country. The volumes are ot convenient size, the type is 
clear and distinct, and large enough for weak eyes. The volumes match very well 
with Little, Brown & Co.'s edition of the British Poets, and those who are procuring 
that collection for their libraries, will not fail to enhance their value and completeness 
by adding Hudson’s edition of Shakspeare’s works. 


12.—Counsels for the Cottage and the Mansion. By S. B. Emmons. 12mo,, pp. 288. 
Boston: L. P. Crown & Vo. 


This work is divided into two parts—the first contains seventeen chapters upon the 
Popular Superstitions which have arisen and disturbed the minds of the credulous im- 
agination from time to time. The author endeavors not to denounce them at once, 
but to om ig their nature, investigate their origin, describe their injurious effects upon 
individuals, and to offer and recommend the necessary means for their banishment. 
The first part treats upon different@elusions, which have in turn operated injuriousl 
upon so many minds, such as the belief in Witchcraft, Necromancy, and Fortune-Tel 
ling. The second part treats of Animal Magnetism and that which has more recently 
absorbed public attention, “The Spirit Mania,” including the “ rappings and table lift- 
ings.” The book is well worthy of perusal, fairly written, and is calculated to do 
good, in exposing some errors which ignorance and superstition have established in 
our midst, and may arrest many who might otherwise become victims of popular de- 
lusion, The volume is pleasantly written, replete with anecdotes and good illustra- 
tions, 
13.—Marriage and Parentage; or the Reproductive Element in Man as a Means to 

his Elevation and Happiness, By Henry ©. Wricut. 12mo., pp. 228. Boston: 

Bela Marsh. 

The subjects discussed in this volume are of vast and vital importance to the human 
race. The work is divided into two parts, In the first the author gives the scientific 
facts in regard to the function of reproduction, and endeavors to show that parents, 
alone, are responsible for the organization and constitutional tendencies of their chil- 
dren, In the second, the author considers the laws by which the sexual element 
should be governed in the marriage relation. It should be read by all who intend to 
assume the relationship of husband and wife. 


14.—The Lands of the Saracen; or Pictures of Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and 

Spain. By Bayarp Taytor. 12mo., pp.451. New York; G. P. Putnam. 

We noticed iu the last number of the Merchants’ Magazine Mr. Taylor's “Journey 
to Central Africa,” and the peculiar merits of the author, The present volume con- 
tains the second portion of the same series of travels, and includes varied pictures of 
the countries quoted in the title. As before, the author takes us out of the beaten 
track, and describes the journey from Aleppo to Constantinople—regions rarely seen 
by tourists. These travels do not flag in interest, and will compare with any which 
this uorivaled narrator has written. 


15.—The Wonderful Mirror. By the author of “ A Visit to the Country,” ete. pp. 128. 

Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 

A pretty and ingeniously constructed mirror, The book includes a comedietta, in 
two acts, which will be interesting to children. We do not sympathize with what 
appears to be the object of the book, viz.: to inculcate in very young people—ebildren 
of tender years--the importance of gaining knowledge. Play is better than books 
for such. These inculeations should be held back a little longer than is oftentimes 
the case; but we have not space to enter into a dissertation on the matter. The il- 
lustrations are very pretty. 
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16.—A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
or a Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to the Bible. In two parts. To which is 
added, a Concordance to the Books called Apocrypha, By Avexanprr Crupen, 

' M.A. From the Tenth London Edition, carefully Revised and Corrected by the 
Holy Scriptpres. To which is added an original Life of the Author. 8vo., pp. 856. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. : 


Cruden’s Concordance was first published one hundred and twenty Pe ago, and 
during this long lapse of time no one has attempted to improve it, while al) similar 
works have obtained but an inferior place, or a comparatively brief existence. Sev- 
eral compendiums or abridged editions of Cruden have been published in this coun- 
try, but this is the first complete one that has been issued from the American press, 
A dictionary of the Bible, in which all the material words are ranged alphabetically, 
and the various places where they occur referred to, assisting one to find passages and 
to compare the several significations of the same word, must be acknowledged a most 
useful and valuable book for clergymen and all who “search the Scriptures.” It is 
printed in a form and at a price adapted to general circulation. 


17.—-Sandwich Islands, Notes by a Haote. 12mo.,pp.493. New York; Harper & 

Brothers. 

This is one of the most interesting and valuable books that have appeared concern- 
ing the Sandwich Islands. The writer visited this group in 1853, and tells us of al- 
most everything of importance concerning the past and present condition of the man- 
ners and customs of the people. He argues earnestly for the annexation of the group 
to the United States, | considers that such an acquisition would not only be desir- 
able, as affording auxiliaries to our commercial egerprive, but that such a step is ab- 
solutely necessary for the protection of the western confines of the United States. He 
believes, too, it would be beneficial to the Hawaiian people. The appendix to the 
work contains useful statistics, meteorological tables, treaties relating to the Sandwich 
Islands, and other matter of value. The book is well written, and the author ex- 
presses himself with much independence. 


18.—The Youth of Madame de Longueville ; or New Revelations in the Seventeenth 

Century. From the French of Vicror Cousin. By F. W. Ricarp. 12mo., pp.403. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The life of this remarkable woman has been written by Villefore, and M. Cousin 
informs the reader that it was not his intention to re-write it. He has, however, 
scanned with his philosophic mind the most reliable documents that history can em- 
pioy, laying hands upon a great number of unpublished letters, which have enabled 

im to elucidate many obscure points in the life of Madame de Longueville. His pro- 
duction has the merit, at least, of furnishing the reader things hitherto unknown, or 
scarcely perceived. He lifts the veil for the first time, from the great convent of the 
Carmelites of the Rue Saint Jacques, which served as an asylum to so many wounded 
hearts in the seventeenth century. Mr. Ricard, the translator, has performed his work 
in a scholarly and satjsfactory manner. 


19.—The Life of P. T. Barnum. Written by Hivseir. 12mo.,, pp. 404. New York: 

Redfield. 

This much talked-about autobiography has made its appearance, and will be ex- 
tensively read. Barnum has related his experience as farmer’s boy, merchant, clerk, 
manager, showman, and bank president; including a full account of the “ Joyce 
Heth,” “ Fejee Mermaid,” and “ Woolly Horse” humbugs. Numerous incidents and 
anecdotes of his youth and later years are related, many of which are droll or inter- 
esting. The Jenny Lind mania and campaign is fully described. The work is illus- 
trated with a finely executed portrait on steel--a capital likeness--and numerous 
other good engravings, portraying a variety of ecenes and things. 


20.-—Life in the Clearings versus the Bush. By Mrs. Moopy, author of “ Roughing it 
in the Bush,” etc. 12mo., pp. 806. New York: De Witt & Davenport. 


Mrs. Moody, in her former work, pictured with a graphic pen Canadian life as she 
found it twenty years ago in the backwoods, In the present work she exhibits the 
increasing prosperity and greatness of the country of her adoption, and with a “ mix- 
ture of prose and poetry ” gives the reader a volume at once interesting and useful. 
Those who have read her former work with satisfaction, will, we feel quite sure, find 
this equally attractive. 
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21.—Colton’s Atlas of the World. Illustrating Physical and Political Geography. 

By Grorce W. Cotron. Accompanied by Descriptions, Geographical, Statistical, 

and Historical. By Ricuarp S, Fisuer, M.D, Parts 1, 2,3. New York: J. H. 

Colton. 

No expense seems to have been spared in the preparation of this work, which is 
creditable to the progress of art in our country. The maps are beautifully engraved 
on fine strong paper, and the lettering is legible and neat. The map of the United 
States is very minute in detail, the boundaries of counties and towns of every State 
being distinctly marked out ; post towns, county towns designated, and everything 
pertaining to a model = has been attended to. The maps of the eastern hemi- 
sphere are worthy of high commendation, and surpass any American production in 
that department we remember to have seen. Recent geographical discoveries in our 
own continent, South America, and Africa, have not been neglected. The work has 
been highly spoken of by some of the best authorities, and we can safely commend 
the work for its elegance of execution, its elaborateness of design, and its apparent 
reliability. 
2v.—LHlementary Geology. By Epwarp Hrreucock, D. D., LL. D., President of Am- 

herst College, and Professor of Natural Theology and Geology. With an Introduc- 

tory Notice. By Joux Pye Smiru, D. D, F. R.S., &e., de. 12mo, pp. 418. New 

York : Ivison & Phinney. 


The first edition of this work was published in 1849, since which it has passed 
through twenty-four editions. This (twenty fifth) has been revised, enlarged, and 
adapted to the present advanced state of the science. It is, beyond all question, the 
best elementary book of geology extant, containing copivus references to writers, 
where the different points here briefly discussed may be found amply treated, which 
will render it of great value not only to the student, but to the practical geologist. 


23.--The Singers’ Companion ; containing a Choice Selection of Popular Songs, 
Duets, Glees, Catches, &c. With Music arranged for the Voice, Flute, Violin, and 
Piano. 12mo., pp. 237. New York: Stringer & Townsend. 


We have in this excellent collection two hundred standard songs and melodies, em- 


bracing the greatest variety of the most exquisite pieres of the old and the new— 
serious and comic--love and sentimental——naval and military--national, Scotch, Irish, 
and English, The musical compositions have been selected with special regard to the 
sentiment of the poetry. It is doubtful whether so much good poetry and music em- 
braced in one compact volume can elsewhere be found. 


24.—May Dundas; or Passages in Young Life. By Tuomas Getpart. New York : 

Robert Carter & Brothers. 

The design of this story is to illustrate the influence of example on young and un- 
formed characters ; and the author aims to prove that no education however sound, 
no associations however tender, nor aflections however strong, are armor sufficiently 
invulnerable for the young soul in its conflict in the “ battle-tield of life.” The only 
true defense against the assaults of evil, is to be found in steadfast Christian prin- 
ciple. 


25.—Little Folks’ Own ; Stories, Sketches, Poems, and Paragraphs, designed to Amuse 
and Benefit the Young. By Mrs. L. S. Goopwiy, 18mo., pp. 199. Boston: W. P. 
Fetridge & Co. 
One of the best books we have seen for little folks, containing a variety of matter, 
combining instruction with interest. It is handsomely illustrated and gotten up, by 
the worthy publishers. 


26.—The Pride of Life. A Novel. By Lavy Scorr. 12mo, pp. 384. New York: 
H. Long & Brother. 
Few that have read the previously published productions of the lady author, and 
particularly her “Hen-pecked Husband,” will furego the pleasure of perusing this 
equally attractive tale. 


27.—A History of England. From the first Invasion by the Romans, &e. By Joun 
Lixcarp, D. D, 12mo., pp. 400. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
This, the seventh of the thirteen volumes, which are to complete this edition of a 
standard work, commences with the year 1547 and the reign of Edward VL, bringing 
the history down to 1567, including the reign of Mary and part of Elizabeth’s. 
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28.—Montague’s Nlinois and Missouri State Directory for 1854-5: contaiming the 
Names, Occupations, and Post-office address of all the principal men of business in 
the States of Illinois and Missouri, classified and alphabetically arranged for easy 
reference. Also, a —— of the various offices of the State and County Govern- 
ments, Homestead and Exemption Laws, and much other valuable informatign, 
useful and necessary to every Ceitonen man ; to which is appended a new and com- 
ae Business Directory of the City of St. Louis. 8Vvo., pp. 504. St. Louis: Wm. 

Montague. New York: sold by A. Ranney, 195 Broadway. 

The title of this work indicates about all of its contents, which are well arranged. 

The compilation mnst have required great labor and much expense. A fine large 

map of the State of Illinois is included in the volume. 


29.-- Way Down East ; or Portraitures of Yankee Life. By Seva Surrn, the original 
Jack Downivg. 12mo. pp. 384. New York: J. C. Derby. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co, 

These portraitures by the inimitable “Jack Downing,” contain graphic passages of 
Yankee life aud character, Mr, Seba Smith is a writer of great delineative power, of 
rare humor and knowledge of human nature. These sketches are interesting as de- 
picting the character and peculiarities of the Yankee, and many grotesque end funny 
incidents, all of which have a moral. The localities of these stories are not all “ down 
east.” We have a “Dutch Wedding,” and an mteresting specimen of a New York 
newsboy, “ Billy Snub.” The book is a capital one of its class, amusing and instruc- 
tive. : 


30.—Home Life; or a Peep across the Threshold, By Mrs. Canoting A. Soutx. With 

Illustrations by Billings. 18mo., pp. 249. Boston: A. Tompkins. 

The twelve tales or eketches in this attractive volume relate to “home-life,” the 
happiness of which, in the most agreeable phases, the fair writer seems to have en- 
jeyed—at all events, she has been successful in the grouping of scenes that happen 
and characters that have existence every day around the hearth-stone. The events 
here transcribed, we are told—and we intuitively believe it—are faithful records from 
the diary of the author, and all have more truth than fiction in them, The illustra- 
tions by Billings are excellent. 


31.—LEpitome of Spiritual Intercourse: a Condensed View of Spiritualism in its 
Scriptural, Historical, Actual, and Scientific Aspects; its Relations to Christianity, 
Insanity, Psychometry, and Social Reform. Manifestations in Nova Scotia; im- 
—- Communications from the Spirits of Sir Jobn Franklin and Rev. William 
Vishart, with Evidences of Identity, and Directions for Developing Mediums. By 
A.rrep Criper, of Canada, Writing Medium. Boston: Bela Marsh. 
The copious title quoted sufficiently indicates the character and contents of this 
paniphiet of one hundred and eight octavo pages. 


82.—A Lyric of the Morning Land. By Tuomas L. Harris. 12mo., pp. 256. New 

York; Partridge & Brittan. 

Mr. Harris belongs to the new order of “ Spiritualists,” and whether writing in prose 
or verse, professes to speak as spirits “out of the body” give him utterance. How- 
ever that may be, the Lyric of the Morning Land is full of poetic fire, genius, and in- 
struction. We commend this last contribution from “spirit-land” to all lovers of 
genuine, lofty, soul-stirring poetry. 
83.—Little Folks’ Own, Stories, Sketches, Poems, and Paragraphs, designed to 

amuse and benefit the Young. By Mrs. L.S.Goopwiy, 18mo.,, pp. 199. Boston: 

W. P. Fetridge & Co. 

The contents and design of this pretty volume are described in the title. The au- 
thoress possesses in a goud degree the tact or talent of writing so as to interest and 
improve young minds. The illustrations are well designed and cleverly engraved. 


84.—Martin Merridale }4 His Mark, By Pavi Creyroy. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co, 

This serial story is brought to a close. It does great credit to the genius of the 
clever author. The illustrations which accompany each part are capital. The char- 
acters are well drawn, and it has ecenes and passages that would not detract from 
Dickens’ graphic “ limping.” 
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$5.—Life-Story of Hosea Ballou. For the Young. By Marvuriy M. Batiov. With 

Iustrations by Billings. 18mo., pp. 128. Boston: A. Tompkins. 

We noticed in a former number of the Merchants’ Magazine the more elaborate 
life of the late Hosea Ballou in terms of deserved commendation. The author of that 
memoir, the worthy son of a worthy father, has in the present “ life-story” gathered 
and “grouped the principal features of his father’s life, and adapted it to the com- 
prehension and interest of youth, so that it will afford pleasure and profit in the 
perusal. 
36.—The Newsboy. 12mo., pp. 528. New York: J. C. Derby. Boston: Phillips, 

Sampson & Co. 

We know not how many thousand copies of this story have been sold; we believe, 
however, that the supply has scarcely kept pace with the demand. The hero, a New 
York newsboy, is painted, (with rare exceptions,) to the life, and the only wonder is, 
that a woman has succeeded so well in her delineations of characters so marked and 
peculiar. We commend it to all who would obtain some glimpses of every-day life 
in the great commercial emporium of our country. 


37.—Popery Adjudged; or the Roman Catholic Church Weighed in the Balance of 

God’s Word, and found wantivg. Extracted from the Works of Emanuel Sweden- 

pong. With an Introduction and Appendix. 8vo. pp. 140. Boston: Redding 
0. 

This large pamphlet contains a sketch of Swedenborg and his writings, introdue- 
tory to all that he wrote in regard to “ the evils and falses of Popery.” Its publiea- 
tion at this time was undoubtedly suggested by what is termed the “ Know Nothing” 
movement. 


88.—The Two Sisters; or Principle and Practice. 18mo, pp. 298. New York: 

Stanford & Swords. 

This story is dedicated to the Bishops and Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church by the author, “in the earnest hope that it may meet their approval.” From 
the motto adopted—* I love the Church, the holy Church, that o’er our life presides,” 
and the dedication, the design of the author may be inferred, which is to set forth the 
oped teachings and mode of worship of the church to which the writer belongs. 

tis more attractive, and more likely to effect its object than an essay on the subject. 


89.—Chesnut Wood. A Tale. By Litre Linpen, In 2 vols. 12mo., pp. 859 and 

860. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

The fair author of this story certainly possesses most of the qualifications of a suc- 
cessful novelist, as the reader will probably discover in the reading. The scene is 
laid not far from the spot so celebrated as having given birth to that beautiful Legend 
of the Sleepy Hollow, 


40.—Fred Vernon ; or the Victim of Avarice. By J. F. Sirs, author of “ Minnie 
Grey,” “Gus Howard,” “ Harry Ashton,” “ Ellen de Vere,” “ Amy Lawrence,” ete., 
ete. pp. 325. New York: Garrett & Co. 
The author of this novel is a prolific writer of historical romances. The interest 
awakened in the first part of the book is well sustained to the end. The story will 
entertain an intelligent and numerous class of readers. 


41.—Life and its Aims. In two Parts. Part 1, the Ideal—Part 2, the Actual. 12mo. 
pp. 842. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 

In this story the author attempts to portray ideal and actual life. Life he regards 
as a mystery, which though we ever seek to solve, ever bafiles investigation. But 
this fact does not deter the author from his endeavors to discover its bearings and 
possible results. 


42.— Daily Journal for 1855. New York: Francis & Loutrel. 

The publishers, who are extensive manufacturing stationers, at 77 Maiden Lane, 
issue annually a tasty and neat blank book, which is just such a one as we want, and 
the one we use, for a daily record. 
48.—The Lady's Almanac for 1855. pp. 125. Boston: John P. Jewett. 


Handsomely illustrated, with some literary selections. A convenient pocket com- 
panion and good almanac. 
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44.—Armenia: A Year at Erzeroom and upon the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and 
Persia. By Hon. Rosert Corzon, author of “ Visits to the Monasteries of the Le- 
vant.” Maps and Wood-cuts. 12mo, pp. 226. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
The boundary line between Turkey and Persia had for centuries been unsettled, and 
as a consequence, the roads in these wild mountainous districts were beset with Koor- 
dish robbers, and the pillage of merchandise being transported, and the murder of 
travelers was constantly going on. A border warfare had been waged between the 
Koords and their Persian neighbors, and the invading, plundering, and burning of the 
villages of each was considered a proper as well as profitable business, The Turkish 
and Persian governments, in order to stop these proceedings, requested the aid of 
England and Russia, and accordingly a commission from each of those countries was 
prota who, together with the plenipotentiaries of Turkey and Persia, after years 
of discussion, settled the matter. The author was attached to the commission, and 
has produced a volume of travels and adventures, with some account of the manners 
and customs of the people. His style does not lack vigor and vivacity, and in short 
the book is an interesting and valuable one on a country hitherto but little known. 


45.—Comparative Anatomy. By C. Tu. Vox Sirsotv and H. Staynivus. Translated 
from the German, and edited with Notes and Additions, recording the recent prog- 
ress of the Science, by Waldo J. Burnett, M.D. Anatomy of the Invertebrae. By 

C. Tu. Vow Stesoip. 8vo., pp. 470. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 

The Lehrbuch der verglucken Anatomie of Von Siebold and Stannius is one with 
which all anatomists are acquainted, and one which is regarded as the most complete 
and comprehensive work of its kind extant. The present volume contains that por- 
tion of the labors of these emineat German anatomists devoted to the invertebrata— 
a part rich in the results of microscopic reseaches, The translator and editor has 
affixed notes and additions which refer “ almost invariably to some point treated of 
in the text or notes of the original, and for the most part relate to the correction, con- 
firmation, or extension of some statement there made.” Dr. Burnett appears to have 
given much labor and careful research to the subject, and the work is a valuable ac- 
cession to our scientific literature. 


46.--The Poetical Works of Henry Howard, Earl of Surry, With a Memoir. 18mo., 
pp- 190. The Poetical Works of Sir Thomas Wyatt. With a Memoir. 18mo,, 
pp. 242. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, New York: Evans & Dickerson. 

The Earl of Surry and Sir Thomas Wyatt were contemporary poets and friends, 
and figured in the court of Henry VIIL The former was a brave soldier as well as 
pom who finally fell under the displeasure of his king, and was beheaded in 1574. 

is poetry is melodious and remarkably correct in style, as well as in purity of ex- 
pression. He was the Grst to introduce the sonnet and blank verse into English poe- 
try. The amorous poetry of Surry had a fellow-labcrer in Sir Thomas Wyatt. The 
songs and sonnets of the latter, in praise of his mistress,and expressive of the vari- 
ous feelings while under the tender passion, possess refinement and some share of 
poetical feeling. These two volumes appropriately belong to Little, Brown & Co.'s 
unrivaled library edition of the * British Poets.” 


47.—The Miustrated Natural [Tistory. By Rev. J.G. Woop. With four hundred and 
fifty original designs. By Wituiam Harvey. 12mo.,, pp. 524. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

It appears to have beev the aim of the author to furnish a work on natural history 
of a popular character, and at the same time to unite accuracy of information and 
eyetematic arrangement with brevity and simplicity of treatment. Mr. Wood isa 
true naturalist, and sees as much beauty in a toad, spider, or snake, as in any of those 
animals which we are accustomed to consider models of beauty, and as a devout nat- 
uralist (without cant) he “looks through nature up to nature’s God.” 


48.—Uterine Diseases and Displacements. A Practical Treatise on the various Dis- 
eases, Malformations, and Structural Derangements of the Uterus and its Appen- 

dages. By R. T. Tract, M. D. Illustrated with Colored Engravings. 12mo., pp. 168. 

New York: Fowlers & Wells. 

This work is designed to supply a real want in medical science. The work is 
copiously illustrated with appropriate colored drawings, and thongh designed for the 
medical profession of every school, thousands of euffering females will find among its 
contents hints which will guide them to “health restored and happiness renewed.” 





